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TO THE RIGHT HONOUR ABLE 


E O R & E., 


Lord VISscov Nr SUNBURY, 
BARON HALIFAX. 


Myr Lonp, 


OU muſt not be ſurpriſed. at my 
begging your protection for this 
little book, when I aſſure you it was 
principally intended for your peruſal. I 
had often wiſhed to ſee ſomething of this 
kind publiſhed by an able hand: And, 
for want of that, have ſometimes had an 
inclination to do it myſelf: But never 
came to any reſolution in that point, till 
very lately; when, at Horton, I had the 
pleaſure to find your Lordſhip, though but 
in your fifth year, capable of reading any 
a3. thing 
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thing 1a the Engliſh tongue without the 
leaſt heſitation. 


Theſe Fables, my Lord, abound in.va- 
riety of inſtruction, moral and political. 
They furniſh us with rules for every ſta- 
tion of life ; They mark out a proper be- 
haviour for us, both in reſpect of ourſelves 
and others; and demonſtrate to us, by 
a kind of example, every virtue which 
claims our beſt regards, and every vice 
which we are moſt concerned to avoid, 
Conſidering them in this view, I could 
not think of any thing more proper to be 
put ſo early into your Lordſhip's hands, 
as well for your own ſake as that of the 
public. As I wiſh you all the happineſs 
which man can enjoy, I know of nothing 
more likely to procure it, than your im- 
bibing, in your childhood, ſuch ſeeds of 
reaſon and philoſophy, as may rectify and 
ſweeten every part of your future life. 
And as you are by birth entitled to a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration of the government, I 
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flatter myſelf that your country will feel 
the benefit of theſe lectures of morality; 
when hereafter it beholds your Lordſhip 
ſteadily purſuing thoſe principles of ho- 
neſty and benevolence, which, by ſuch in- 
ſtructions in your infancy, you will be 


taught to love. 


J am happy, upon ſeveral accounts, in 


the opportunity I take in addreſſing my- 


ſelf to your Lordſhip, in this early time of 


your life. Without any reflection upon 


your parts, my Lord, I comfort myſelf with 
the conſideration, that you are not yet 
able to diſcern all the imperfections of 
my performance. Nay, when you are a 
little older, and -your judgment is ſtrong 
enough to diſcoyer every weaknels in the 
following. ſheets, you will yet remember 
for what a young capacity they were in- 
tended; and whatever you may think of 
the ſtyle and language, the honeſt pur- 
poſe of the whole cannot fail of your ap- 


probation. 1 
4 Another 
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Another advantage, my Lord, is, That 
when TI rell the world you are the moſt 
lovely and the moſt engaging child that 
ever was born, I cannot be charged 
with offending in point of flattery,— 
No one ever ſaw you but thought the 
ſame. | 


And this puts me in mind that you 
are deſcended from a race of patrons. 
Arts and learning did not owe more to 
the influence of Mecænas at Rome, than 
they have done to that of a Montagu at 
London, Perhaps, young as you are, 
you may think it ſtrange to find your- 
ſelf at the head of a dedication : - But, 
my Lord, nobody elſe will wonder at it. 


Lou are born to protect and encourage all 
endeavours at the public good. We 
cannot help telling you, that we expect 


it from you; and we beg leave to 
put you in mind to aſſert your native 
right. 


Tf 
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If it is true, that -virtue -may be con- 
veyed by blood, and communicated by 
example, I have all the preſumption ima- 


ginable for what I aſſert. My Lord, 


your father, the Earl of HaLtrax, poſ- 
ſeſſes every agreeable quality in life: 
whether natural or acquired, I will not 
pretend to determine. They are ſo eaſy 
and habitual to him, one would think 
them born with him; but at the ſame 
time ſo accompliſhed, that we cannot but 


diſcover. they have had the advantage of 
a finiſhed education. 


If I durſt follow the ſuggeſtions of a 


heart truly ſenſible of them, I could dwell 
with pleaſure upon every particular of his 


worth. But nobody who deſerves ap- 


plauſe ſo much, declines it more than he 


does, Indeed, my Lord, his merit is ſo 
great, that we cannot do him juſtice in 


that reſpect without offending him. 


That upon all occaſions, you may imi- 


tate the example he ſets, and copy out 


his 


| his virtnes, for your own and the welfare 


f * of mankind, is the ſincere wiſh of, 
My Lord, 

j Your Lordſhip's 

| Moſt obedient, and 


Moſt humble ſervant, 
S. CROXALL. 
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O much has been already ſaid concerning Æſop 
and his writings, both by ancient and modern 
authors, that the ſubje ſeems to be quite exhauſted. 
The different conjectures, opinions, traditions, and 
forgeries, which from time to time we have had 

iven to us of him, would fill a large volume : But 
65 are, for the moſt part, ſo inconſiſtent and ab- 
ſurd, that it would be but a dull amuſement for the 
reader to be led into ſuch a maze of uncertainty :— 
Since Herodotus, the moſt ancient Greek hiſtorian, 
did not flouriſh. till near a hundred years after 
ÆEſop. 


As for his life, with which we are entertained in 
ſo complete a manner, before moſt of the editions 
of bis fables, it was invented by one Maximus Pla- 
nudes, a Greek Monk; and, if we may judge of 
bim from that compoſition, juſt as judicious and 
learned a perſon, as the reſt of his fraternity are at 
this day obſerved to be. Sure there never were ſo 
many blunders and childiſh dreams mixed up toge- 
ther, as are to be met with in the ſhort compaſs of 
that piece, For a monk, he might be very good 
and wiſe, but in point of hiſtory and chronology, he 
ſhows himſelf to be very ignorant. He brings Koop 
to Babylon, in the reign of King Lycerus, a king of 

his 
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his own making; for his name is not to be found 
in any catalogue, from Nabonaſſar to Alexander the 
Great; Nabonadius, moſt probably, reigning in Ba- 
bylon about that time. He ſends him into Egypt in 
the days of Nectanebo, who was not in being till 
two hundred years afterwards; with ſome other groſs 
miſtakes of that kind, which ſufficiently ſhow us that 
this Life was a work of invention, and that the in- 
ventor was a bungling poor creature. He never 
mentions /Eſop's being at Athens; though Phædrus 


ſpeaks of him as one that lived the greateſt part of 


his time there; and it appears that he had a ſtatue 
erected in that city to his memory, done by the 
hand of the famed Lyſippus. He writes of him as 
living at Samos, and intereſting himſelf in a public 
capacity in the adminiſtration- of the affairs of that 
place ; yet takes not the leaſt notice of the fable 
which Ariſtotle tells us he ſpoke in behalf of a 
famous demagogue there“, when he was impeached 
for embezzling the public money ; nor does he in- 
deed give us the leaſt hint of ſuch a circumſtance. 
An ingenious man might have laid together all the 
materials of this kind that are to be found in good 
old authors, and, by the help of a bright invention, 
connected and worked them up with ſucceſs ; we 
might have ſwallowed ſuch an impoſition well 
enough, becauſe we ſhould not have known how to 
contradict it: But in Planudes's caſe the impoſture 
is doubly diſcovered; firſt, as he has the un- 
queſtioned authority of antiquity againſt him; ſe- 
condly (and if the other did not condemn him) as 
he has introduced the wittys diſcreet, and judicious 
Eſop, quibbling in a ftrain of low, monaſtic 


* Ariſt. Rhet, lib, 2, cap. 21. 
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waggery, and as archly dull as a mountebank's 
jeſter, 


That there was a life of /Eſop, either written or 
traditionary, before Ariſtotle's time, 1s pretty plain ; 
and that there was ſomething of that kind extant in 
Auguſtus's reign, is, I think, as undoubted ; ſince 
Phedrus mentions many tranſactions of his, during 
his abode at Athens. But it 1s as certain, that Pla- 
nudes met with nothing of this kind; or, at leaſt, 
that he met not with the accounts with which th 
were furniſhed, becauſe of the omiſſions before men- 
tioned ; and, conſequently with none ſo authentic 
and good. He ſeems to have thrown together ſome 
merry ccnceits, which occurred to him in the courſe 
of his reading, ſuch as he thought were worthy of 
Æſop, and very confidently obtrudes them upon us 
for his. But when at laſt he brings him to Del- 
phos, (where he was put to death by being thrown 
down from a precipice) that the Delphians might 
have ſome colour of juſtice for what they intended 
to do, he favours them with the ſame ſtr-tagem which 
Joſeph made uſe of to bring back his brother Ben- 
jamin; they clandeſtinely convey a cup into his bag- 
gage, overtake him upon the road, and after a ſtrict 
ſearch find hun guilty; upon that preter ce carry him 
back to the Eity, condemn, and execute him. 


As I would neither impoſe upon others, nor be 
impoſed upon, I cannot, as ſume bave done, let 
ſuch ſtuff paſs for the life of the great Aſop. Pla- 
nudes has little authority for any thing he has de- 
livered concerning. him; nay, as far as J can find, 
his whole account, from the beginning to rhe end, 
is mere invention, excepting ſome few circumſtances, 
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ſuch as the place of his birth and of his death; 
for in reſpect of the time in which he lived, he has 
blundered egregiouſly, by mentioning ſome inci- 
dents as contemporary with /Ef5p, which were far 
enough from being ſo, Xanthus, his ſuppoſed maſ- 
ter, puts his wite into a paſſion, by bringing ſuch 
a piece of deformity into her houſe, as our author 
is deſcribed to be, Upon this, the maſter reproaches 
his ſlave fer not uttering ſomething witty, at a time 
that ſeemed to require it ſo much: And then Æſop 
comes out ſlap-dafh, with a fatirical reflection upon 
women, taken from Euripides, the famous Greek 
tragedian, Now Euripides happened not to be born 
till about fourſcore years after Mſop's death. What 
credit, therefore, can be given to any thing Planudes 
ſays of him. : | 


As to the place of his birth, I will allow, with the 


generality of thoſe who have written about him, 


that it might have been ſome town in Phrygia Ma- 


jor. Lucian calls him Aiwre; 5 Ol: In Phædrus 


he is ſtyled Phryx Mſopus ; and A. Gellius, making 
mention of him fays, Af/opus ille, e Phrygia, Faba- 
lator. That he was alſo by condition a ſlave, we 
may conclude from what Phedrus * relates of him. 
But whether at both Samos and Athens, he does 
not particularly mention: Though I am inclined 
to think it was at the latter only; becauſe he often 
ſpeaks of him as living at that place, and never at 
any other. Which looks as if Phedrus believed 
that he had never lived any where elſe, Nor do [ 
ſee how he could help being of that opinion, if others 
of the ancients, whoſe credit is equally good, did 


not carry him into other places. Ariſtotle intro- 
| duces 


Lib. 2. Fab. 9. & Lib. 3. Fab. 19. 
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duces him (as I mentioned before) ſpeaking in pub- 
lic to the Samians, upon the occaſion of their de- 
magogue, or prime miniſter, being impeached for 
plundering the commonwealth : In which oration he 
makes him inſert the Fable of the Fox who was 
peſtered with flies*; and who, upon a hedgehog's 
offering to drive them away, would not conſent to 
it, upon ſuſpicion: that a new ſwarm would come in 
their room, and drain him of all the reſt of the 
blood in his body. Which Æſop applies thus: 
« Ye men of Samos, let me intreat you to do as the 
« fox did; for this man having got money enough, 
« can have no farther occaſion to rob you ; but if 
« you put him to death, ſome needy perſon will fill 
« his place, whoſe warits muſt be ſupplied out of 
your property.“ oF 


I cannot but think /Eſop was ſomething above 
the degree of a ſlave, when he made ſuch a figure 
as an Eminent ſpeaker in the Samian ſtate. Perhaps 
he might have been in that low condition in the 
former part of his life; and therefore Phædrus, who 
had been of the ſame rank himſelf, might love to 
enlarge upon this circumſtance, ſince he does not 
chooſe to repreſent him in any higher ſphere. Un- 
leſs we allow him to be ſpeaking in as public a ca- 
pacity to the Athenians , upon the occaſion of Pi- 
ſiſtratus's ſeizing their liberties, as we have before 
ſuppoſed he did to the Samians. But, however, 
granting that he was once a flave, we have great 
authority that he was afterwards not only free, but 
in high veneration and eſteem with all that knew 
him: eſpecially all that were eminent for wiſdom 
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and virtue. Plutarch, in his “ Banquet of the 
Seven Wiſe Men,“ among ſpgveral other illuſtrious 
perſons, celebrated for their wit and knowledge, in- 
troduces Æſop. And, though in one place he 
ſeems to be ridiculed by one of the company for 
being of a clumſy, mongrel ſhape, yet, in general, he 
is repreſented as. very courtly and polite in his be- 
haviour. He rallies Solon and the reſt for taking 
too much liberty in preſcribing rules for the con- 
duct of ſovereign princes; putting them in mind, 
that thoſe who aſpire to be the friends and counſel- 
lors of ſuch, loſe that character, and carry matters 
too far when they proceed to cenſure and find fault 
with them. Upon the credit of Plutarch, likewiſe, 
we fix the life of Aſop in the time of Crœſus, king 
of Lydia, with whom he was in ſuch eſteem, as to 
be deputed by him to conſult the cracle at Deiphos, 
and be ſent as his envoy to Periander, king of Co- 
rinth; which was about three hundred and twenty 
years after the time in which Homer lived, and five 
hundred and fiſty before Chriſt. 


Now, though this imaginary banquet of Plutarch 
does not carry with it the weight* of a ſerious 
hiſtory, yet we may take it for granted, that he in- 
troduced nothing in his fiftitious ſcene, which might 
contradict either the written or traditionary life of 
AEſop; but rather choſe to meke every thing agree 
with ir. Be that as it will, this is the ſum of the, 
account which we have to give of him. Nor, in- 
deed, is it materiai for us to know the little trifling 
circumſiances of his life: as whether he lived at 
Samos or Athens, whether he was a flave cr a free- 
man, whether handſome or ugly. He has left us a 
legacy in his writings that will preſerve his me- 
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mory dear and perpetual among us: What we have 
to do, thereſore, is to ſhow ourſelves worthy of ſo 
valuable a preſent, and to act, in all reſpects, as near 


as we can to the will and intention of the donor, — 
They who are governed by reaſon, need no other 
motive than the mere goodneſs of a thing to incite 
them to the practice of it. But men, for the moſt 
part, are ſo ſuperficial in their inquiries, that they 
tzke all upon truſt ; and have no talte for any thing 
but what is ſupported: by the vogue of others, and 
which is inconſiſtent with the faſhion of the world 
not to admire, 


As an inducement, therefore, to ſuch as theſe to 
like the perſon and converſation of /Eſop, I muſt 
aſſure them that he was held in great eſteem by 
moſt of the great wits of old. There is ſcarce an 
author among the ancient Greeks, who mixed any 
thing of morality in his writings, but either quotes 
or mentions him. Socrates is deſcribed by Plato®, 
as turning ſome of his fables into verſe; and that 
in ſome of thoſe ſerious hours which he ſpent in 
priſon, a little before his death. Ariſtophanes not 
only takes hints from him, but mentions him much 
to his honour, as one whoſe works were, or ought 
to be rear! before any other. He brings in one 
man upbraiding another with ignorance and illite- 
rateneſs in theſe words, „ Aiowroy myrdlixa;, © You 
have not ſo much as read Aſop;“ it being, as 
Suidas obſerves a proverbial expreſſion, Ariſtotle 
(as you have ſeen) ſpeaks of him to his advantage. 
Lzertius tells us, Demetrius Phalerius wrote a book 
entitled, Aiownrux, nas Aiowniiur Ab Zuvaloyai, be- 
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ing a collection of fables, ſo many of which were 
A fop's, or done in his manner, that he thought fit 
to cal] the whole by his name. Ennius and 
Horace have embellithed their poetry with him. 
Phædrus gives him abundant applauſe. And A. 
Gellius delivers his opinion of him in a manner too 
particular to be omitted. ZEſfop, the Phrygian,” 
fays he, „the famous fabuliſt, has juſtly acquired 
* a reputation for his wiſdom; for, as to thoſe 
things which are beneficial] and adviſable for us 
* to do, he does not dictate and preſcribe them 
in that haughty, dogmatical way, ſo much uſed 
by ſome other philoſophers; but dreſſes up a 
<< parce] of agreeable, entertaining ſtories, and by 
them conveys to the mind the moſt wholeſome 
and ſeaſonable doctrine, in the moſt acceptable 
and pleaſant manner. As that fable of his, 
« for example, of the LArK and her YoUNG 
« Oxes®, warns us, in the prettieſt way imaginable, 
ce never to lay any ſtreſs upon the aſſiſtance of others, 
in regard to any affair which we are ourſelves able 
© to manage without them.” Then he proceeds to 
give us a fine verſion of the fable itfelf ; and, having 
finiſhed it, „ This fable of Æſop,“ ſays he,“ is 
«a lecture to us concerning the little reliance we 
© ought to have upon our friends and relations 
« and what now do the grave books of philoſophy 
«teach us more, than that we ſhould depend upon 
©« ourſelves only, and not look upon thoſe things 


« which are beyond our reach, as any concern of 
cours.“ 


Thus we ſee, whatever his perſon was, the beau- 
ties of his mind were very charming and engaging 3 


* See Fable XXXAVIII. 
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that the moſt celebrated among the ancients were 
his admirers; that they ſpeak ot him with raptures, 
and pay es great a rcipect to him, as to any of the 
other wiſe men who lived in the ſame age. Nor can 
J perceive, from any author of ai:tiquity, that he 
was ſo deformed as the monk his repreſented him. 
If he had, he muſt have been ſo monſtrous and 
ſhocking to the eye, as nut only to be a very impro- 
per envoy for a great king, but ſcarce fit to be ad- 
mitted as a flave in any private family. Indeed, 
from what Plutarch hints of him, I ſuſpect he had 
ſomething particular in his mien, but rather odd 
than ugly, and more apt to excite mirth than diſguſt, 
in thoſe that converſed with kim. Perhaps ſome- 
thing humorous diſplayed itſelf in his countenance as 
well as in, his writings; and it might be upon ac- 
count of both, that he got the name of Tecra; as 
Lucian calls him, and his works that of TMM. How- 
ever, we will go a middle way; and without inſiſt- 
ing upon his beauty, or giving into his deformity, 
allow him to have made a merry comical figure; at 
leaſt as handſome as Socrates ; but at the ſame time 
conclude, that his particularity in the frame of his 
body was ſo far from being of any diſadvantage to him, 
that it gave a mirthful caſt to every thing he ſaid, 
and added a kind of poignancy to his converſation. 


We have ſeen what opinion the ancients had of 
our author, and his writings. Now, as to the 
manner of conveying inſtruction by fables in gene- 
ral, though many good vouchers of antiquity ſuf- 
nciently recommend it, yet, to avoid tiring the 
reader's patience, I ſhall wave all quotations from 
thence, and lay before him the teſtimony of a mo- 
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dern; whoſe authority, in point of judgment, and 
conſequently in the preſent caſe, may be as readily 
acknowledged as that of any ancient of them all. 
« Fables *, ſays Mr. Addiſon, “ were the firſt 
pieces of wit that made their appearance in the 
* world; and have been til] highly valued, not 
only in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, but 
among the moſt polite ages of mankind. Jo- 
* tham's Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that is 
« extant, and as beautiful as any which have been 
* made ſince that time. Nathan's Fable of the 
« Poor Man and his Lamb, is likewiſe more an- 
*© cierit than any that is extant, beſides the above- 
mentioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to con- 
* vey inſtruction to the ear of a king, without 
© offending it, and to bring the man after God's 
* own heart to a right ſenſe of his guilt and his 
duty. We find Æſop in the moſt diſtant ages of 
Greece. And, if we look into the very begin- 
“ ning of the commonwealth of Rome, we ſee a 
«a mutiny among the common people appeaſed by 
„the Fable of + the Belly and the Limbs; which 
„ was indeed very proper to gain the attention 
« of an incenſed rabble, at a time when, per- 
« haps, they would have turn to pieces any*man 
% who had preached the ſame dostrine to them, in 
« an open and direct manner. As fables took 
« their birth in the very infancy of learning, they 
« never flouriſhed more than when learning was at 
<« its greateſt height. To juſtiry this aſſertion, I 
ce ſhall] put my reader in mind of Horace, the 
e preateſt wit and critic in the Auguſtan age; and 
« of Boileau, the moſt correct poet among the mo- 


* Spectator, No 183. 
+ See Fable XXXVII. 
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« derns; not to mention La Fontaine, who, by this 
« way of writing, is come more into vogue than any 
© other author of our times.” After this he pro- 
ceeds to give ſome account of that kind of fable, in 
which the paſſions, and other imaginary beings, are 
actors; and concludes with a moſt beautiful one of 
that ſort, of his own contriving. In another place, 
he gives us a tranſlation from Homer of that inimi- 
table fable compriſed in the interview betwixt Jupiter 
and Juno, when the latter made uſe of the girdle of 
Venus, to recal the affection of her huſband ; a piece 
never ſufficiently to be recommended to the peruſal 
of ſuch of the fair ſex, as are ambitous of acquit- 
ting themſelves handſamely in point of cor jugal com- 
placence. But I nuft mot oit the excellent pre- 
tace by which the {able is intiocuced F, © Reading 
«is to the mind,” ſays he, © what exerciſe is to the 
«© body: As by the one, Health is preſerved, ſtrength- 
© ene, and-invigorated ; by the other, Virtue (which 
«is the health of the mind) is kept alive, cheriſhed, 
and confirmed. But as cxcrciſe becomes tedious 
© and paiotul when we make uſe of it.cnly as the 
«© means of health, ſo reading is too apt to grow un- 
©« eaſy and burdenſome, when we apply ourſelves to 
& it only for our improvement. in virtue. For this 
& reaſon the virtue which we gather from a fable, 
« or an ailegory, is like the health we get by hunt- 
« ing, as We are engaged in an 2greeable purſuit 
© that draws us on with pleaſure, and makes us in- 
« ſenſible of the fatigues that accompany it.“ 
* 

| Having given my reader the opinion of this great 
man, who has ſpoken ſo much and ſo well in 
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favour of the ſubject J am concerned in, there is no 
room for me to enlarge farther upon that head. His 
argument demonſtrates the uſefulneſs and advantage 
of this kind of writing, beyond contradiction: It 
therefore only remains that I make ſome . apology 
for troubling the public with a new edition, of what 
they have had fo often, and in ſo many different 
forms already. 


Nothing of this nature has been done, ſince Le- 
ſtrange's time, worth mentioning, and we had no- 
thing before, but what (as he * obſerves) was ſo 
« infipid and flat in the moral, and ſo coarſe and 
« uncouth in the ſtyle and diction, that they were 
rather dangerous than profitable, as to the purpoſe 
« for which they were principally intended, and 
ce likely to do forty times more harm than good. 
I ſhall therefore only obſerve to my reader, the in- 
ſufficiency of Leſtrange's own performance as to the 
purpoſe for which he profeſſes to have principally in- 
tended it ; with ſome other circumſtances, which will | 
help to excuſe, if not juſtify, what I have enterpriſed 
upon the ſame ſubject, 


Now the purpoſe for which he principally in- 
tended his book, (as in his preface he expends a 
reat many words to inform us) was for the uſe and 
inſtruction of children; who being, as it were, mere 
blank paper, “are ready indifferently for any opinion, 
good or bad, taking all upon credit; and that it 
« 1s in the power of the firſt comer to write ſaint or 
« devil upon them, which he pleaſes.” 
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This being truly and certainly the cafe, what poor 
devils would Leftrange make of thoſe children, who 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to read his book, and 
imbibe his pernicious principles! Principles coined 
and ſuited to promote the growth, and ſerve the 
ends of Popery and arbitrary Power. "Though we 
had never been told he was a penſioaer to a Popiſh 
prince, and that he himſelf profeſſed the fame reli- 
gion, yet his reflections upon Aſop would diſcover 
it to us: In every political touch, he ſhews himſelf 
to be the tool and hireling of the Popiſh faction; 
ſince even a ſlave, without ſome mercenary view, 
would not bring arguments to juſtify ſlavery, nor 
endeavour to eſtabliſh arbitrary power upon the baſis - 
of right reaſon. What fort of children, therefore, 
are the Blank paper, upon which ſuch morality as , 
this ought to be written? Not the children of Bri- 
tain, 1 hope, for they are born with free blood in 
their veins; and ſuck in liberty with their very milk. 
This they ſhould be taught to love and cherith 
above all things, and, upon occaſion, to defend or 
vindicate it; as it is: the glory of their country, the 
greateſt bleſſing of their lives, and the peculiar 
happy privilege in which they excel all the world 
beſides. Let therefore the children of Italy, France, 
Spain, and the reſt of the Popiſh countries fur- 
niſh him with blank paper for principles, of which 
free bom Britohs are not capable, The earlier 
ſuch notions are inſtilled in ſuch minds as theirs 
indeed, the better it will be for them, as it will 
keep them from thinking of any other than the 
abje& ſervile condition to which they are born. 
But let the mind of our Britiſh youth be for ever 
educated and improved in that ſpirit of truth and 
liberty, for the ſupport of which their anceſtors 

have 
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have often bravely exhauſted ſo much blood and 
treaſure, 


Had any thing tending to debaſe and enflave the 
minds of men been implied, either in the fables or 
morals of Aiſop, upon which Leſtrange was to 
make juſt and fair reflections, he might have plead- 
ed that for an excuſe. But /Efop, though it was 
his own accidental misfortune to be a flave, yet 
paſſed the time of his ſervitude among the tree 
ſtates of Greece, where he ſaw the hich eſteem in 
which liberty was held, and pothbly learned to 
value it accordingly. He has not cne fable, or fo 
much as a hint, to favour Leſtrange's inſinuations; 
but, on the contrary, takes all occaſions to recom - 
mend a love for liberty, and an abhcrrence of ty- 
ranny, and all arbitrary proceedings, Yet Le- 
ſtrange (though in the preface to his ſecond part, 
he uſes theſe words: * 1 have ccnfulted the beſt 
« authorities I can meet withal, in the choice of 
© the collection, without ſtraining any thing, all 
© this while, beyond the ſtricteſt equity of a fair and 
innocent mcaning,”) notoriouſly perverts both 
the ſenſe and meaning of ſeveral fables ; particu- 
larly when any political inſtruction is couched in 
the application. For example, in the famous ta- 
ble of © The Dog and the Wolf.” After a long 
tedious amuſing reflection, without one word to 
the purpoſe, he tells us at laſt, * That the free- 
© dom which ZEſfop is ſo tender of here, is to 
©« be underſiood of the freedom of the mind.” 
Nobody every underſtood it ſo, J dare ſay, that 
knew what the other freedom was. As for what 
he mentions, it is not in the power of the 

_ greateſt 
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greateſt tyrant that lives to deprive us of it, If 
the wolf was only ſenſible how ſweet the freedom of 
mind was, and had no concern for the liberty of his 
perſon, he might have ventured to have gone with 
the Dog well enough: But then he would have 
ſaved Leftrange the ſpoiling of one of the beſt 
fables in the whole collection. However this may 
ſerve as a pattern of that geit'eman's candour and 
ingenuity in the manner of drawing his reflections, 
A ſop breathed liberty in a political ſenſe, whenever 
he thought fit to hint any thing about that happy ſtate, 
And Phedrus, whoſe hard lot it was once to have 
been a domeſtic flave, had yet ſo great a veneration 
for the liberty I am ſpeaking of, hat he mace no 
ſeruple to write in favour of it, even under the uſurp- 
ation of a tyrant, and at a time when the onee glo- 
rious free people of Rome had nothing but the form 
and ſhadow of their ancient conſtitution left. This 
te did particularly in the fable of © The Frogs 
« deſiring a King *;”” as I bave obſerved in the 
application to it. After which I leave it to the de- 
ciſion of any indifferent perſon, whether Leſtrange, 
in the tenor of his reflections, has proceeded, “ with- 
out ſtraining moſt things,” in point of politics, 
« beyond the ſtricteſt equity of a fair and an inno- 
cent meaning.“ 


Whether I have mended the faults I find with 
him, in this or any other reſpect, I muſt leave to 
the judgment of the reader; profeſſing (according 
to the principle on which the following applications 
are built) that I am a lover of liberty and truth; 


* See Fable III. 
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an enemy to tyranny, either in church or ſtate; and 
one who deteſts party animoſities, and factious divi- 


ſions, as much as [ with the peace and proſperity of 
my country. | 
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F ABLE I. 
The Cock and the Ixwrr. 


BRISK young Cock, in company with two or 
three Pullets, his miſtreſſes, raking upon a 
dunghill for ſomething to entertain them with, hap- 
pened to ſcratch up a jewel; he knew what it was 


well enough, for it ſparkled with an excellent bright 
luſtre; but not knowing what to do with it, endea- 


voured to cover his ignorance under a gay contempt. 
80, ſhrugging up his wings, ſhaking his head; and 


putting on a. grimace, he expreſſed himſelf to this 


purpoſe : Indeed you are a very fine thing; but L 


know not any buſineſs * have here, L make no 


. ſeruple 
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ſeruple of declaring, that my taſte lies quite anothe; 
way; and J had rather have one grain of. dear deli. 
cious barley, than all the jeve!s under the ſun.” 


THE APPLICATION. 


Tukkk are ſeveral people in the world that paſs with 
ſome for well-accompliſhed gentlemen, and very pretty 
fellows, though they are as great ſtrangers to the true uſes 
of virtue and knowledge, as the Cock upon the dunghill 
is to the real value of the Jewel. He palliates his igno- 
- rance by pretending that his taſte lies another way: but 
whatever gallant airs people may. give themlelves upon 
theſe occaſicrs, without diſpute, the ſolid advantages of 
virtue, and the durable pleaſures ct learning, are as much 
to be preferred before other objects of the lenſes, as the 
fineſt brilliant diamond is above a barley-corr. The great» 
eſt b!cckheads would appear to underſtand, what at the 
ſame time they affect to deſpiſe; and nobody yet was ever 
ſo vicious, as to have the impudence to declare in public, 
that virtue was not a fine thing, | 

But ſtill, amorg the idle ſauntering young fellows of the 
age, u ho have leiſure, as well to cultivate and improve the 
faculties of the mind, as to dreſs and embelliſh the body; 
how many are there who ſperd their days in rakipg after 
new feenes of debauchery, in compariſon of thoſe-few who 
know how to reliſh more reaſonable ent2rtainments ! Honeſt 
undefigning good ſenſe is fo unfaſhionable, that he muſt be 
a bold man, who at this time of Gay ,attempts to bring it 
into eſteem. | | 

How diſappointed is the youth.,who, in the midſt of bt: 
amcrous purſuits, endeavouring to ptunder the outſide of 
bloom and beauty, finds a treaſure of impenetrable virtue 
concealed within ! and why may it not be ſaid,” how. de- 
lighted are the fair ſex, when, from amor g a crowd of 
empty, frolic, conceited admirers, they find out and diſtin- 
guiſh with their good opinion, a man of ſenſe with a plain 
unaffected perſon, which at firſt fight they did not like 
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FABLE II. 
The WoLF and the Lams. ; 
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Say ſultry day, a Wolf and a Lamb hap- 
pened to come, jult at the ſame time, to quench 
their thirſt in the ſtream of a clear ſilver brook, that 
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ran tumbling down the ſide of a rocky mountain. 


The Wolf ſtood upon the higher ground; and the 
Lamb at fone diſtance from him down the current. 
However, the Wolf, having a mind to pick a quarrel 
with him, aſked him, What he meant by diſturbing 


the water, and making it ſo muddy that he could 


not drink? and, at the ſame time, demanded ſatis- 
faction. The Lamb, frighted at this threatening 
charge, told him, in a tone as mild as poſſible, that, 
with humble ſubmiſſion, he could not conceive how 
that could be; ſince the water that he drank, ran 
down from the Wolf to him, and therefore it could 
not be diſturbed ſo far up the ſtream. © Be that as it 
will,“ replies the Wolf, & you are a raſcal, and I have 

2 been 
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been told that you treated me with ill language be- 
hind my back, about half a year ago.“ Upon my 
word,” fays the Lamb, © the time you mention was 
before I was born.” The Wolf, finding it to no 
purpoſe to argue any longer againſt truth, fell into a 
great paſſion, ſnarling and foaming at the mouth, as 
if he had been mad; and drawing nearer to the 
Lamb, “ Sirrah,” ſays he, © if it was not you it was 
your father, and that's all one.” So he ſeized the 
poor, innocent, helpleſs thing, tore it to pieces, and 
made a meal of it. | | 


Taz APPLICATION. 


Tus thing which is pointed at in this Fable is ſo obvi- 
dus, that it will be impertinent to multiply words about it. 
When a cruel ill-natured man has a mind to abuſe one in- 
ferior to himſelf, either in power or courage, though he has 
not given the leaſt occaſion for it, how does he reſemble 
the Wolf ? whoſe envious, rapacious temper could not bear 
to ſee innocence live quietly in its neighbourhood. In ſhort, 
wherever ill people are in power, innocence and integrity 
are ſvre to be perſecuted; the more vicious the community 
25, the better countenance they have for their own villainous 
meaſures : To practiſe honeſty in bad times, is being liable 
to ſuſpicion enough; but if any one ſhould dare to preſcribe 
it, it is ten to one but he would be impeached of high 


crimes and miſdemeanors : For to ſtand up for juſtice in a 


degenerate and corrupt ſtate, is tacitly to upbraid the Go- 
vernment; and ſeldom fails of pulling down vengeance 
upon the head of him that offers to ſtir in its defence. 
Where cruelty and malice are in combination with power, 
nothing is ſo eaſy as for them to find a pretence to tyraa- 
nize over innocence, and exerciſe all manner of injuſtice, 
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FABLE III. 
The Frocs deſiring a RING: 


| 
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HE Frogs iiving an eaſy free life every where 
among the lakes and ponds, affembled toget#er, 

one day, in a very tumultuous manner, and petitioned. 
Jupiter to let them have a King, who might inſpect 
their morals, and make them live a little honeſter. 
Jupiter, being at that time in pretty good humour, 
was pleaſed to laugh heartily at their ridiculous re- 
queſt-; and throwing a little log down into the pool, 
cried, © There is a King for you.“ The ſudden fplaſh 
which this made by its fall into the water, at firſt 
terrified them ſo exceedingly, that they were afraid 
to come near it, But in a little time, ſeeing it Jay ſtill 
without moving, they ventured, by degrees, to ap- 
proach it; and at Jaft finding there was no danger, 
they leaped upon it; and, in ſhort, treated it as fa- 
Wiltar:y as they pleaſed. But not contented with ſo 
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inſipid a King as this was, they ſent their deputies to 
petition again for another fort of one; for this they 
neither did nor could like. Upon that, he ſent them 
a Stork; who, without any ceremony, fell a devour- 
ing and eating them up, one after another, as faſt as 
he could. I hen they applied themſelves privately 
to Mercury, and got bim to ſpeak to Jupiter in their 
behalf, Phat he would be ſo good as to bleſs them 
azain with another King, or reſtore them to their 
former ſtate: No,“ ſays he, “ ſince it was their own 
choice, let the obſtinate wretches fuffer the puniſh- 
ment due to their ſoliy.“ 


Tut APPLICATION. 


IT is pretty extraordinary to find a Fable of this kind, 
fiorſhed with ſo bold and yet polite a turn by Phadrus : 
ne, who artained his freedom by the favour, of e 
and wrote it in the time of Tiberius; who were, ſucceſ- 
fively, tyrannical uſurpers of the Roman government, If 
we may take his word for it, ÆEſop ſpeke it upon this oc- 
caſion. Wen the commonwealth of Athens flouriſhed 
under gocd wholefome laus of its own enaQting, they re- 
!1ed fo much upon the ſecurity of their liberty, that they 
neglipently ſuffered it to run out into licentiouſneſe. And 
:.Ctiors happenirg to be fomented among them by defign- 
ing people, much about the ſame time, Piſiſtratus took that 


opportunity to make himſelf maſter of their cicadel and li- 


berics both together. The Athenians finding themſelves 
in a ſtate cf Navery, though their tyrant happened to be a 
very mercifal one, yet could not bear the thoughts of it: 
ſo that Ap, where there was no remedy, preſcribes them 
to patience, by the example of the foregoing Fable; and 
adds, at laſt, «© Whegefore,” my dear countrymen, ** be 
„ contented with your preſent condition, bad as it is, for 
«« fear a change ſhould be worſe.“ 


FABLE 
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FABLE IV. 


The vain IAck-DAw. 


A Certain Jack- Daw was fo proud and ambitious, 
that not fontented to live within his own 
ſphere, he picked up the feathers which fell from the 
Peacocks, (tuck them in among his own, and very 
confidently introduced himſelf into an aſſembly of 
thoſe beautiful birds. They ſoon found him out, 
ſtripped him of his borrowed plumes, and falling 
upon him with their ſharp bills, puniſhed him as his 
prefumption deſerved. Upon this, full of grief and 
affliction, he returned to his old companions, and 
would have flocked with them again; but they 
knowing his late life and converſation, induſtriouſly 
avoided him, and refuſed to admit him into their 


company: And one of them at the ſame time, gave 


him this ferious reproof. © If, friend, you could 
have been contented with our ſtation, and had not 
diſdained the rank in which Nature had placed you, 
you had not been uſed fo ſcurvily by thoſe upon 

| Þ 4 whom 
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whom you intruded yourſelf, nor ſuffered the noto- 
nous flight, which now we think ourſelves obliged 
to put upon you. 


Tut APPLICATION, 


Wwar we may learn from this Fable is, in the main, 
to hve contentedly in our own condition, whatever it be, 
without affecting to look bigger than we are, by a falſe or 
borrowed light. To be barely pleaſed with appearing 
above what a man really is, is bad enough; and what may 
juſtly reader him contemptible in the eyes of his equals : 


But if, to enable him to do this with ſomething of a better 


grace, he has clandeſtinely feathered his neſt with his neigh- 
bovr's goods, when found out, he has nothing to expect bur 
to be ſtripped of his plunder, and uſed * a ſelamious rogue 
ist0 the bar gain. | 


- 


FABLE V. 
The Dod and the SHaDow, 
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| DOG, croſſing a litile Roulet with a piece of 
fleth in liis mouth, ſaw his own Shidow re- 
krelented in the clear mirror of the limpid ftream ; 
aud 
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0. ad believing it to be another Dog, who was carrying 
ed another piece of fleſh, he could not forbear catching 
at it; but was ſo far from getting any thing by bis 
greedy deſign, that he dropt the piece he had in his 
mouth, which immediately ſunk to the bottom, and 


* was irfecoverably loſt. 
e, | 
0 Tus APPLICATION. . 

2 
ay He that catches at more than belongs to him, juſtly de- 
s: ſ:rves to loſe what he has. Ye nothing is more common, 
ter and, at the ſame time, more pernicious, than this ſelfiſh 
as principle. It prevails from the king to the peaſant; and 
N 


all orders and degrees of met are more or leſs infected with 
it. Great monarchs have been drawn in, by this greedy 
humour, to graſp at the dominions of their neighbours; 
not that they wanted any thing more to feed their luxury, 
but to gratify their inſatiable appetite for vain-glory. If 
the kings of Perſia could have been contented with their 
own vaſt territories, they had not loſt all Aſia for the ſake 
of a little petty Rate of Greece. And France, with all its 
glory, has, ere now, been reduced to the lait extremity by 
the ſame ur jaſt encroachments. 

He that thinks be ſees ano.her's eſtate in a pack of cards, 
or a box and dice, and ventures his own in the puriuit of it, 


ſaculd not repine, if he finds himſelf a beggar in the end. 


4 FABLE: 
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FABLE VI. 
The Lion and other BEAST8S. 
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HE Lion and ſeveral other Beaſts, entered into 
an alliance offenſive and defenſive, and were 
to live very ſociably together in the foreſt ; one day, 
having made a ſort of an excurſion by way of hunt- 
ing, they took a very fine large fat Deer, which was 
divided into four parts; there happening to be then 
preſent, his Majeſty the Lion, and only three others, 
After the diviſion was made, and the parts were ſet 
out, his Majeſty advancing forward ſome ſteps, and 
ointing to one of the ſhajes,';was pleaſed to declare 
himſelf after the following” manner: „This I ſeize 
and take poſſeſſion of as my right, which devolves to 
me, as I am deſcended by a true, lineal, hereditary 
, ſucceſſion from the Royal Family of Lion : That,” 
pointing to the ſecond, © I claim by, I think, no un- 
reaſonable demand, conſidering that all the engage- 
ments 
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ments you have with the enemy turn chiefly upon 
my courage and conduct; and you very well know, 
that wars are too expenſive to be carried on without 
proper ſupplies. Then,“ nodding his head towards 
the third, “ That I ſhali take by virtue of my pre- 
rogative ; to which I make no queſtion, but ſo duti- 
ful and loyal a people will pay all the deference and 
regard that I can deſire. Now, as for the remaining 
part, the neceſſity of our preſent affairs is fo very 
urgent, our ſtock ſo low, and our credit fo impaired 
and weakened, that I muſt infiſt upon your granting 
that without any heſitation or demur; and hereof 
fail not at your peril.” 


Taz APPLICATION, 


No alliance is ſafe which is made with thoſe that are 
ſoperior to us in power.” Though they lay themſelves un- 
der the moſt ſtrict and folemn ties at the opening of the 
congreſs, yet the fitſt advantageous-opportunity will tempt 
them to break the treaty ;. and they will never want ſpeci- 
ous pretences to furniſh out their declarations. of war, Ic 
is not eaſy to determine, whether it is more ſtupid and ri- 
diculous for a community, to truſt itſelf firſt in the hands 
of thoſe that are more powerful than themſelves, or to 
wonder afterwards that their confidence and credulity 
abufed, and their properties invaded.. 


12 FEtor's Farres; 
FABLE VII. 
The Wolr and the Ca AUE. | 
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WOLF, after devouring his prey, happened to 
AY have a bone ſtick in his throat, which gave hin 
ſo much pain, that he went; howling up and GOWN, 
1mportuning every creature he met, to lend hin a 
kind hand in order to-his relief; nay, he prone a 
reaſonable reward to any one that ſhould undertake 
the operation with ſucceſs. At laſt the Crane, tewpted 
v-1th the lucre of the reward, and having firſt procured 
him to confirm his pro niſe with an oath, undertook 

the buſineſs, and ventured his long nec into the ra- 
pacious telon's tiiroat. In ſhort, he plucked out the 
bone, and expected the promiſed gratuity, When 
the Wolf, tarning his eyes diſJainfuly towards him, 
ſaid,. “1 dic! not think you had been ſo unconſcion- 
able ; J had your head in my mouth, and could have 
bit it off whenever I pleaſed, but ſuffered you to 
take it away without any, damage, and yet you are 

rot. contented...” 
TAB 
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Tun APPLICATION, 


T#2Rt 1s a fort of people in the world, to whom à man 
may be in the wror g for doit g {:rvices, upon a double ſcore; 
fit, becauſe they never deſerved to have a gcod office 
done them; and ſecondly, bec iuſe, when once — T4 
is ſo hard a matter to get well rid of their acquaintance. 

This Fable is not an example of ingratitude, as at firſt 
ſight it ſcems to be, 10 as ſeme of the mythologiſts have 
underftood it; ; to make it a paralle] in that cale, the Crane 
ought to have been wder Gme df fficalties in his turn, and 
the Wolf have refuſed to aff ſt him when it was in his power.” 
The whelz firefs of it lies in this, Fhat we ough: to confider 
what kind of people they are io whom we are 6 irfred to do 
gocd cfic's, before we do chem; for he that grams a fa- 
vour, or even confides in a perf:n of no hon our, inſtead of 
aading his account in it, comes off well if lie 1» no ſulſerer, 


FA BLE VIII. 
The Sràd looking into the WarER. 
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STAGG that had been drinking at a clear ſpring;. 
. hinvielf in the water; and pleafed with 


me proſpect, ſtcod afterwards for ome time con- 
templating 
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templating and ſurveying his ſhape and features, 
from head to foot. Ah!” ſays he, what a glo- 
rious pair of branching horns are there]! how grace- 
fully do thoſe antlers hang over my forehead, and 
give an agreeable turn to my whole face! If ſome 
other parts of my body were but proportionable to 
them, I would turn my back to nobody ! but I have 
a ſet of ſuch legs as really makes me aſhamed to ſee 
them. People may talk what they pleaſe of their 
conveniences, and what great need we ſtand in of 
them, upon ſeveral occaſions; but for ny part, I 
find them ſo very ſl:nder and unſightly, that I had 
as lief have none at all.” While he was giving him- 
ſelf theſe airs, he was alarmed with the noiſe of fome 
huntſmen and a pack of hounds, that had been juſt 
laid on upon the ſcent, and were making towards 
him. Away he flies in ſome conſternation, and, 
bounding nimbly over the plain, threw dogs and men 
at a vaſt diſtance behind him. After Which, taking 
a very thick copſe, he had the ill fortune to be en- 
tangled by his horns in a thicket; where he was 


held faſt, till the hounds came in and pulled him 


down. Finding now how it was like to go. with 
him, in the pangs of death, he is ſaid to have uttered 
theſe words: © Unhappy creature that I am? I am 
too late convinced, that, what I prided, myſelf in, has 


been the cauſe of my undoing ; and what I ſo much 


diſliked, was the only thing that could have ſaved 
me.“ b | 


Tit APPLICATION. 


PERHAPS We cannot apply this better, than by ſuppo- 
fing the Fable to be a Parable ; which may be thus ex- 
plamed : The Deer, viewing itſelf in the Water, is a beau- 
tiful young Lady at her looking-glaſs. She cannot help 
being ſenſible of the charms which lie blooming in every 
feature of her face. She moiſtens her lips, languiſhes with 


L 
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her eyes, adjuſts evere lock of her hair with the niceſt ex- 
actaeſs, gives an agreeable attitude to her whole body: 
And then with a ſoft ſigh, ſays to herſelf, «© Ah! how 


4 happy might I be, in a daily crowd of admirers, if it were 
e not for the cenforiouſneſs of the age? When I view that 
> face, where Nature, to give her her due, has been liberal 
enough of charms, how eaſily ſhould I be, if it were not for 
© WW that flender particular, my honour. The odious idea of 
* that comes acroſs all my happy momen's, and brings a 
* mortification with it that damps my moſt flattering tender 
f hopes. Oh! that there were no ſuch thing in the world!“ 
I In the midſt of theſe ſoliloquies, ſhe is interrupted by the 
d voice of her lover, who enters her chamber finging a riga- 
— doon air; and introducing his diſcourſe in a familiar eaſy 
2 manner, takes occaſion to launch out in praiſe of her beauty, 
ſt ſees ſhe is pleaſed with it, ſnatches her hand, kiſſes it in a 
5 tranſport ; and, in ſhort, purſues his poict fo cloſe, that ſne 
is not able to diſengage herſelf from him. But, when the 
1 conſequence'of all this approaches, in an agony of grief and 
ſhame, ſhe fetches a deep ſigh, and ſays, Ah! how miſ- 
8 taken have I been ! the virtue I ſlighted might have ſaved 
5 me; but the beauty I prized ſo much has been my un- 
ns! doing.“ | 
n 
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FABLE IX. 


The Fox and the CRow. 
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CROW having taken a piece of cheeſe out of 
A a coitaze window, flew up into a high tree 
with it, in order to eat it, Which a Fox obſerving, 
came and ſat underneath, and began to compliment 
the Crow upon the futje e of her beauty, I pro- 
teſt,” lazs he, „“I never obſerved it before, but your” 
feathers are of a more delicate white than any that 
ever | faw in my life! Ah! what a fine ſhape and 
gracefui turn ot body is there! And I make no 
queſtion but you have a tolerable voice? If it is but 
as fine as your cemplexion, I do not know a bird 
that can pretend to ſtand in competition with you.“ 
he Crow, tickled with this very civil language, 
neſted and tiggled about, and hardly knew where 
me was; but thinking the Fox a little dubious as to 
cha particuhr of her voice, and having a mind to ſet 
m 
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nim right in that matter, began to ſing, and, in the 


ſame inſtant, let the cheeſe drop out of her mouth. 


This being what the Fox wanted, he chopped it up 


in a moment; and trotted away, laughing to him- 


felt at the eaſy credulity of the Crow. 


Tas APPLICATIFON, 


Trost who love flattery (as, it is to be feared, too many 
do) are in a fair way to repent of their foible at the long 
run. And yet how few are there among the whole race of 
mankind, who may be ſaid to be full proofs againſt its at- 
tacks! The groſs way by which it is managed by ſome 
filly practitioners, is cnou2h to alarm the dulleſt apprehun- 
ſion, and make it to value itſelf upon tlie quickneſs of its 
inſight into the little plots of this nature. But let the am- 
buſcade be diſpoſed with due judgment, and it will ſraree 
fail of ſeizing the moſt guarded heart. How many are 


tickled to the laſt degree with the pleaſure of flattery, even 


while they are applauded for their honeſt dete ſt ation of it! 
There is no way to baffle the force of this engine, but by 


every one's examimbyg impartzally for himſelf, the true eſti- 


mate of his own qualities: If he deals ſincerely in the 
matter, no body can tell ſo well as himſelf, what degree of 
eſteem ought to attend any cf bis actions; and therefore 


he ſhould be entirely eaſy, zs to the opiricon men are like 


to have cf them in the world. If they attribute more to 
him than is his due, they are deſigniag or miſtaken; if 


they allow him lets, they are envicus, or, peſſi , ſtill 


more millaken; and, in either caſe, are to be deſpiſed, or 


diſregarded. For he that flatters without deſigning to 
make advantage of it, is a feol: And whoever encourages - 
that flatte ry which be has ſenſe enough to ſee through, ia 


2 vain coxcomb. 


FABLE. 
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FABLE X. 
ä The two Birentks. 
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another Bitch to lend her her kennel, only till 
her month was up, and aſſured her that then ſhe 
ſhould have it again. The other very readily con- 
ſented, and, with a great deal of civility, reſigned it 
to her immediately, However, when the time was 
elapſed, ſhe came and made her a viſit, and very mo- 
deſtly intimated, that now ſhe was up and well, ſhe 
hoped ſhe thould fee her abroad again; for that, 
really, it would be inconvenient for her to. be with- 


out her kennel any longer, and therefore ſhe told 


her ſhe muſt be ſo free as to deſire her to provide 
herſelf with other lodgings as ſoon as ſhe could. 
The lying-in Bitch replied, That truly ſhe was 
aſhamed for having kept her ſo long out of her own 
houſe; but it was not upon her own account las 
indee 


BITCH, who was juſt ready to whelp, intreated 
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indeed ſhe was well enough to go any where) ſo 
much as that of her puppies, who were yet ſo weak, 
that ſhe was afraid they would not be able to follow 
her; and, if ſhe would be ſo good as to let her ſtay 
a fortnight longer, ſhe ſhould take it for the greateſt 
obligation in the world, he other Bitch was ſo 
good-natured and compaſſionate as to comply with 
this requeſt too; but at the expiration of the terin, 
came and told her poſitively that ſhe muſt turn out, 
for ſhe could not poſitively let her be there a day 
longer. Muft turn out,“ fays the other; © we 
will ſee that; for I promiſe you, unleſs you can beat 
me, and my whole litter of wheips, you are never 
like to have any thing more to do here.” 


TRE APPLICATION, 


Poss ession is eleven points of the law; and though, 
where equity flouriſhes, and property is duly ſecured, the 
twelfth point, I mean that of right, is. better than the other 
eleven; yet this Fable may ſerve as a very good l. ſſon of 
caution to us never to let any thing we value go out of our 
poſſeſſion, without very good ſecurity, Wiſe and good- 
natured men will give liberally and judiciouſly what they 
can ſpare; but to lend, where there 1s a probability of our 
being defrauded by the borrower, is the part of a too 
eaſy and b!zracable credulity. 
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FABLE XI. 
The proud FROG. 
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N Ox, grazing in a meadow, chanced to ſet his 

foot among a parcel of young Frogs, and trod 

one of them todeath. The ref informed their mother, 
when ſhe came home, what had happened; telling 
her, that the beaſt which did it was the hugeſt crea- 
ture that they ever ſaw in their lives. What! was 
it ſo big?” ſays the old Frog, ſwelling and blowing 
up her ſpeckled belly to a great degree. Ob! 
bigger by a vaſt deal, ſay they. * And ſo big?“ 
ſays ſhe, ſtraining herfelf- yet mere, © Indeed mam- 
ma,“ ſaid they, if you were to burſt yourſe!f, you 


would never be ſo big.” She ſtrove yet again, aud 
buſt herſelf indeed. 


Tas APPLICATION. 


WHENEVER a man ar 2TH to live equal with one 
of a greater fortune than Himſelf, he is ſure to ſhare a like 
tale 
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fate with the Frog in the Fable. How many vain people 
of moderate eaſy circumſtances, burſt and come to nothing, 
by vying with thoſe, whoſe eſtates are more zmple than 
their own ? Sir Changeling Plumſtock was poſſeſſed of a 
very conſiderable eſtate, devolved to him by the Ceath of 
an old uncle, who had adopted him his heir. He had a 
falſe taſte of happineſs; and without the leaſt, economy, 
truſting to the ſufficiency of his vaſt revenue, was reſolved 
to be ovt-done by nobody, in ſhewing grandeur and ex- 
penſive living. He gave five thouſand pounds for a piece 
of ground an the country, to ſet a houſe upon; the building 
and furniture of which coſt fifty thouſand more; and his 
gardens were proportionably magnificent. Beſides which, 
he thought himſelf under the neceflity of buying out two 
or three tenements which ſtood in his neighbourhood, that 
he might have elbow room enough. All this he could 
very well bear; and-Rill. might have been happy, had it 
not been fpr an unfortunate view which he one day hap- 
pened to take of my Lord Caſtlebuilder's gardens, which 
conſiſt of twenty acres, whereas his own were not aboy 
twelve. From that time he grew penſive; and before the 
enſuing winter gave five and thirty year's purchaſe for a 
dozen acres more to enlarge his gardens, built a couple of 
exorbitant green- houſes, and a large pavilion at the farther 
end of the terrace-walk. The bare repairs and ſuperin- 
tendences of all which, call for the remaining part of his 
income. He is mortgaged pretty deep, and pays nobody: 
But being a privileged perſon, reſides altogether at a pri- 
vate cheap lodging in the city of Weſtminſter. 


& 
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FABLE XII. 


The Fox and the STORE. 
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HE Fox invited the Stork to dinner; and, be- 
[ ing difpoſed to divert himſelf at the expence 
of his gueſt, provided nothing for the entertainment, 
but a ſoup, in a wide ſhallow diſh. This himſelf 
could lap up with a great deal of eaſe ; but the Stork, 
who could but juſt dip in the point of his bill, was not 
a bit the better all the while: However, in a few 
days after, he returned the compliment, and invited 
the Fox ; but ſuffered nothing to be brought to table 
* minced meat in a glaſs-jar; the neck of 
which was ſo deep, and ſo narrow, that, though 
the Stork with his long bill made a ſhift to fill his 
belly, all that the Fox, who was very hungry, could 
do, was to li k the brims, as the Stork flabbered them 
with his eating. Reynard was heartily vexed at firft, 
but when he came to take his leave, owned ingenu- 
ouſly, that he had been uſed as he deſerved; and that 
he had no reaſon to take any treatment ill, of whicll 
himſelf had ſet the example. Tur 
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Ir is mighty imprudent, as well as inhbuman and uncivil, 
to affront any body; and whoever takes the liberty to ex- 
erciſe his witty talent that way, muſt not think much of it, 
if he meets with repriſz]-, Iadecd, if all thoſe who are 
thus paid in their own coin, would take it with the ſame 
frank neſs the Fox did, the matter would not be much; but 
we are too apt, when the jeſt comes to be turned home 
upon ourſelves, to think that inſufferable in another, which 
we looked upon as pretty and facetions, when the humour 
was our own. The rule of doing as we would be done by, 
ſo proper to be our model in every tranſaction of life, may 
more particularly be of uſe in this reſpett: Becauſe people 


ſeldom or never receive any advantage by theſe little ludi- 


crous impoſitions; and yet, if they were to aſk themſelves 
the queſtion, would find, that another's uſing them in the 


ſame manner, would be very diſpleaſing. 


FAB. XIII. The EAdlxE and the Fox. 
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A Fagle that had young ones, looking out t for 
ſomething to feed them with, happened to ſpy 
a Fox's Cub, that lay baſking itſelf abroad in the ſan, 
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She made a ſtoop, and truſſed it immediately ; but 
before ſhe had carried it quite off, the old Fox com. 
ing home implored her, with tears in her eyes, to 


ſpare her Cub, and pity the diſtreſs of a poor fond 


mother, who ſhould think no affliction ſo great as that 
of loſing her child. The Eagle, whoſe neſt was up 


in a very high tree, thought herſelf fecure enough 


from all projects of revenge, and ſo bore away the 


Cub to her young ones, without ſhewing any regard 


to the ſupplications of the Fox. But that ſubtile 
creature, highly incenſed at this outrageous barba. 
rity, ran to an altar where ſome country people had 
been facrificing a kid in the open fields, and catching 
up a firebrand-in her mouth, made towards the tree 
where the Eagle's neſt was, with a reſolution of fe- 


venge. She had ſcarce afcended the firſt branches, 


when the Eagle, terrified at the approaching ruin of 
herſelf and family, begged of the Fox to deſiſt, and, 
with much ſubmiſhon returned her the Cub again 


ſafe and ſound. 


* 


Tre APPLICATION, 
Tuis Fable is a warning to us not to deal hardly or ir- 


Juriouſly by any body. The conſideration of our being in 


a high condition of life, and thoſe we hurt, far below us, 
will plead little or no excuſe for us in this caſe. For there 
is ſcarce a creature of ſo deſpicable arravk, but is capable 
of avenging itſelf ſome way, and at. fome time or other, 
When great men happen to be wicked, how little ſcruple 


do they make of oppreſſing their poor neighbours ? They 


are perched upon a lofty ſtation, and have built their nel 
on bigh ; and, having outgrown all feelings of humanity, 
are inſenſible of any pangs of remorſe. The widow's tears, 
the orphan's cries, and the curſes of the miſerable, like ja 
velins thrown by the hand of a feeble old man, fall by te 
way, and never reach their heart, But let ſuch a one, n 
the midſt of his flagrant injuſtice, remember, how ealy 8 
matter it is, notwithſtanding his ſuperior diſtance, ſor „ 
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meaneſt vi [lal to be Wa e of him, The hitterneſs of 
an af] ctian, even where cunning is wanting, may animate 
the poorelt ſpirit wi ith reſolmiors of vengeance; and when 
orce that fury 1 Is thoroughly awakened, we know not what 
ſhe will require before ine is Ialled to reſt again. The moſt | 
powerful tyrants Cannot prevent a refolved aftaſſinatiun z 

there are 2 thouſand different ways for any private man to 
do the buſineſs, who is heartily cilpeſed to it, and wi ing 
to ſatisfy his appetite for revenge, at the exnence of his 
life, An old woman may clap a firebrerd in the palace of 
a prince, and it is in the poiver of à poor weak fool to de- 

roy the children of the 1n12Þty. 


FABLE: AIV. 
The Boar and the Ass, 
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Little ſecundtel of an Afs, happening to meet 
w th a Boar, had a mind to de arch ui pon him; 


* And ſo, brot! ner,! ' fays he, © your hu nble f eIvailt. . 


The Boar, ſomechat nettled at his familiarit y, briſt- 
led up to him and told him, he was ſurpriſed to 
ler lim utter ſo 1 pacent an untruth, and was juſt 
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going to ſhew his noble reſentment, by giving him 
a rip in the flank ; but wiſely ſtifling his paſſion, he 
contented himfelt with only faying, * Go, you ſorry 
beaſt! I could be amply and eaſily revenged of you, 
but I do not care to foul my tuſks with the blood of 
ſo baſe a creature.“ 


Tur APPLICATION. 


Foors are ſometimes ſo ambitious of being thought wits, 
that they run great hazards in attempting to ſhew them. 
ſelves ſuch. This is not the firſt Aſs, who, after a hand- 
ſame rebuke from one ſuperior to himſelf, both in courage 
and mciit, has continued his awkward raillery even to the 
laſt degree of offence, But ſuch a dull creature is ſo far 
from raiſing himſelf the leaſt eſteem by his ludicrous vein, 
that he has very good luck if he eſcapes with a whole ſkin, 
Buffcons, like dwarfs, ſhonld be matched with thoſe of their 
own level; a man in ſenſe or ſtature would be aſhamed-to 
encounter eicher of them. But, notwithſtanding all this; 
and though the Boar in the Fable-is a very good example 
to men of generous brave ſpirits, not to give themſelves up 
to paſſion, nor to be diſtempered with thoughts of revenge 
upon the inſolent behaviour of every Als that offends them, 
becauſe their hands would be diſhonoured by the tincture of 
a baſe man's blood; yet, among human creatures, the cor. 
reftion of an Aſs that would be unſeaſonably witty, may be 
performed with juſtneſs and propriety enough, provided it 
be done in good humour, The blood of a ceward, literally 
ſpeaking, would ſtain che character of a man of honour; 
when we chaſtiſe ſuch wretches, it ſhould be done, if poſſi- 


ble, in the utmoſt calmneſs of temper. It takes off ſome- 


thing from the reputation of a great ſoul, when we ſee it is 
in the power of a fool to ruffle and unſettle it. 
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FABLE XV. 
The FrRocs and the fighting BULLS. 
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A FROG, one day, peeping out of the lake, and 

lcoking about him, ſaw two Bulls fighting at 
ſome diſtance off in a meadow, and calling to one 
of his acquaintance, © Look,“ ſays he, © what dread- 
ful work is yonder ! Dear firs, what will become of 
us!“ „ Why, pray thee,” ſays the other, “do not 
frighten yourſelf ſo about nothing; how can their 
quarrels affect us? They are of a different kind and 
way of living, and are at preſent only contending 
which ſhall be maſtcr of the herd.” © Chat is true.“ 
replies the firſt, © their quality and ſtation of life, is, 
to all appearance, different enough from ours; but, 
as one of them will certainly get the better, he that 
is worſted, being beat out of the meadow, will take 
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refuge here in the marſhes, and may poſlibly tread 
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out the guts of ſome of us: So you ſee, we are more 
nearly concerned in this diſpute of theirs, than at firſt 
you were aware of.“ 


Tut APPLICATION. 


THrs poor timorous Frog had juſt reaſon for its fears and 
ſuſpicions : it being hardly poſlible for great people to fall 
out, without involving many below them in the jame fate: 
Nay, whatever becomes of the former, the latter are furs 
to ſuffer ; thoſe may only be playing the fool, while the? 
really ſmart for it. 

It is of no ſmall importance to the honeſt, quiet par: of 
mankind, who deſire nothing ſo much as ty ſee peace and 
virtue flouriſh, to enter ſeriouſly and 1mparigally into the 
conficeration of this point: For, as Aae nt as the quar- 
rels of the great may ſometimes be, yet they are n thing 
without their eſpouſing and ſupporting them one way cr 
other. What is it that occaſions parties, but the ambitious 
or avaricious ſp:rit of men in eminent ſtations, who want to 
eagrols all power in their own hands ? Upon this they f0- 
ment diviſions, and form factioas, ard excite anime ſities 
between well- meaning, but undiſcerning people, who little 
think that the great aim cf their leaders is no more than 
tne advancement of their own private ſelf-intereſt, The 
good of the public is always pretended upoa ſuch occaſions, 
and may ſometimes happen to be tacxed to their own z but 
then it 1s purely accidental. and never was originally in- 
tended. One knows not what remedy to preſcr: ;be agait ſt 

ſo epidemical and frequent à malady, but only, that every 
man who has ſenſe enough to diſcern the pitiful private 
views that attend moſt of the c:ferences between the great 
ones, inſtead of aidin g Or abe: ting either party, Nou! Id, With 
un hone! courage, heartily and openly oppole both. 
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FABLE XVI. 
The KITE and the P1GEONS., 
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RITE, who had kept ſailing in the air for many 

days near a dove-houſe, and made a ſtoop at 
{overal Pigeons, but all 10 no purpoſe (for they were 
too nimble for him) at laſt had recourſe to ſtratagem, 

and took his opportunity one day, to make a declara- 

tion to them, in which he ſet forth his own juſt and 
good intentions, who uad nothing more at heart than 
the defence and protection of the Pigeons 1 in their an- 
cient rights and liberties, and how concerned he was 
at their fears and jealouſies of a foreiga invaſion, 
eſpecially their unjuſt and unreaſonable ſuſpicions of - 
himſelf, as if he intended, by force of arms, to break 
in upon their conſtitution, and erect a tyrannical go 
vern ment over them. To prevent all which, and 
thoroughly to quiet their minds, he thought proper 
to propoſe to them ſuch terms of alliance and articles 
of peace, as might for ever cement a good under- 
C 3 ſtanding. 
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ſtanding betwixt them: The principal of which was, 
That they ſhould accept of him for their King, and 
inveſt him with all kingly privilege and prerogative 
over them. The poor ſimple Pigeons conſented : 
The Kite took the coronation oathi after a very ſo- 
lemn manner, on his part, and the Doves, the oaths 
of allegiance and fidelity, on theirs. But much time 
had not paſſed over-their heads, before the good Kite 
pretended that it was part of his prerogative to de- 
vour a Pigeon whenever he pleaſed. And this, he 
was not contented to do himſelf only, but inſtructed 
the reſt of the royal family in the ſame kingly arts of 
government. The Pigeons, reduced to this miſerable 
condition, ſaid one to the other, © Ah! we deſerve 
no better | Why did we let him come iu?“ 


Tae APPLICATION. 


WHrarT can this Fable be applied to, but the exceeding 
blindneſs and ſlupidity of that part of mankind, . who war- 
tonly and fooliſhly truſt their native rights and liberty with- 
out good ſecurity? Who often chooſe for guarcians of their 
lives and fortunes, perſons abandoned to the moſt urſociable 1 
vices ; and ſeldom have any better excuſe {or ſuch an error 
in politics, than, that they were deceived in their expecta- 


tions; or never thoroughly knew the marn.rs of their king, N 
till he had got them entirely in his power. Which, how- V 
ever, is notoriouſly faiſe; for many, with the Doves in {; 
the Fable, are fo filly, that they would admit of a Kite, 0 
rather than be without a king, The truth 18, we ouglt v 
not to incur the poſũbility of being deceived in ſo important f. 
2 matter as this; an unlimited power ſhou!d not be truſted 2 
in the hands of any one, who is not endued with a per- 1 


ſection more than human, 


FABLE C 
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FABLE XVII. 
The Man and his tio WIVES. 
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MAN, in times when po yg2t my was allowed 

had two Wives: one of which, like himſelt, 
hd ſcen her beſt d:ys, and was juſt as it were entering 
uon che Geciivity of life; but this (being an artful 
woman) ine entue concealed by her dreſs; by 
winch, and fone he lege elegant qualitics, ihe made a 
luft ſometimes to <r gate her kuſband's heart, The 
other was a beautitul young creature of ſeventeen, 
whoſe charms, as yet in the height of bloom, and 
ſceure of their own power, had no occaſion ta call in 
any artifice to their aſſiitance. She made the good 


man as happy as he was capable of Leing, but was 


not, it ſees, completely ſo herfelf : The grey hairs 
mixed zmong the black, pe n her huſband's head, 
gare ner ſome uneaſineſs, by proclaiming the great 
Ciiparity of their years ; wherefcre, unter colour on 
ajuitrig and combing his head, ſhe would every ng 
ad then be twite ching the ſilver hairs with her = 
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pers, that, however matters were, he might fill have 
25 few vifible ſigns of _an advanced age as poſſible: 
The Dame, whoſe years were nearer to an equality 
with his own, eſteemed thoſe grey locks as the ho. 
nours of his head, and could have wiſhed they had 
al] been ſuch; ſhe thought it gave him a venerable 
ook; at leaſt, that it made her appear ſomething 
younger than him: So that every time the honeſt 


man's head fell into. her hands, ſhe took as much 


pains to extirpate the black hairs, as the other had 
cone to demoliſh the grey. I hey neither of them 
Knew of the other's defign; but each continuing her 
project with repeated indufiry, the poor Man, who 
thought their defire to oblige put them upon this ex- 
taordinary officiouſneſs in dreſſing his head, found 
hunſelf, in a ſhort time, without any hair at all. 


Tre APPLICATION. 


PrHorpRyS, wheoP: ſenſe I have generally followed in 
every Fable of which he has made a verſion, in his apph- 
cation of this, is a little ſevere upon the ladies; and tells 
vs, that by this example we may ſee, that the men are ſure 
10 be loſers by the women; as well, when they are the ob- 
3=&ts of their love, zs while they lie under their diſpleaſure, 
All that 1 {ball ad4 ta what he has ſaid, is ta chſerve, that 
many women may unfortunately, out of a pure effect of 
complaiſance, do a thouſand diſagreeable things to their 
huſbands, They, whoſe love is temvered with a tolerabe 
mare of good ſenſe, will be ſure to have no ſeparate views 
of their own, nor do any thing more immediately relating 
to their huſband, without conſulting him firſt. In a mar- 
ried fate, one party ſhould inform. themſelves certainly, 
and not be guefling- and preſuming what will pleaſe the 
other; and if a wife uſes her huſband like a friend only, 
the leaſt ſhe can do, is firſt to communicate to him all the 
important enterpriſes ſhe undertakes; and eſpecially theſe 
which ſhe intends ſhould be for his honour aud advantage. 


FABLE 
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FABLE XVIII. 
The STAG in the Ox-STALL. 
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STAG, rouſed out of his thick cover in the 
midſt of the foreſt, and driven hard by the 
hounds, made towards a farm- houſe, and ſeeing the 
door of an Ox-Stall open, entered therein, and hid 
himſeif under a heap of ſtraw.” One of the Oxen, 
turning his head about, aſked him what he meant by 
venturing himſelf. in ſuch a place 2s that was, where 
he was ſure to meet with his doom? * Ah!” ſays the 
Stag, if you will but be fo good as to favour me with 
your "concealment, I hope I ſhall do well enough; I 
nterd to make off again the firſt opportunity.“ Well, 
e {taid there till towards night; in.came the Ox- 
Men with a bundle of fodder, and never ſaw him. 
In ſnort, all the ſervants of the farm came and went, 
and not a ſoul of them ſmelt any thing of the matter. 
_ Nay, the bailiff himſelf came, according to torm, and 
+ oked in, but walked away no wiſer than the reſt- 
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Upon this, the Stag, ready to jump out of his ſkin 
for joy, began to return thanks to the good-natured 
Oxen, proteſting that they were the moſt obliging 
people he had ever met with in his life. After he 
had done his compliments, one of them anſwered 
him gravely; © indeed we deſire nothing more, than 
to have it in our power to contribute to your eſcape; 
but, there is a certain perſon, you little think of, who 
has a hundred eyes; if he ſhould happen to come, | 
would not give this ſtraw for your life.” In the in. 
terim, home comes the maſter himſelf, from a neigh. 
bour's where he had been invited to dinner ; and be. 
cauſe he had obſerved the cattle to look but ſcurvily 
of late, he went up to the rack, and aſked, why they 
did not give them more fodder? then, caſting his 
eyes downward, © Hey-dey !” ſays he, «© why fo ſpa- 
ring of your litter ? pray ſcatter a Jittle more here. 
And theſe cobwebs—But I have ſpoken ſo often, that 
unleſs I do it myſelt””— Thus, as he went on, prying 
into every thing, he chanced to look where the Stag's 
horns lay ſticking out of the ſtraw; upon which he 
raiſed a hue- and-cry, called all his people about him, 
killed the poor Stag, and made a prize of him, 


Tre APPLICATION. 


Tuk moral of this Fable is, That nobody looks after x 
man's affairs ſo well as he himſelf. Servants being but 
hirelings, ſeldom have the true intereſt of their matter at 
heart, but let things run on in a negligent conſtant diſor- 
der; and this, generally, not ſo much for want of capa- 
city as honeſty. Their heads are taken up with the culti- 
vation of their own private intereſt; for the ſervice and 
promotion of which, that of their maſter is poſtponed, and 
often entirely neglected. | 

Few families are reduced to poverty and diftreſs merely 
by their own extravagance and indulgence in luxury: The 
inattentton of ſervants ſwells every article of expence in - 
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meſtic economy ; and the retinue of great men, inſtead of 
ecerticg their induſtiy to conduce as tar as poſſible to the 
ircreaſe of their maſter's wealth, commonly « xerciſe no other 
ofiz2 than that of locuſts and caterp'llars, to contume and 
devour it. 


FABLE XIX. 


The WoLF and the Dos. 
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LEAN, hungry, half-ſtarved Wolf, happened, 

one moon-fhiny night, to meet with a jul'y,' 
plump, well-fed Maſtiff; and, after the firſt compli- 
ments were paſſed, ſays the Wolt, © You look ex- 
tremely well; I proteſt, I think | never ſaw a more 
graceful, come!y perſon ; but how comes it about, I 
beſeech you, that you ſhould live fo much better rhan 
1? I may ſay, without vanity, that J venture fifty times 
more than you do; and yet Lam almoſt ready to 
periſh with hunger.” The Dog anſwered very 
bluntly, « Why, you may live as well, if you will do 
the ſame for it that I do.” „Indeed! What is that?” 
C 6 | ſays 
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ſays he: © Why,” ſays the Dog, “only to guard the 
houſe a-nights, and keep it from thieves,” “ Wit 
all my heart,” replies the Wolf; “ for at preſent] 
have but a ſorry time of it; and I think to chang 


my hard lodging in the woods, where I endure rain, 


froſt, and ſnow; for a warm roof over my head, and 
a belly-fuil of good victuals, will be no bad bargain,” 
« 'I rue,” ſays the Dog; © therefore you have no. 
thing more to do but to follow me.“ Now, as they 
were jogging on together, the Wolf ſpied a creaſe in 
the Dog's neck, and, having a ſtrange curioſity, could 
not forbear aſking him what it meant! Pugh! no- 
thing, ſays the Dog. © Nay, but pray,” ſays the 
Wolf. Why,“ ſays the Dog, © if you muſt knoy, 
Jam tied up in the day-time, becauſe I am a little 
fierce, for fear I ſhould bite people, and am only let 
looſe a-nights. But this is done with deſign to make 
me {leep a-days, more than any thing elſe, and that 
] may watch the better in the night-time; for, 2 
ſoon as ever the twilight appears, out I am turned, 
and may go where I pleaſe. Then, my maſter brings 
me plates of bones from the table with his own hands; 
and whatever ſcraps are left by any of the family, all 
fall to my ſhare; for you muſt know I am a fayourite 
with every body. So you ſee how. you are to live, 
Come, come along; What is the matter. with you! 
« No,” replied the Wolf, “I beg your pardon; keep 
your happineſs to yourſelf. Liberty is the word witl 
me; and | would not be a King upen the terms you 
mention.“ 2 
a « | 
Tas APPLICATION. 


Tx loweſt condition of life, with freedom attending it 
is better han the moſt exalted ſtation under reſtraim. 
£Aſop ani Phœdrus, who had both felt the bitter effects d 
ſlavery, though the latter of them had the good fortune i 
have the mildeſt prince that ever was, for his maſter, ca 
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not forbear taking all opportunities to expreſs their great 


abhorrence of ſervitude, and their paſſion for liberty, apon 


any terms whatſoever, . Indeed, a ſtate of ſlavery, with 

whatever ſeeming, grandeur and happineſs it may be at- 
tended, is yet ſo precarious a thing, that he muit want 
ſenſe, honour, courage, and all manner of virtue, who can 
endure to prefer it in his choice, A man who has ſo little 
honour as to bear to be 2 ſ1:ve, when it is in his power to 
prevent or redreſs. it, would make no ſcruple to cut the 
throats of his felluw-creatures, or to do any wickedneſs 
that the wanton unbiidled will of his n maſter 
cculd ſuggeſt. 


FABLE XX. 
The Lams brought up by a Goar, 
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WOLF meeting a Lamb, one day, in com- 

pany with a Goat, „ Child,” ſays he, © you 

are miſtaken, this is none of your mother, ſhe is 
vonder, (pointing to a flock of ſheep at a diſtance. 

lt may be ſo,” ſays the Lamb; “ the perſon that 
happened 


50 


happened to conceive me, and afterwards bore me a 
few months in her belly becauſe ſhe could not help 
it, and then dropt me ſhe did not care where, and 
left me to the wide world, is, I ſuppoſe, what you 
call my mother ; but I look upon this charitable 
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Goat as ſuch, that took compaſſion on me in my 


poor, helpleſs, deſtitute condition, and gave me ſuck ; 
ſparing it out of the mouths of her own kids, rather 
than I ſhould want it.” * But ſure,” ſays he, “ you 
have a greater regard for her that gave you life, than 
for any body elſe.” © She gave me life! I deny 
that. She that could not ſo much as tell whether { 
ſhould be black or white, had a great hand in giving 
me life, to be ſure ! But, ſuppoſing it were fo, I am 
mightily obliged to her truly for contriving to let me 
be of the male kind, ſo that I go every day in danger 


of the butcher. What reaſon then have I to have a 


greater regard for one to whom I ain ſo little indebt- 
ed for any part of my being, than for thoſe from 
whom, I have received all the benevolence and kind. 
neſs which have bitherto ſupported me in lite.“ 


Tus APPLICATION, 


IT is they whoſe goodneſs makes them our parents, that 
properly claim our filial reſpect from us, and nct thoſe wio 
are ſuch only out of neceſſity. The duties between parents 


and their cnudren are relative and reciprocal, By al! laws, 


natural as well as civil, it is expected that the parents 
ſhould cheriſh and provide for the child, till it is able to 
ſhift for itlelt ; and that the child with a mutual tenderneſs, 
ſhould depend upon the parent for its ſuſtenance, and yicld 
it a reaſonable obedience. Yet, through the depravity of 
human nature, we very often ſce theſe laws violaced, and 
the relations before-mentioned treating one another with 
as much virulence as enemies of different countries are ca- 
pable of, Through the natural 1mpaticnce and protervity 
of youth, we obſerve the firſt occaſion for any animoſity 
moſt frequently ariſing from their ſide; but, however, there 

are 
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> 2 are not wanting examples of undutiful parents: And, 
-lp when a father, by uſing a for, ill, and denying him ſuch an 
nd education and ſuch an allowance s his circumſtances can 


well afford, pives him occaſion to withdraw his reſpect 
from him, to urge his begetting of him as the ſole obliga- 
tion to duty, is talking like a filly unthinking dotard. Mu- 
\ tual benevolence muſt be kept up between relations, as well 
as friends ; for, without this cement, whatever you pleaſe 
to call the building, it is only a caſtle in the air, a thing to 
be talked of, without the leaſt reality. 


FABLE XXI. 
The PEAcock's Complaint. 
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by, HE Peacock preſented a memorial to Juno, im- 
* porting, how hardly he thought he was uſed 
th in not having ſo good a voice as the Nightingale; 
* how that pretty animal was agreeable to every ear 
ty that heard it, while he was laughed at for his ugly 
ty ſereaming noiſe, if he did but open his mouth. The 
re Goddeſs, concerned at the uneaſineſs of her favourite 
re ; bird, 
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bird, anſwered him very kindly to this purpoſe: « If 
the Nightingale is bleſt with a fine voice, you have 
the advantage in point of beauty and largeneſs of 
perſon.“ „ Ah!” fays he, © but. what avails my 
filent unmeaning beauty, when L am ſo far excelled 
in voice!“ The Goddeſs diſmiſſed him, bidding him 
conſider, that the properties of every creature were 
appointed by the decree of fate: to him beauty; 
ſtrength to the eagle; to the nightingale a voice of 
melody; the faculty of ſpeech to the parrot z and to 
the dove innocence.. That each of "theſe was con- 
tented with his own peculiar quality ; and unleſs he 
had a mind to be miſerable, he muſt learn to be ſo too. 


Tus APPLICATION.. 


Since all things, as Juno ſays, are fixed by the eternal 
and unalterable degree of fate, how abſurd: it is to hear 
people complaining and tormenting themfelves for that 
which it is impoſiible ever to obtain! They who are ambi- 
tious of having more good qualities, ſince that is impracti- 
cable, ſhould ſpare for no pains to cultivate and recommend 
thoſe they have; which a ſourneſs and peeviſhneſs of tem- 
per, inſtead of improving, will certainly leſſen and impair, 
whether they are cf the mind or body, If we had all the 
defirable properties in the world, we could be no more 
than eaſy and contented: with them; and if a man, by a 


right way of thinking, can reconcile himſelf to his own 


cordition, whatever it be, be will fall little ſhort of the 
moſt complete ſtate that mortals ever enjoyed. 


FABLE 
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F ABLE XXII. 
The Fox and the GRA PES. 


KING 

NDP A - 

- REO III 
JANIE 
s 


FOX, very hungry, chanced to com into a 

vineyard, where there hung branches of charm- 
ing ripe Grapes ; but nailed up to a trellis fo high, 
that he leaped till he quite tired nimſett, without be- 
ing able to reach one of them. At laſt, © Let who 
will take them!“ ſays he, © they are but green and 
four ; ſo I'll even let them alone.“ 


Tut APPLICATION. 


Tais Fable is a good reprimand to a parcel of vain. 
coxcombs in the world, who becauſe they would never be 
thought to be diſappointed in any of their purſuits, pretend 
a diſhke to every thing which they cannot obtain, There 
5 a ſtrange ptopenſiiy in mankind to this temper, and there 
ere numbers of grumbling malcontents in every different 
faculty and ſect in life, The difcarded Rateſman, co:4idering 
ide corruption of the times, would not have any hand in the 

admi- 
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aCminiſtration of affairs for all the world. The coun 
"1quire damas a court lite, and would not 80 c inging a 
creeping to a drawing room for the belt place the kingh 
in his diipoſal. A young fellow being aſked how he lik 
a celebrated beauty, by whom all the world knew he u. 
de ſpiſed, anſwered, She had a ſtinking breath. How | 
ſufferable is the pride. of this poor creature man! 
would ſt>0p. to the baſeſt, vileſt actions, racher than K 
thought not able to do any thing, For what is mor? ba 
and vile than lyjagꝰ And when do we lie more notoriouſh 
than When. we diſparage and find faul with a thing, for; 


other reuſou but becauſe it is out of our power 2 ten 
irt 

s be 

FABLE XXIII. lh 
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The Vir ER and the FILE. pen 
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VIPER entering a ſmith's ſhop, looked up and 
down for ſomething to eat; and ſeeing a Fil, 
tell to gnawing it as greedily as could be. be Fil 
told him very gruſfiy, that he had beſt be quiet at 
let him alone; for he would get very little by nibbling 
a! one, who, upon occaſion, could bite iron and ſteel 
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1 Tus APPLICATION 


e lik By this Fable we are cautioned to confider what any 
1c rſon is, before we make an attack upon him after any 
anner whatſoever: Particulariy how we let our tongues 
Ip in cenſuring the actions of thoſe who are, in the opinion 
the world, not only of an unqueſtioned reputation, fo that 
pbody will believe what we infinuate againſt them, but 
ſuch an influence, upon account of their, own veracity, 
hat the leaſt word from them would ruin our credit to all 
tents and purpoſes, If wit be the caſe, and we have a 
tirical vein, which at certain periods muſt have a flow, let 
be cautious at whom we level it; for if the perſon's un- 
erſtanding be of better proof than our own, all our ingenious 
lies, like liquor ſquirted againſt the wind, will recoil back 
pon our own faces, and make us the ridicule of every 
pectator. This Fable, beſides, is not an improper em- 
lem of envy ; which rather than not bite at all, will fall 
ul where it can hurt nothing but itlelf, 
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( FABLE XXIV, 


The Fox and the Go vr. 


FOX having tumbled, by ch ince, into a well 
A had been caſting about a long while to no pus 
pole, how he ihouid get out again; when, at lak; 1 
Goat came to the place, and wanting to drink, aſcel 
Reynard, whether the water was good ? “ Good! 
fays le; “ ay, fo ſweet, thit lam afraid I have ur 
feited myſelt, I have drank fo abundantly.” The 
Goat, upon this, without any mote ao, leapt in; and 
the Fox taking the advantage of his. horas, by the afiilt- 
ance ot them, as nimbly leapt out, leaving the poot 
Goat at the bottom of the well, to ſhift for hiniſl, 


Tux APPLICATION. 8 


Tut doctrine taught us by this Fable is no more that 
this, Tnat we ought to conſider who it is that adviſes us, 
before we follow dhe advice. For, however plauſi de the 
cou ſel may ſeem, if the perſon that gives it is a craft 
Knave, w: may bu aſſured that he intends to ferve > 1miclt 
in more than us, if rot to erect lomeching to his own ad- 
vantage out of our ruin. 1 
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The little, poor country attorney, ready to pet! iH, and 
nk to the loweſt d- pa of pov erty ſor want of employment, 
y ſach arts as theſe, draus the 'quite, bis neighbour, into 

gulph of the low ; till, having hold-of the eranctes cf 
« revenue, ke lifts bimſelf out of obſcurity, aud Lacs 


je other :mmored i in the bottom of a mortgage. 


FABLE XXV. 


The COUNTRYMAN and the SNAKE, 
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A Villager in a froſty, ſnowy winter, found a 

Snake under a hedge, almoſt dead with cold. 
e could nos help having a compaſſion for the poor 
eat 40 broaght if home, and laid it upon the 
; bur it had not lain there long, 
et) id! beg an tociect 
* children, ülling the 
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theſe words: © Is this, vile wretch ! the reward 


„ 


make to him that ſaved your life ? Die, we by 0 
ſerve ; but a ſingle death is too good for you,” 


\ 


TE APPLICATION. 


Tis the nature of ingrates to return evil for good; 
the moraliſts of all ages have inceſſantly declaimed agi 
the enormity of this crime, concluding, that they who: 
capable of hurting their benefactors, are not fit to live i 
community; being ſuch, as the natural ties of parent, frie 
or country, are too weak to reſtrain within the bound: 
ſociety. Indeed, the fin of ingratitude is ſo deteſtal 
that, as none but the moſt inhuman temper can be guili 
it, fo, in writing to men, there is no occaſion to uſe mz 
words, either in expoſing the vice itſelf, or in diſſuadn 
om from the commiſlion of it. Therefore it is: 
ikely that a perſon of Æſop's ſagacity would have compi 
this fable, without having ſomething elſe in view, beſi 
this trite and obvious ſubject. He certainly intended 
put us in mind, that, as none but'a poor filly clown wot 
go to take up a inake and cheriſh it, ſo we ſhall be * 
negligent and ill adviſed, if, in doing good offices, we 
not take care to beſtow our benevolence upon proper objed 
It was not at all unnatural in the ſnake to hifs, and brandi 
his tongue, and fly at the firſt that came near him; as (60 
at the perſon that ſaved his life as any other; indeed moi" 
likely, becauſe no body elſe had ſo much to do with hi 
Nor is it ſtrangt at any time to ſee a reprobate fool thros 
ing his poitonous language about, and committing his e 
travagances againit thoſe, more eſpecially, who are ſo i 
advertant as to concern themfelves with nim. The ſnai 
and the reprobate, will not appear extraordinary in the 
malevolence : but the fenſtole part of mankind canrot he 
thinking thoſe guilty of indiſcretion, who receive either 
them into their protection. 
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ould FABLE XXVI. 


The MounTaIlns in LABOUR. 


HE Mountains were ſaid to be in Labour, and 

uttered moſt dreadful groans. People came 
dgether, far and near, to ſee what birth would be 
roduced ;. and after they had waited a conſiderable 
me in expectation, out crept a mouſe |! 


Tu APPLICATION. 
„GREAT cry and little wool,” is the Engliſh proverb; 


a on e ſenſe of which bears an exact proportion to this Fable. 
e au which are expoſed, all thoſe who promiſe ſomething 
= 5 Weceedingly great, but come off with a production ridicu- 


buſly little. Projectors of all kinds, who endeavour by 
ificial rumours to. raiſe the expectations of mankind, and 
hen by their mean performances defeat and diſappoint 
dem, have, time out of mind, been laſhed with the recital 
[this Fable. How agreeably ſurpriſing it is to ſee an un- 
tomiſing favourite, whom the caprice of fortune has placed 
t the helm of ſtate, ſerving the commonwealth with juſtice 

4 and 
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and integrity, inſtead of ſmothering and entbexnting' ts 
public treaſure to his own private and wicked ends! And 
on the contrary, how melancholy, how dreadſul! or rather 
how exaſperating ard provoking a ſight it is, to behol 
one, whoie conſtant declarations for liberty and the pub 
good have raiſed people's expectations of him to the high, 
eſt pitch, as ſoon as he is got into power, exerting his wha 
art ang cunning to ruin and enſlave his country! The ſz 
gige hopes of all thoſe that wiſhed well to virtue, and flu 
tered themſelves with a reformation of every thing that oz 
poſed the well-being of the community, vaniſh away i 
make, and are loſt in a dark, gloomy, uncomfortabe 


proſpect. 
FAPLE XXVIL 
The AnT and the FLY. 
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NE da there happened ſome words $etweet 
the Ant aad the Fly about precQe ner, and the 
Point Wes argued with great waranith and eagerici 
both ſides. Says we Fly, “It is well know 
what my pretenſions are, and how juſtly they a 
grounded: I hae is Bever a Faciilice tat is L401 
of 
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> ot 1 always taſte of the entrails, even before the 
An ods themſelves. I have one of the uppermoſt ſeats 
athe t church, and frequent the altar as often as any 
ody: 1 have a free admiſſion at court, and can ne- 
der want the king's ear, for I ſometimes fit upon his 
12Whoulder. There is not a maid of honour, or hand- 
ome young creature comes in my way, but, if I like 
er, I ſettle between her balmy lips: And then I cat 
ind drink the beſt of every thing, without having any 
dceaſion to work for my living. What is there that 
uch country puſſes as you enjoy, to be compared with 
a life like this?” The Ant, who by this time had 
ompoſed herſelf, replied with a great deal of temper, 
and no leſs ſeverity, © Indeed, to be a gueſt at the 
ntertainment of the gods, is a very great honour, it 
dne is invited; but I ſhould not care to be a diſa- 
preeable intruder any where. You talk of the king 
and the court, and the fine Jadies there, with great 
amiliarity ;. but as I have been getting in my harveſt. 
n ſummer, I have ſeen a certain perſon, under the 
own-walls, making a hearty meal upon a ſomething 
hat is not ſo proper to be mentioned. As to your 
requenting the-altars, you are in the right to take 
anctuary where you are like to meet with the leaſt 
iſturbance: But I have known people before now 
un to altars, and call it devotion, where they have 
een ſhut out of all good company, and had no where 
ile to go. You don't work for your living, yeu 
ay; true: therefore, when you have played away 
he ſummer, and winter comes, you have nothing to 
we upon; and, while you are ſtarving with cold and 
wnger, 1 have a good warm houſe over my head, 
and plenty of proviſions about me.” 
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Tag APPLICATION. 


Tuis Fable points cnt to us the different characters of 
thoſe that recommend themſelves in a vain- glorious way by 

falſe and borrowed lights; and of thoſe whoſe real merit 
procures them a 200] eſteem wherever they go. Poverty 
and Folly having, at the ſame time, poſſeſſion of any one 
man, cannot fail of making him an object of. pity, if not 
of contempt ; but when an * conceited pride happens 
to be joined with them, they render the creature, in whom 
they meet, at the ſame time deſpicable and ridiculeus. One 
who often attends at court, rot becauſe he has a place, but 
| becauſe he has not, ſhould not value himſelf upon his con- 
dition. They who go to church out of vanity and curio- 
ſity, and not for pure devotion, ſhould not value themſelves 
upon their religion, for it is not worth a ſtraw. They who 
eat at a threepenny ordinary, and ſometimes not fo well, 
ſhould not boaſt either of their dinner or their company, 
In ſhort, no body is a better gentleman than he whoſe own 
honeſt induſtry ſupplies him with a plenty of all neceſſaries; 
who is ſo well acquainted with honour, as never to ſay or 
do a mean or unjuſt thing; and who deſpiſes an idle ſcour. 
drel, but knows how to eſteem men of his own principles. 
Such a one is a perſon of the firſt quality, though he haz 
never a title, and ought to take place of every man who is 
not ſo rich as himſelf. 
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FABLE XXVIII. 
The Op Hovuno, 
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A N Old Hound, who had been an excellent good 
one in his time, and had giverr his maſter great 
{port and ſatisfaction in many a chace, at laſt, by 
the effect of years, became feeble and unſerviceable. 
However, being in the field one day, when the ſtag 
was almoſt run down, he happened to be the firit 
that came in. with him, and ſeized him by one of bis 
heunches; but his decayed and broken teeth net 
being able to keep their hold, the deer eſcaped, and 
threw him quite out, Upon which, his maſter, be- 
ing in a great paſſion, and going to ſtrike him, the 
honeſt old creature is ſaid to have barked out his 
apology : „ Ah! do not ſtrike your poor old ſer- 
vant ; it is not my heart and inclination, but my 
ſtrength and ſpeed that fail me. If what L now am 
Cipleaſes, pray don't forget what I have been,” 
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Tune APPLICATION. 


Tr15s Fable may ſerve to give us a general view of the 
ingratitude of the greateſt part of mankind. Notwith. 
ſtanding all the civility and complaiſance that is uſed among 
people where there is a common intercourſe vf buſineſs, 
yet let the main ſpring, the probability of their being ſer. 
viceable to each other, either in point of pleaſure or. profit, 
be but once broken, and farewel courteſy : So far from 
continuing any regard in behalf of paſt favours, it is very 
well if they forbear doing any thing that is injurious. If 
the maſter had only ceaſed to careſs and make much of the 
old hound when he was paſt doing any ſervice, it had not 
been very ſtrange ; but to treat a poor creature ill, not for 
a failure of inclination, but merely a defect of nature, muſt, 
notwithſtanding the crowd of examples there are to-coun- 
tenance it, be pronounced inhuman and unreaſonable. 

There are two accounts upon which people that have 
been uſeful are frequently negleQed. One, when they ate 
ſo decayed, either through age or ſome accident, that they 
are no longer able to do the ſervices they have formerly 
done; the other, when the occaſion of emergency, which 
required ſuch talents, no longer exiſts. Phcedrus, who more 
than once complains cf the bad conſequences of age, makes 
no other application to this Fable, than by telling his friend 
Philetus, with ſome regret, that he wrote it with ſuch a 
view; having, it ſeems, been repaid with neglect, or worſe 
ulage, for ſervices done in his youth to thoſe who were 
hea able to afford him a better recompence. 
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FABLE XXIX. 
* | The Sick KITE, 


KITE had been fick a long time; and finding 

there were no hopes of recovery, begged of his 
mother to go to all the churches and re:izious houſes 
in the country to try whet prayers and/promifes Would 
eff. in his behalf. Lhe old kite replicd, “ Ingee.!, 
decr fon, I Would willingly undertake any thing to 
ſave your liſe, but J have great reaſon to deſpair os 
doing you any ſervice in the way you propole : For, 
with what face can I aſk any thing of the gods in 
tavour of one, whoſe whole life has been a continual 
ſcene of rapine and injuſtice, and who has not ſerupled 
upon occaſion to rob the very altars themſelves ?“ 


by Tus APPLICATION. 

Thx rehearſal of this Fable almoſt uravoidably draws ' 
our attention to that very ſerious and important point, the 
confideration of a death-bed repentance : And, to expoſe 

D 3 | the 
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the 2bſurdity of rely ing upon ſuch a wel: foundation, we 
reed only if; the ſame queſtion with the kite in the Fable. 
How can be'that has offended the gods all his life-time, by 
6p i: of ciih matr.ar d i juſtice, expect that th- ſhould 
he pleated with him at laſt, for no other rezſ{an but becauſe 
ne fears be mall not be able to oftend them any longer! 
wie in treth ſuch a tepentance can ſignify nothing but a 
ceortirmaton ct his former impudence and folly : For lure 
ro ſtupidity can exceed that of the man who expeels a lu- 
dure 140 panect, and vet can bear to commit any pece of 
„ Junice, wih.alcaic ard deliberation of the f. et. 


FABLE XXX, 


The HARES and the FrRoGs. 
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PON a great ſtorm of wind that blew among 
the trees and buſhes, and made a ruſtling with 
the leaves, the Hares in a certain park (where there 
happened to be a plenty of them) were fo terribly 
jrighted, that they run like mad all over the place, 


zefolving to ſeck out ſome retreat of more ſecurity, or 
to 
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to end their unhappy days by doing violetice to 
themſelves. With this rcfolution, they found an 
outlet where a pale had been broken down ; and, 
bolting forth upon an adjoining common, had not 
jun far before their courſe was ſtopt by that of a gentle 
brook which glided acroſs the way they intended to 
take. This was fo grievous a diſappointment, that 
they were not able io bear it; and they determined 
rather to throw themſelves heaclong into the water, 
let what would become of it, than lead a life fo full 
of dangers and croſies. But upon their coming to 
the brink of the river, a parcel of Frogs, which were 
ſitting there, 3 gre at their approach, leapt into 
the ſtream in great confufion, and dived to the very 
bottom for fear: Which a cunning old puls obſerv 
ing, called to the reſt, and ſaid, Hold ! have a car + 
what you do; Here are other creatures, ] perceive, 
which have their fears-as well as-us : Don't then let 
us fancy ourſelves the moft miferable of any upon 
earth; but rather by their example learn to bear pa- 
tiently thofe inconveniences which our nature has 
thrown upon us.“ 


True APPLICATION. 


Tuis Fable is deſigned to ſhew us how unreaſonable 
many people are for living in ſuch conticual fears and c iſ- 
quiets about the miſerableneſs of their condition, There is 
hardly any ſlate of life great enough to ſatisfy the wiſhes 
of an ambiuicus:man ; and ſcarce any fo mean, but may 
ſupply all the neceſſities of him that is moderate. But if 
people will be fo unwiſe as to work themſelves up to ima- 
ginary misfortunes, why do they grumble at nature and 
tneir ſtars, when their own perverſe minds are only to 
blame ? If we are to conclude ourſelves unhappy by as - 
many degrees as there are others greater than we, why 
then the greateſt part of mankind muſt be miſerable, in 
ſome degree at leaſt : But if they, who repine at their own 
afflcted condition, would but reckon up how many more 
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there are with whom they would not charge caſes, that 
whoſe pleaſures they envy, they would certainly rife up 
better ſatisſied from ſuch a calculation. Bur what ſhall w: 
{ay to thoſe who have a way of creating themſelves panic 
from the ruſtling of the wine, the ſcraiclurg of a fat 0 
mouſe behind the hangiogs, the fluttering ct a mth; u 
the motion cf their (un ſhadow by moon light ? Their 
whole life is as full of alarms as that of a hare, and the 
ne ver think ih culclves fo happy as wen, lik the umoracy 
folks in the fable, they mect with a Kt of creaturcs as frat 
Is themkes. 


FABLE XXXI 
Th? Lion ard the Mouss, 


— —— 


LION, faint with heat, and weary with hunt- 

ing, was laid down to teke his tepoſe uncer the 
tp:cadmg boughs of a tl:ick thady oak, It happened 
that, while he flept, a company of fcrambling Mice 
ran over his back and waxed him: Upon which, 


fearing vp, he clapped his paw vroa che of 7. 
. ani 
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and was juſt going to put it to death ; when the little 
ſuppliant implored his mercy-in a very moving man- 
ner, begging him not to ſtain his noble character with 
the blood of ſo deſpicable and ſmall a beaſt. Ihe 
Lion, conſidering the matter, thought proper to do 
as he was deſired, and immediately releaſed his little 
trembling priſoner, Not long after, traverſing the 
foreſt in purſuit of his prey, he chanced to run into 
the toils of the hunters ;- from whence not able to 
diſengage himſelf, he fet up a moſt hideous and loud 
roar. The Mouſe, hearing the voice, and knowing 
it to be the Lion's, immediately repaired to the place, 
and bid him fear nothing, for that he was his friend. 
Then ſtraight he fell to work, and, with his little 
ſharp teeth, gnawing aſunder the knots and faſtenings 
of the toils, ſet. the royal brute at liberty. 


Tue APPLICATION. 


Turs Fable gives us to underſtand, that there is no per- 
ſon in the world fo little, but even the greateſt may, at 
ſome time or other, ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance; and 
conſequently that it is good to ule clemency, where there is 
any room for it, towards thoſe who fall within our power. 
A generoſity of this kind is a handſome virtue, and looks 
very graceful whenever it is exerted, if there were nothing 
elſe in it: But as the loweſt people in life may, upon oc- 
caſion, have it in their power either to ſerve or hurt us, 
that makes it our duty, in point of common inteteſt, to be- 
have ourfelves with good-nature and lenity towards all with 
whom we have to do. Then the gratitude of the mouſe, 
and his readineſs not only to repay, but even to exceed the 
obligation due to his benefaQtor, notwithſtanding his little 
2 gives 2 7 * of a great ſoul, which ãs never 

much delighted as with an opportunity of ſhewing how 
ſenſible it is of favours uot Bs | 8 boos 
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FABLE XXXII. 
. The FaTal MARRIAGE. 
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HE Lion aforefaid, touched with the grateful 

procedure of the Mouſe, and refoving not to ſe 

be outdone in generofity by any wild beaſt whatſo- lo 

ever, defired his little deliverer to name his own terms, n 

tor that he might depend upon his complying with v 
any propoſal ſhe ſhould make. The Mouſe, fired 
with ambition at this gracious offer, did not ſo much 
conſider what was proper for him to aſk, as what was 
in the power of his prince to grant ; and ſo preſump- 
tuouſly demanded his princely daughter, the young 
Lioneſs in marriage. The Lion conſented : Bur, 
when he would have given the royal virgin into his 
poſſeſſion, the, like a giddy thing as ſhe was, not 
minding how ſhe walked, by chance ſet her paw upon 
her ſpouſe, who was coming to meet her, and cruſh- 

ed her little dear to pieces. 


Tus 
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TAE APPLICATION, 


Tuis Fable ſeems intended to ſhew us, how miſerable 
ſome people make themfelves by a _ Choice, when 
they have all the good things in the world ſpread before 
them to chooſe out of. In ſhort, if that one particular of 
judgment be wanting, it is not in the power of the greateſt 
monarch upon earth, nor of the repeated ſmiles of Fortune 
to make us happy. It is the want or poſſeſſion of a good 
jadgment which oftentimes makes the prince a poor wretch, 
and the poor philoſopher completely eaſy. Now the firſt 
and chief degree of judgment is to know one's ſelf ; to be 
able to make a tolerable eſtimate of one's own capacity, ſo 
as not to ſpeak or undertake any thing which may either 
injure or make us ridiculous; And yet (as wonderful as it 
is) there have been men of allowed good-ſenſe in particular, 
and poſſeſſed of all defirable qualifications in general, to 
make life delightful and agreeable, who have unhappily 
contrived to match themſelves with women of a genius and 
temper neceſſarily tending to blaſt their peace. This pro- 
ceeds from ſome unaccountable blindneſs : but when wealthy 
plebians of mean extraction, and unrefined education, as an 
equivalent for their money, demand bribes out of the nur- 
leries of our peerage, their being deſpiſed, or at leaſt over- 
looked, is ſo unavoidable, unleſs in extraordinary caſes, that 
nothing but a falſe taſte of glory could make them enter 
upon a ſcheme ſo inconſiſtent and unpromiſing. 
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FABLE XXXIII. 
The Wood and the CLowxn. 
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A Country Fellow came one day into the wood 
and looked about him with ſome concern; upen 
which the trees, with a curioſity natural to ſome other 
creatures, -aſked him what he wanted ? He replied, 
That he wanted only a piece of Wood to make 2 
handle for his hatchet, Since that was all, it was 
voted unanimouſly that he ſhould have a piece of good 
ſound, tough fiſh. But he had no ſooner received and 
fitted it for his purpoſe, than he began to lay about 
him unmercifully, and to hack and hew without di- 
ſtinction, felling the nobleſt trecs in all the foreſt, 
Then the Oak is ſaid to have ſpoke thus to the Beech 

in a low whiſper, „Brother, we muſt take it for our 
Pains 


Tees APPLICATION. 


No people are more julily liable to ſuffer than they who 


farniſh their cnemics with any kind of aſſiſtance. It is ge- 
nerons 
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nereus to forgive; it is enjoined us by religion to love our 
enemies; but he that truſts an enemy, much more contri- 
butes to the ſtrengchening and arming of him, may almoſt 
depend upon repenting. him for bis inadvertent benevo- 
lence : And has, moreover, this to add to his diſtreſs, That 
when he might have prevented T7, he brought his misfortune 
upon himſelf by bis own credulity. 
Any perſon in a community, by what name or title ſo- 
ever diſtinguiſhed, who affefts a power hich may poſſibly 
hurt the people, is an enemy to that people, and therefore 
they ought not to truſt him: For though he were ever ſo 
fully determined not to abuſe ſuch a power, yet he is fo far 
a bad man 2s he diſturbs the people's quiet, and makes 
them jealous ard uneaſy, by defiring to have it, or even 
retaining it, when it may prove miſchievous. If we conſult 
hiſtory, we ſhall find that the thing called preregative has 
been claimed and contended for chiefly by thoſe who never 
intended to make good uſe of it; and as readily reſigned 
and thrown up by juſt and wife princes, who had the true 
tereſt of their people at heart. How like ſenſeleſs ſtacks 
do they act, who, by complimenting ſome capricious mor- 
tal, from time to time, with parcels of prerogative, at laſt 
put it out of their power to defend and maintaintkem{lics 
in their juſt and natural liberty ! 
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FABLE XXXIV. 
The Horss and the STAG. 
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HE Stag with his ſharp horns, got the better 
of the Horſe, and drove him clear out of the 
paſture where they uled to feed together. So the 
latter craved the aſſiſtance of man; and, in order to 
receive the benefit of it, ſuffered him to put a bridle 
into his mouth, and a ſaddle upon his back. By 
this way of proceeding, he entirely defeated his ene- 
my ; but was mightily diſappointed, when, upon re- 
turning thanks, and deſiring to be diſmiſſed, he re- 
ceived this anſwer : “ No, 1 never knew before how 
uſeful a drudge you were ; now I have found what 
you are good for, you may depend upon itI will keep 
you to it.“ 


Tue APPLICATION. 


As the foregoing Fable was intended to caution us againl 
conſenting to any thing that might prejudice public liberty, 
this may ſerve to keep us upon our guard in the preſervains 
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of that which is of a private nature. This is the uſe and 
interpretation given of it by Horace, the beſt and moſt po- 
lite philoſopher that ever wrote. After reciting the fable, 
he applies it thus: “ This,“ ſays he, “ is the caſe of him, 
who, dreading poverty, parts with that invaluable jewel, 
Liberty; like a wretch as he is, he will be always fabjea 
to a tyrant of ſome ſort or other, and be a ſlave for ever; 
becauſe his avaricious ſpirit knew not how to be contented ' 
with that moderate competency, which he might have poſ- 
ſeſſed independent of all the world. 


_ 


FABLE XXXV. 


The CounTRY-Movst and the City-Movss. 


* 


AN honeſt, plain, ſenſible Country. Mouſe is faid 
to have entertained at his hole one day, a fine 
Mouſe of the town. Having formerly been play- 
tellows together, they were old acquaintance, Which 
ſerved as an apology for the viſit. However, as 
maſter of the houſe, he thought himſelf obliged to 
do 
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do the honours of it, in all reſpects, arid to make x 
great a ſtranger of his gueſt as he poſſibly could. Jn 
order to this, he ſet before him a reſerve of delicate 
grey-peas and bacon, a diſh of fine -oatmeal, ſome 
parings of new cheeſe; and, to-crown all with a de. 
ſert, a remnant of a charming mellow apple. In 
good manners be forbore to eat any himſelf, Teft the 
ſtranger ſhould not have enough; but that he might 
feem to bear the other company, fat and nibbled x 
piece of wheaten ſtraw very buſily. At laſt ſays the 
ſpark of the town « Old Croney, give me leave to 
be a Intle free with you : How. can you bear to live 
in this naſty, dirty, melancholy hole here, with no- 
thing but woods, and meadows, and mountains, and 
rivulets about you? Do not you prefer the conver- 
{ation of the world to the chirping of birds, and tlie 
ſplendor of a court, to the rude. aſpect of an unculti- 
vated defert? Come, take my word for it, you will 
find it a change for the better. Never ſtand conſi- 
dering, but away this moment. Remember we are 
not immortal, and therefore we have no time to Jo, 
Make ſure of to-day, and ſpend it as agreeably 2 
you can, you know not what may happen to-mor- 
row.” In ſhort, theſe and ſuch like arguments pre- 
vailed, and his country-acquaintance was reſolved to 
go to ton that night. So they both ſet out upon 
their journey together, propoſing to ſneak in after 
the cloſe of the evening. They did fo; and about 
midnight made their entry into a certain great houle, 
where there had been an extraordinary entertain- 
ment the day before, and ſeveral tit- bits, which ſome 
of the ſervants had. purloined, were hid under the 
feat of a window: The country-gueſt was imme- 
diately placed in the midſt of a rich Perſian carpet; 
and now it was the courtier's turn to entertain, who 
indeed acquitted himſelf in that capacity with the ut- 
moſt readineſs. and addreſs, changing the courſes as 

elegantly, 
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elegantly, and taſting every thing firſt as judieiouſſy 
as any clerk of a kitchen, The other fat and enjoyed 
himſelf like a delighted epicure, tickled to the laſt de- 
eres with his new turn of affairs ; when, on a ſud- 
den, a noiſe of ſomebody opening the door, made 
them ſtart from their ſeats, and ſcuttle in confuſion 
about the dining- room. Our country friend in par- 
ticular, was ready to die with fear at the bar king ofa 
huge maſtiff or two, which opened their throats juit 
about the fame time, and made the whole houſe 
echo. At laſt, recovering himſelf, «© Well,” ſays 
he, “if this be vour town-life, much goo | may 3t 
do yon: Give me my poor quiet hole again, wit 
my homely but comfortable grey- peas.“ 


Tar APPLICATION. 

A MoDERATE fortune, with a quiet retirement in the 
country, is prefcrable to the greateſt aflaence which is at- 
terded ieh. care and the perplexity of buſiteſe, and inſe- 
parable from the noiſe and hurry cf the ton. Pne prattice 
c © peneranty cf people ct. ihe beſt taſte, it is to be 
owned, is directly againſt us in this point; but, when it is 
cor ſi lered that this practice of theirs proceeds rather from 
2 compliance with the fathion of the times, than their own 
private thoughts, the object on is of no force. Among the 
great numbers of men who have received a learred educa- 
non, how few are there but either have their fortunes en- 
tirely to make, or at leai thiak they deſerve to have, and 
ought not to loſe che opportudity of gettiog ſomewhat more 
than their fathers have left them ! The town is the field of 
aftiva for volunteers of this kind; and whatever fondaels 
they may have for the counery, yet they mult flay till their 
eircurſlances will admit of à retreat thither. But fur2 
there never was a man yet, wlio lived in a conſtu t return 
of trouble and farig ae in town, as all men cf buſineſs do in 
ſome degree or other, but has formed to himfe!f ſome end 
of getting ſome ſutliciert competen cy, which may enable 
bim to purchaſe a quiet p<. Mon in the country, where he 

may 
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may indulge his genius, and give up his old age to that ei 
{nooth lite, which, in the tempeſt of buſineſs, he had 
often longed for. Can any thing argue more ſtrongly { 
a ccuntry life, than to obſerve what a logg courſe of labon 
people go through, and what diffcolties they encounter y 
come at it? Tney look upon it, at a diſtance, Ike a ki 
of Heaven, a place of reſt and happineſs; and are puſhin 
forward through the rugged thorny cares of the world, y 
make their way towards it, If there are many, who, the 
born to pleutiful fortunes, yet live moſt part of their tim 
in the noiſe, the fmoke, and hurry of the town ; we fhil 
find, upon i- quiry, hat necefiury indiſpenſa ble buſiteſs i 
the real or preterded plea which moſt of them have t 
make ſor it. The ccurt and the ſenate require the atten. 
dance of ſome; law-fuits, and the proper dire ction of trade 
engage others; they who have a ſprightly wit, and u 
elegant taſte for converſation, will reſort to the place whid 
Is F<caented by people of the ſame turn, whatever aver. 
ſion they may otherwiſe. have for it; and others, who han 
no ſuch pretence, have yet this to ſay, that they follow the 
faſhion. They who appear to have been men of the bel 
ſerie among the ancients, always recommend the country 
as the moſt proper ſcene for innocence, eaſe, and virtuow 
pleaſure; and, accordingly, loſt no opportunities of enjoy- 
ing it: and men of the greateſt diſtinction among the mo. 
derns have ever thought themſelves moſt happy, when the 
could be decently ſpared from the employments which the 
excellency of their talents: neceſſarily threw them into, to 
embrace the charming leiſure of a country life. 
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FABLE XXXVI. 
The Mobsk and the WEASEL. 
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A Little, ſtarvelling, thin-gutted rogue of a Mouſe, 
had, with much puſhing and appli:ation, made 
his way through a ſmall-hole in a corn-baſket, where 
he ſtuffed and crammed fo plentifully, that when he 
would have retired the way he came, he found himſelt 
too plump, with all his endeavours, to accompliſh it. 
A Weaſel, who ſtood at ſome diſtance, and had been 
diverting himſelf with beholding the vain efforts of 
the little fat thing, called to him, and ſaid, ( Harkye! 
honeſt friend! if you have a mind to make your ei- 


poor and as lean as you were when you entered, and 
then perhaps you may get off.” 


Taxes APPLICATION. 


Tur y who from a poor mean condition infinvate them-- 
ſelves into a good eſtate, are not always the moſt happy. 

There i is mary times a quiet ard content attending a low 

lie, to which the rich man is an utter ſtranger, oO 
an 


cape, there is but one way for it; contrive to grow as 
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and cares are almoſt inſeparable ; ; and whoever would ge 
rid of the one muſt content himſelf io be diveſted ef ths 
other, He that hath been acquainted with the ſweets 0 
fe, free from the incumbrance of Wealth, and longs to er. 


| joy them again, mult ſtrip himſelf of that incumbrance, i — 
| ever he means to attain h's wiſhes, the f 


Some, from creeping into the loweſt ſtations cf life, have, 
in proceſs of time, filled the greateſi places ia it, and grow a 
o bulky by-purfuing their inatiable appetite after morey, WI ace 

that when they would have retired, they found themſelves ſhe 
too opulent aud full to get off: There has been no expe. ¶ to ke 
dient for them to creep out, till they were ſquec ed and re. WW he n 
daced in ſome razaſare to their primitive |:tdenefs. They of ne 
that hi] themſelves wien that which is the property of tien, Net 
Mould always be ſo ſerved be fore they arc {uRered io e:cape. for! 
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N former days, when the Belly and the other parts 
of the body enjoyed the faculty of ſpeech, and hal 
ſeparate views and deſigns of their own, each part, it 


ſceins, in particular for himſelf, and in the name a 
the 
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me whole, took exception at the conduct of the Belly, 
ad were reſolved to grant him ſupplies no longer. 
They ſaid, they thought it very hard that he ſhould 
jead an idle good- for- nothing life, ſpending and 
ſquandering away, upon his own ungodly. guts, all 
the fruits of their labour; and that, in ſhort, they 
were reſolved for the future to ſtrike off his allow- 
" WW :nce, and let him-ſhift for himſelf as well as he could. 
„be hands proteſted they would not lift up. a finger 
» Wto keep him from ſtarving ; and the mouth wiſhed 
ne might never ſpeak again if he took in the leaſt bit 
ot nouriſhment for him as long as he lived; and, ſays 
„me teeth, may we be rotten if ever we chew a mantel 
for him for the future. This ſolemn league and co- 
venant was kept as long as any thing of that kind 
can be kept, which was- until each of the rebel mem- 
bers pined away to the ſkin and bone, and could hold 
out na longer. Then they found there was no do- 
ing without the Belly, and that, as idle and infigni- 
ficant as he ſeemed, he contributed as much to the 
maintenance and welfare of all the other parts, as 
they did to his. | 


Tur APPLICATION. 


Tuis Fable was ſpoken by Menenius Agrippa, a famous 

Roman conſul and general, when he was deputed by the 

ſenate to appeaſe a dangerous tumult and inſurrection of the 
people. The many wars that nation was engaged in, and 

the frequent ſupplies they were obliged to raiſe, had ſo 
ſoured and inſiamed the minds of the populace, that they 

were reſolved to endure it no longer, and obſtinately re- 

fuſed to pay the taxes which were levied upon them. . It is 

ealy to diſcern how the great man applied this fable : For, 

4 if the branches and members of a community refuſe the 
i government that aid which its neceſſities require, the whole 
a Woult periſh together. The rulers of a > 44 as idle and 
nli2nificant as they may ſometimes ſeem, are yet as neceſ- 
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ſary to be kept up and maintained in a proper and deci . m. 
grandeur, as the ſa nily of each private perſon is in me 
condition ſuitable to itſelf, Every man's enj »yment « 
that little which he gains by his daily labour, depends * 
the government's being maintained in a condition to def: 
and ſecure bim in it. 


' FABLE XXXVIII. 
The LakKk and her Young Oxts, 
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LARER, who had Young Ones in a field of con 
which: was almoſt ripe, was under ſome feat 

leſt the reapers ſhould come to. reap it before ha 
young brood were fledged, and able to remove tron 
the place: Wherefore, upon flying abroad to loot 
for food, ſhe left this charge with them, That they 
ſhould take notice what they heard talked of in be 
abſence, and tell her of it when ſhe came back agail 
When ſhe was gone, they heard the owner of tit 
corn call to his ſon : * Well,” ſays he, I think 


this corn is ripe enough; I would have you go ea" 
| | 10 
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.morrow, and deſire our friends and neighbours to 
me and help us to reap it.” When the Old Lark 
me home, the young ones fell a quivering and 
irping round her, and told her what had happen- 
„ begging her to remove them as faſt as the could. 
he mother bid them be eaſy ; For,” ſays ſhe, «© if 
e owner depends upon friends and neighbours, I 

pretty ſure the corn will not be reaped to-mor- 
w,” Next day ſhe went out again upon the ſame 
caſion, and left the ſame orders with them as be- 
re, The owner came and ſtayed, expecting thoſe 
had ſent to; but the ſun grow hot, and nothing 
as done, for not a ſoul came to help him: © Then” 
s he to his fon, © I perceive theſe ftiends of ours 
e not to be depended upon, ſo that you muſt even 
d to. your uncles and couſins, and tell them I defire 
ey would be here betimes to- morrow morning to 
p us to reap.”* Well, this the young ones, in a 
eat fright, reported alſo to tbeir mother. © If that 
all,” ſays ſhe, “do not be frightened, children; 
r kindred and relations do not uſe to be fo very 
ward to ſerve one another: But take particular 
tice what you hear ſaid the next time, and be ſure 
bu let me know it.” She went abroad the next 
as uſual ; and the owner finding his relations as 
ck as the reft of his neighbours, ſaid to his ſon, 
Harkye, George, do you get a couple of good 
conBkles ready againſt to-morrow morning, and we will 
fealWen reap the corn ourſelves.” When the Young 
| he: ines told their mother this, Then,” ſays the, 
on we muſt be gone indeed; for when a man under- 
loo.Wkes to do his buſineſs himſelf, it is not fo likely he 
tne! Will be difappointed,” 80 ſhe removed her young 
belſhhes immediately, and the corn was reaped the next 


Sh ly by the good man and his ſon, 
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Tat APPLICATION, 


Never depend upon the aſſiſtance of friends and teh. 
tions in any thing which you are able to do yourſelf; fo 
nothing is more fickle and uncertain... The man who relic: 
upon another for the execution of any affair of importance, 
is not only kept in a wretched and flaviſh ſuſperce, while 
he expects the iſſue of the matter, but generally mec ts with 
a diſappointment : While he who lays the chief ftreſs d 
his buſineſs upon himſelf, and depends upon his own ir. 
duſtry and attention for the ſucceſs of his affairs, is in the 
faireſt way to attain his end: And, if at laſt he ſhoul 
miſcarry, has this to comfort him, That it was not through 
his own negligence, and a vain expeRation of the aſſiſtance 
of this friends. To Rand by ourſelves as much as poſiible, 
to-exert our own ſtrength and vigilance. in the proſecution 
of our affairs, is Godlike, being the reſult of a moſt noble 
and highly exalted reaſon ; but they who procraſtinate and 
defer the buſineſs of life by an idle dependence upon others, 
in things which it is in their own power to effect, ſink down 
into a kind of ſtupid abject ſlavery, and ſhew themſelves 
. of the talents with which human nature is dig- 
Aified. 
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FABLE XXXIX. 
The NuRSE and the WOLF. 
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Nurſe who was endeavouring to quiet a froward 

bawling child, among other attempts threatened 
to throw it out of doors to the Wolf, if it did net 
leare off crying. A Wolf, who chanced to be prow- 
ling near the door juſt at that time, heard the ex- 
preſſion, and believing the woman to be in earneſt, 
waited a long while about the houſe, in expectation 
of ſeeing her words made good. But at laſt the 
child, wearied with its own importututies, fell afleep, 
and the poor Wolf was forced to return back to the 
woods empty and ſupperleſs. Ihe fox meeting 
him, and ſurpriſed to fee him going home 10 thin 
and diſconſolate, . aſked him what the matter was, 
and how he came to ſpeed no better that night? 
Ah! do not aſk me,” ſays he; “ was fo filly as 


to believe what the Nurſe ſaid, and have been diſ- 
appointed.“ : E 
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Tus APPLICATION. 


Aru the moraliſts have agreed to interpret this Fable x 
a caution to us never to truſt a woman. What reaſons they 
cculd bave fer giving io rough and uncourtly a .precept, i 
not eaſy to be imagined : For however fickle and unſlad: 
ſome women may be, it is well known there are ſeveral who 
have a greater regard for truth in what they aſſert or pro. 
miſe than moſt men. There is not room in fo ſhort a com. 
paſs to expre(s a due concern for the honour of the ladie: 
upon this occaſion, nor to ſhew how much one is diſpoſed to 
vindicate them: And tho' ther: is nothing had which can 
be ſaid of them, but may, with equal juſtice, be averred of 
the other ſex, yet one would not venture to give them qui 
ho abſolute a precaution as the old mythologiſts have afhxec 
to this Fable, but only to adviſe them to confider woll and 
thoroughly of the matter before they truſt any mar living, 


FABLE XL. 
- The TorrTolsE and the EAGLE. 


HE Tortoiſe, weary of his condition, by wbich 
te was confined to keep upon the ground, and 


being ambitious to have a proſpect, and look _ 
WAY 
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him, gave out, that if any bird would take him up 
into the air, and ſhew him the world, he would re- 
e ward him with a diſcovery of many precious ſtones, 
"WF which he knew were hidden in a certain place of the 
earth: The Eagle undertook to do as he defired ; and 


ie when he had performed his cemmiſſion, demanded 
ro. i the reward : But finding the Tortoiſe, could not 


om. make good his words, he ſtruck his talons into the 
die MW ſofter parts of his body, and made him a ſacrifice to 
d to his revenge. 


dof Tus APPLICATION. 
my As mer. of honour ought to conſider calmly how far the 


things which they promi.e may be in their power, before they 
1 venture to make promiſes upon this account, becauſe the 
'S non-performance of them will be apt. to excite an uneaſi- 
neſs within themſelves, and tarniſh their reputation in the 
eyes of other people; fo fools and cowards ſhould be as 
little raſh in this reſpe& as poſſible, leſt their impudent 
forgeries draw upon. them the reſentment of thoſe whom 
they diſappoint, .and that reſentment makes them undergo 
ſmart, but deſerved, chaſtiſement. The man who is fo | 
ſtapid a knave as to make a lying promiſe whefe he is ſure 
to be detected, receives the puriſiment of his folly unpitied 
by all that know him, 
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FABLE XLI. 
The Wind and the SUx. 
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A Diſpute once aroſe betwixt the North- Wind 

and the Sun, about the ſuperiority of ther 
power; and they agreed to try their ſtrength upon: 
traveller, which ſhould be able to get his cloak of 
firſt, The North-Wind began, and blew a very cold 


blaſt, accompanied with a ſharp driving ſhower : But 


this, and whatever elſe he could do, inſtead of making 
the man quit his cloak, obliged him to gird it about 
his body as cloſe as poſſible. Next came the -Sun, 


who, breaking out from a thick watery cloud, drove 
away the cold vapours from the ſky, and darted his 


warm ſultry beams upon the head of the poor wes- 
ther-beaten traveller. The man growing faint wit 


the heat, and unable to endure it any longer, fit 


throws off his heavy cloak, and then flies for protec 


tion to the ſhade of a neighbouring grove. 
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Tus APPLICATION. 


Trent is ſomething in the temper of men ſo averſe to 
Frere and boiſterous treatment, that he who endeavours to 
carry his point that way, inſtead of prevailing, generally 
leaves the mind of him, whom he has thus attempted, in a 
more confirmed and obſtinate ſituation than he found it at 
fir, Bitter words and hard uſage freeze the heart into a 
kind of obduracy, which mild perſuaſion and gentle lan- 
guige only can diſſolve and ſoften; Perſecation has always 
fred and riveted thoſe opinions which it was intended to 
diſpe!; and ſome diſcerning men have attributed the quick 
growth of Chriſtianity, in a great meaſure, to the rough 
and barbarous reception which its firſt teachers met with in 
the world. The ſame may have been obſerved of our re- 
formation ; The blood of the martyrs was the manure 
which produced that great Proteſtant crop, on which the 
Church of England has ſubſiſted ever ſince. Providence, 
which always makes uſe of the moiſt natural means to attain 
's purpoſe, has thought fit to eftabliſh the pureſt religion 
by this method: The conſideration of which may give a 
proper check to thoſe who are continually endea vouring- to 
root out errors by that very management which ſo infalli- 
bly fixes and implants all opinions, as well erroneous as or- 
thodox, When an opinion is ſo violently attacked, it raiſes 
an attention in the perſecuted party, 1 gives an alarm to 
their vanity, by making them think that worth defending 
and keeping at the hazard of their lives, which, perhaps, 
otderwiſe they would only have admired awhile for the ſake 
of its novelty, and afterwards reſigned of their own accord. 
In ſhort, a fierce, turbulent oppoſition, like the north-wind, - 
only ſerves to make a man wrap his notions more cloſely 
adout him; but we know not what a kind, warm, ſunſhiny 
behaviour, rightly applied, would not be able to effect. 
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1 FABLE XLII. 
_ The Ass in the Lion's SK1; 


"A N Afs, finding the Skin of a Lion, put it on; 
and going into the woods and paſtures, threw 
all the flocks and herds into a terrible conſternation, 
At laſt, meeting his owner, he would have frightened 
him alſo ; but the good man, ſeeing his long ears 
ſtick out, preſently knew him, and with.a good cud- 
gel made him ſenſible, that notwithſtanding his being 
dreſſed in a Lion's Skin, he was really no more than 
an Aſs. 
Tu Rg APPLICATION. 
As all zffeation is wrong, and tends to expoſe and make 
a man ridiculous, fo the more diſtant he is from the thing 
which he affects to appear, the ſtronger will the ridicule be 
which he excites, and the greater the inconveniences into 
which he runs himſelf thereby. How ftrangely abſurd it 
15 for a timorous perſon to procure a military poſt, in orcer 
to keep himſelf out of danger! And to fancy a red coat the 
ſureſt protection for cowardice ! Yet there have been thole 


who have purchaſed a commiſſion to avaid being inſulted y 
s al. 
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and have been ſo filly as to think courag was interwoven 
with a ſaſh, or tied up in a cockade. hut it would not he 
amiſs for ſuch gentlemen to conſider, hat it is not in the 
dower of ſcarlet cloth to alter nature; and that, as it is ex- 
pecled a ſoldier theuld ſhew himſelf a man of courage ard 
iutre praity upon all proper occaſions, they muy by this means. 
meet the diſyrace they interced to avoid, ard appear greater 
alles than they need to have done. However, it is vet in 
print of fortitude only that people are liable to exnoſe then - 
ſelves, by aſſuming a character to which they are not «qual ; 
but he who puts on a ſhew of learning, of religion, of a 
ſuperior capacity in any reſpect; or, in ſnort, Of any virtuc 


or knowledge to which he has no proper claim, is, and will 


always be found to be, An aſs in a lion's ſkin.” 


'FABLE XLIII. 
The FRoG and the Fox, 
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Frog, leaping out of the lake, and taking the 
advantage of a rifing ground, made proclama- 
uon to all the beaſts of the foreſt, that he was an 


able phyſician, and, for curing all manner of diſtem- 
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pers, would turn his back to no perſon living. This 
diſcourſe, uttered in a parcel of hard, cramp words, 
which nobody underſtood, made the beaſts admire 
his learning, and give credit to every thing he faid, 
At laft, the Fox, who was preſent, with indignation 
aſked him, how he could have the impudence, with 
thoſe thin lantern-jaws, that meagre pale phiz, and 
blotched ſpotted body, to fet up for one who was able 
to cure the infirmities of others? 


Y Tezx APPLICATION, 


A $1CKLY infirm look is as difadvantageous in a phyſi. 
cian, as that of a rake in a clergyman, or a ſheepiſh one in 
a ſoldier. If this moral contains any thing further, it is, 
that we ſhould not ſet up for rectiſying enormities in others, 
while we labour under the ſame ourſelves, Good advice 
ought always to be followed without our being pre -diced 
upon account of the perſon from whom it comes: But it is 
ſeldom that men can be brought to think us worth mindity, 
when we preſcribe cures for maladies with which oupſelvet 
are infeAed. * Phyſician, heal thyſelf,” is too ſcriptural 
not to be applied upon ſuch an occaſion ; and it we would 
avoid being the jeſt of an audience, we muſt be ſound, and 
free from thoſe diſeaſes, of which we would endeavour to 
cure cthers, How ſhocked muſt people have been to hear 
a preacher for a whole hour declaim againſt drunkenneſs, 
when his own infirmity has been ſuch, that he could neither 
bear nor forbear drinking; and perhaps was the only per- 
fon in the congregation who made the doctrine at that time 
neceſſary ! Others too have been very zealous in « xpiccirg 
crimes, for which none were more ſuſpected than them- 
ſeJves : But let ſuch filly hypocrites remember, that they 
whoſe eyes want couching, are the moſt improper people 
in the world to ſet up for oculiſts. 


FABLE 
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FABLE XLIV. 
The Miscnitvous Dos. 


Certain man had a Dog, which was ſo curſt 
and miſchievous, that he was forced to faſten a 
heavy clog about his neck to keep him from running 
at, and worrying people. This the vain cur took 
for a badge of honourable diſtinction, and grew ſo 
inſolent upon it, that he looked down with an air of 
ſcorn upon the neighbouring dogs, and refuſed to 
keep them company: But a ſly old poacher, who 
was one of the gang, affured him, that he had no 
reafon to value nimfelf upon the favour he wore, 
fince it was fixed upon him rather as a mark of diſ- 
grace than of honour. | 
Tus APPLICATION. 

Sou people are ſo exceedingly vain, and at the ſame time 
ſo dull of apprehenſien, that they interpret every thing by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from others in their own favour. 
If they betray any weakneſſes in converſation, which are apt 
to excite the laughter of their company, they make no 
leruple of aſcribing it to * ſuperiority in point of 7 
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If want of ſenſe cr breediog (one of which is always the 
caſe) diſpoſes them to give or miſtake affronts, upon which 
account all diſcreet ſenfable people are ebliged to ſhun their 
company, they impute it to their own valour and magna. 
nimity, to which they fancy the world pays an awful ard 
reſpectſul deference. There are ſeveral decent ways of 
preventing ſuch turbulent men from doing miſchi: f, which 
might be applied with ſecrecy, and many times paſs unte- 


garded, if their own arrogancy did not require the reſt cf 
mankind to take notice of it. 


FABLE XLV. Jueirter and the Cant, 


HE Camel preſented a petition ta Jupiter, com- 


plaining of the hardſhip of his caſe, in not 
having, like bulls and other creatures, horns, or any 
weapons of defence to protect himſelf from the attacks 
of his enemies; and praying that relief might be given 
him in ſuch manner as might be thought moſt expe- 
dient. Jupiter could not help fimiling at the imper- 
tinent addrefs of the great filly beaſt; but however 
rejected the petition ; and told him, that, ſo far from 
granting his unreaſonable requeft, henceforward he 
would take care his ears ſhould be ſhortened, as 2 

puniſhment for his preſumptuous importunity, 4 
BE 
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Tas APPLICATION, 


Tur nature of things is ſo fixed in every particular, that 
they are very weak ſuperſtitious people, who dream it is to 
be altered. But beſides the impoſſibility of preducing a 
change by addreſſes of this nature, they who employ much 
of their time upon ſuch accounts, inſtead of getting, are {ure 
to loſe in the end. When any man is fo frivolous ard vex- 
zt'ous as to make unreaſonable complaints, and to harbour 
undue repinings in his heart, his peeviſhneſs will leſſen the 
real gods which he poſſeſſes, and the ſourneſs of his tem- 
per ſhorten that allowance of comfort which he already 
thinks too ſcanty. Thus, in truth, it is not Providence, 
bat onrſelves who pumiſhes our own importunity in ſolicit- 
In ng for impoſſibilities, with a ſharp corroding care, which 
bridges us of ſome part of that litcle pleaſure which Pro- 
8 has caſt into our lot. 


FABLE XLVI. 
The TRAVELLERS and the BEAR. 
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Wo men being do travel through a foreſt to- 
gether, mutually promiſed to ſtand by each other 

Ir any danger they ſhould meet upon the WAY, 
E 6 they 
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They had not gone far before a Bear came ruſhing 
towards them out of a thicket; upon which, one 
being a light nimble fellow, got up into a tree; the 
other falling flat upon his face, and holding his breath, 
lay ſtill, while the Bear came up and ſmelled at him; 
but that creature, ſuppoſing him to be a dead careaſe, 
werit back again into the wood, without doing him 
the leaſt harm, When all was over, the ſpark who 
had climbed the tree came down to his companion, 
and, with'a pleaſant ſmile, aſked him what the Bear 
had- ſaid to him; “ for,“ ſays he, “ I took notice 
that he clapt his mouth very cloſe to your ear.“ 
« Why,” replies the other, “he charged me to take 
care for the future, not to put any confidence in ſuch 
cowardly raicals as you are.“ : 


TE APPLICATION 


Tnoucn nothing is more common than to hear people 
profeſs ſervices of friendſhip, where there is no occafion 
for them; yet ſcarce any thiny is ſo hard to be found as a 
true friend, who will aſſiſt us in time of danger and diff. 
culty. All the declarations of kindneis which are made to 
an experienced man, though accompanied by a ſqueeze of 
the hand, ard a ſolemn affeveration, ſhould leave no greater 
3mprefſion upon his mind, than the whiſtling of the hollow 
bre: ze which bruſhes one's ear with an unmeaning ſalute, 
and is preſently gone. He that ſuccours our nece ſſity by a 
well timed aſſiſtance, though it were not uſhered in by pie- 
vious compliments, will ever after be looked upon as our 
friend and proteQor ; and, in ſo much a greater degree, a 
the favour was unaſked and unpromiſed; as it was not ex- 
torted by importunities on the one fide, nor led in by a nu- 
merous attendance of promiſes on the other. Words are 
nothing till they are fulfilled by actions; and therefore we 
Mould not ſuffer ourſelves to be deluded by a vain hope 
and reliance upon tbem. 


FABLE 
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Certatn Knight, growing old, his hairs fell off 

and he became bald; to hide which imperfeaion 
he wore a periwig : But as he was riding out with 
ſome others a-hunting, a ſudden guſt of wind blew 
off the periwig, and expoſed his bald pate. The com- 
pany could not forbear laughing at the accident; and 
he himſelf laughed as loud as any body, ſaying, ** How 
was it to be expected that I ſhould keep ſtrange hair 
upon my head, when my own would not ſtay there?“ 


-Tzs APPLICATION. 


To be captious is not more uneaſy to ourſelves than it is 
diſagreeable to others. As no man is entirely without fault, 
a few defects, ſurrounded with a guard of good qualities, 
may paſs muſter well enough ; but he whoſe attention is al- 
ways upon the catch for ſomething to take exception at, if 
he had no other bad quality, can never be accepiable. A, 
captious temper, like a little leaven, ſours a whole lump of 
virtues, and makes a diſreliſh that which might otherwiſe 
be the moſt grateful converſation. If we would live eaſy 
o ourſelves, and agreeable to others, we ſhould be ſo far 
irom ſeeking occaſions of being angry, that potions 1 

ou 
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Nould let them paſs unregarded when they come in our 
way; or, if they are ſo palpable that we cannot help taking 
rotice of them, we ſhould do well to rally them off with 3 
jeſt, or diſſolve them in good humour. Some people” take 
a ſecret pleaſure in netting and fretting others; and the 
more praCticable they find it to exercife this quality upon 
any one, the more does it het and prompt their inclinatioz 
to do it, Bur as this tafent ſa vours ſomething of ill-nature, 
it deſetves to be baffled and defeated : Which one canrot 
do better, than by receiving all that is uttered at ſuch a 
time with a cheerful aſpect, and an ingenuous, pleaſant, 
unaff ted reply. Nar is the expedient of the bald knight 
unworthy of our imitation : For, if by any word or action 
we happen to raiſe the laughter of thoſe about us, we can- 
not ſtifle ir ſooner or better, than by a briſk prefence of mind 
to join in mirth with the company; and, if poſſible, to an. 
ticipa'e the jeſt which another is ready to throw out upon 
the occaſion. 
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FABLE XLVIII. The Two Pois. 
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N earthen Pot, and one of braſs, ſtanding togt- 
ther upon the river's brink, were both carried 
The * 
ct 


away by the flowing in of the tice, 
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pot ſhewed ſome uneaſineſs, as fearing he ſhould be 


roken ; but. bis companion of brafs bid him be un- 
er no apprebenſions, for that he would take care of 
. im. * O,” replies the other, “ keep as far off as 
E 


fraid of: For whether the ſtream dathes you againſt 
ne, or me againft you, I am fure to be the ſufferer; 
and therefore, I beg of you, do not let us come near 
one another. 


Fus APPLICATION. 


n= Aua of moderate fortune, who is contented with what 
d Die has, and finds he can live happily upon it, ſhould take 
n. Neare not to hazard and expoſe his felicity by conſorting 
on vit the great and the powerful. People of equal condi- 
tion may float down the current of life, without hurting 
each other: Butit1s a point of ſome difficulty to ſteer one's 
courſe in the company of the great, ſo as to eſcape without 
a bulge, One would not chocſe to have one's little coun- 
try-box ſituated in the neighbourhood of a very great man 
tor whether I 1gnorantly treſpaſs upon him, or he know. 
ingly encroaches upon me, I only am likely to be the ſuf. 
ferer. I can neither entertain nor play with him upon his 
own terms; for that which is moderation and diverſion to 
dim, in me would be extravagance ard ruin, 


FABLE 


ver you can, I entreat you; it is you I am moſt. 
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FAB. XLIX. The Peacock and the Cum 
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Hi Peacock and the Crane y chance met to- uin 

gether in the ſame place: the Peacock erecting 
his tail, diſplayed his gaudy plumes, and looked with 
contempt upon the Crane, as ſome mean ordinary 
perſon. The Crane, reſolving to morcify his inſo- 
lence, took occaſion to ſay, that Peacocks were very 
fine bir-is indeed, if fine feathers could make them 
ſo; but that he thought it a much nobler thing to 
be able to riſe above the clouds, than to ſtrut about 
upon the ground, and be gazed at by children, 


Tre APPLICATION. 


Ir is very abſurd to ſlight or inſult another upon his wart. 
ing a property which we poſſeſs ; for he may, for any thing 
we know, have as juſt reaſon to triumph over-us, by being 
maſter of ſome good quality, of which we are incapable, 
But, in regard to the fable before us, that which the pea- 
cock values himſelf upon, the glitter and finery of drefs, is 
one of the molt trifling conſiderations in nature; and what 
a man of ſenſe would be aſhamed to reckon even as the leaſt 
part of merit. Indced, children, and thoſe people who 
thiak much about the ſame pitch with them, are apt * it \ 


Nt, 
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aken with varniſh and tinſel : But they who examine by 
the ſcale of common ſenſe, muſt find ſomething of weight 
and ſubſtance, before they can be perſuaded to ſet a value. 
The mind, which is ſtored with virtuous aud rational ſen- 
timents, and the behaviour, which ſpeaks complacence and · 
humility, ſtamps an eſlimate upon the pofſ. flor, which all 
judicious ſpectators are ready to admire and ackncwledge. 
But if there be any merit in an embroidered coat, a brocade 
waiſtcoat, a ſhoe, a ſtocking, or a ſword-knoty, the perſon 
who wears them has the leaſt claim to it ; let it be afcribed 
where it juſtly belongs; to the ſeveral artizans who wrought 
and diſpoſed of the materials of which they conſiſt. This 
moral is not intended to derogate any thing from the mag- 
nificence of fine clothes and rich equipages, which, as times 
and circumſtances require, may be uſed with decency and 
ropriety _— : But one cannot help being concerned, 
eſt any worth ſhould be affixed to them than their own in- 
tricfic value. 8 | 


FABLE L. The Oak and the REE D. 
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N Oak, which hung over the bank of a river, was 

+ 4 blown down by a violent ſtorm of wind; and as 
it was carried along by the ſtream, ſome of its houghs 
bruſh2d 
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bruſhed againſt a Reed, which grew near the hore, 
This truck the Oak with a thought of admiration, 
211d he could not forbear aſking the Reed how he 
came to ſtand ſo ſecure and unhurt in a tempef} 
which had been furious enough to tear an Oak u 
by the roots ? “ Why,” ſays the Reed, * 1 ſecure 
myſelf by putting on a behaviour quite contrary t 


what you do; inftead of being ſtubborn and (tiff, and: 


cohfiding in my ſtrength, I yieid and bend to the 
blaſt, and let it go over me, knowing how vain and 
iruitiefs it would be to reſiſt it,” 


TA APPLICATION: 


Tnovon a tame ſubmiſſion to injuries which it is in our 
power to redreſs, be generally eſteemed a baſe and diſho- 
nourable thing, yet, to reſiſt where there is no probability, 
or even hopes of our petting the better, may alſo be looked 
upon as the effect of a blind temerity, and perhaps of a wes: 
underſtanding. The ſtrokes of fortune are oftentimes as 
irreſiſtible as they are ſevere ; and he who with an impatient, 
reluctant ſpitit fights agaĩuſt her, inftead of alleviating, docs 
but double her blows upon himſelf. A perſon of a queer fill 
temper, whether it is given him by nature, or acquired by 
art, calmly compoſes himſeif in the midſt of a ſtorm, ſo as 
to elude the ſhock, or receive it with the leaſt detriment: 
Like a prudent experienced ſailor, wo is ſwimmirg to the 
ſhore from a wrecked veſſel in a ſwelling ſea, he does not 
oppoſe the fury of the waves, but ſtoops ard gives way, 
that they may roll over his head without obſtruction. The 
doctrine of abfolute ſubmiſſion, in all cles, is an abſurd, 
dogmatical precept, with nothing but ignorance and ſuper. 
ſtition to ſapport it: But, upon particular occaſions, and 
where it is impoſſible for us to overcome, to ſubmit pati- 
ently is one of the moſt reaſcnzble maxims in life. 


FABLE 
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FABLE LI. The Fox and the T1ctk. 
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A Skilful archer coming into the woods, directed 
his arrows ſo ſucceſsfully, that he flew many 

wild beaſts, and purſued ſeveral others. This put 
the whole ſavage kind into a fearful confternation, 
and made them fly to the moſt retired thickets for 
refuge. Art laſt the Tiger reſumed a courage, and 
bidding them not be afraid, ſaid, that he alone would 
engage the enemy; telling them, they might depend 
upon bis valour and ſtrength to revenge their wrongs. 
In the midſt of theſe threats, while he was laſhing him- 
elf with his tail, and tearing up the ground for anger, 
an arrow pierced his ribs, and hung by its barbed 
point in his fide, He ſet up a hideous and loud roar, 
occaſioned by the anguiſh which he felt, and endea- 
Yourec to draw out the painful dart with his tceth ; 
men the Fox approaching him, inquired with an air 
of ſurpriſe, who it was that could have ſtrength and 
courage enough to wound ſo mighty and valorous a 
beaſt ! « Ah!“ ſays the Tiger, “ I was miſtaken in 
my reckoning : It was that invincible man yonder.“ 
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Tux APPLICATION. 


Trovcn ſtrength and courage are very good inpredi. 
ents towards the making us ſecure and formidable 1n the 
world, yet unleſs there be a proper portion of wiſdom & 
policy to direct them, inſtead of being ſerviceable, they 
often prove detrimental to the proprietors. A raſh froward 
man, who depends upon the excellence of his own part 
and accompliſhments, is likewiſe apt to expoſe a weak fide, 
which his enemies might not otherwiſe have obferved, and 

ives an advantage to others by choſe very means which he 
ancied whuld have ſecured it to himſelf, Counſel and 
conduct always did, and always will, govern the world; 
and the ſtrong, in ſpite of all their force, can never avoid 
being tools to the crafty, Some men are much ſuperior to 
others in wiſdom and; licy, as man, in general, is above: 
brute, Strength, ill concerted, oppoſed to them, is like: 
quarter-ſtaff in the hands of a huge, robuſt, but bungling 
fellow, who fights- againſt a maſter of the ſcience. The 


latter, though without a weapon, would have ikill and 2d. 


dreſs enough to dilarm his adverſary, and drub him with 
his own ſtaff, In a word, ſavage fiercencis, and brutal 
ſtrength, muſt not pretend to ſtand in competition with 
fineſſe and ſtratagem. 


FABLE 
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FABLE LIL 
The Lion and the Four BULLs. 
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| or Bulls, which had entered into a very ſtrict 
friendſhip, kept always near one another, and 
fed together. "The Lion often ſaw them, and as 
often had a mind4to make one of them his prey: But, 
though he could eaſily have ſubdued any of them 
ſingly, yet he was afraid to attack the whole alliance, 
as knowing they would have been too hard for him, 
and therefore contented himſelf for the preſent with 
keeping at a diſtance. At laſt, perceiving-no attempt 
was to be made upon them, as long as this combi- 
nation held, he took occaſion, by whiſpers and hints, 
to foment jealoufies, and raiſe diviſions among them. 
This ſtratagem ſucceeded ſo well, that the Bulls grew 
cold and reſerved towards one another, which ſoon 
after ripened into a downright hatred and averſion, 
and at laſt ended in a total ſeparation. The Lion 
had now obtained his. ends ; and, as impoſſible as it 
was for him to hurt them while they were united, 
he tound no difficulty, now they were parted, to ſeize 
and devour every Bull of them, one after another. 


Tre 
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Tux APPLICATION. 


Tu moral of this fable is ſo well known and alloy, 
that to go about to enlighten it would be like holding: 
candle to the fan. A kingdom divided sgainſt i 
cannot ſtand;“ and ex a maxim as it is, wa 
— n to be unged 20 che attention i 
mankj beſt man that -ever Brad. And fn 
— ng and alſiances are of ſo great iovpormnce oor 
well-being and happineſs, we cannot be too often cautions! 
not to det them be broken by . 
or any other contrrrance of our enemies. 


FABLE LII. 
The Crow and the ProGutn.. 
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CROW, dy to die with thirſt, flew with jo 
to a pitcher, which he beheld at ſome diſtance 


When he came, he found water in it indeed, but f 
near the bottom, that, with all his ſtooping and 
ſtraining, he was not able to reach it: Then he en- 
deavoured to overturn the pitcher, that ſo at leaft be 


might be able to get a little of it : Dat his ſtrength 
vn 
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was not ſufficient for this: At laſt, ſeeing ſome peb- 
bles lie near the place, he caft them one by one into 
the pitcher ; and thus, by degrees, raiſed the water 
vp to the very brim, and ſatisfied his thirſt, 


Tut APPLICATION, 


Ma xy things which cannot be eff cted by trength, or 
by the vulgar way of enterpriſing, may yet be brought 
about by fome new and untried means. A man of ſagacity 
and penetration, upon encopntering a difficulty or two, docs 
rot immediately deſpair ; but if he cannot ſucceed one 
way, employs his wit and ingenuity another : and, to avoid 
er get over.an impediment, makes no ſcruple of ſtepping 
out of the paths of his forefathers. Since our happineſs, 
next to the regulation of our minds, depends altogether 
upon our having and enjoying the conveniences of life, why 
ſhould we aud upon ceremony about the methods of ob- 
taining them, or pay any deference to antiquity upon that 
ſcore ? If almoſt every age had not exerted itſelf in ſome 
new improvements of its own, we ſtould want a thouſand 
arts, or at leaſt many degrees of perfection in every art, 
which at preſent we are in poſſeſſion of. The invention of 
any thing which is more commodious for the. mind or body 
than what they had before, ought to be embraced readily, 
and the projector of it diſtinguiſhed with a ſuitable encou- 
ragement, Such as the uſe of the compaſs, for example, 
from which mankind reaps ſo much benefit and advantage, 
and which was not known to former ages. When we fol- 
low the ſteps of thoſe who have gone before us in the old 
deaten track of life, how do we differ frem horſes in a 
team, which are linked to each other by a chain or har- 
neſs, and move on in a dull heavy pace, to the tune of their 
leader's bells? But the man who enriches the preſent fund 
of knowledge with ſome new and uſeful improvement, like 
a happy adventurer at ſea, diſcovers, as it were, an un- 
known land, and imports an additional trade into his own 
country ,. 3 
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| FABLE LIv. 
The ForrEsTER and the L1ox, 


"= Foreſter meeting with a Lion one day, the 
| diſcourſed together for a while without differ 
ing much in opinion. At laſt a diſpute happening u 
ariſe about the 17 4 of ſuperiority between a Man 
and a Lion; .and the Man, wanting a better argument, 
ſhewed the Lion a marble monument, on which wa 
placed the ſtatue of a man ſtriding over a vanquiſhed 
lion; © If this,” ſays the Lion, © is all yon have 1 
ſay for it, let us be the carvers, and we will make ths 
lion ſtriding over the man.“ | 


Tus APPLICATFON. 


ConTerpixG parties are very apt to appeal for tht 
truth to records written by their cen fide ; but nothing l 
more unfair, and at the ſame time irſignificant and ur con 
vincing, Such is the partiality of mankind in favour 
themſelves and their own actions, that it is almoſt imp 
ſible to come at any certainty by readirg the accounts wich 


are written on one fide only. We have few or no me- 
mois 
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moirs come down to us of what was tranſacted in the world 
during the ſovereignty of ancient Rome, but what were 
written by thoſe who had a dependency upon it ; therefore 
it is no wonder that they appear upon moſt occaſions, to 
have been ſo great and glorious a nation. What their con- 
temporaries of other countries thought of them we cannot 
tell, otherwiſe than from their own writers: It is not im- 
poſſible but they might have deſcribed them as a barba- 
rous, rapacious, treacherous, unpolite people, who, upon 
their conqueſt of Greece, for ſome time, made as great 
havoc and deſtruction of the arts and ſciences, as their 
fellow-plunderers the Goths and Vandals did afterwards in 
Italy. What monſters would our own party-zealots make 
of each other, if the tranſactions of the times were to be 
handed down to poſterity by a warm, hearty man on either 
lide! And were ſuch records to ſurvive two or three cen- 
turies, with what perplexities and difficulties muſt they em- 
baraſs a young hiſtorian, as by turns he conſulted them for 
the charcters of his great forefathers! If it ſhould fo hap- 
pen, it were to be wiſhed this application might be living 
at the ſame time; that young readers, inftead of doubting 
to which they ſhould give their credit, would not fail to re- 
member that th's was the wock of a man, that of a lion. 
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FABLE LV. 


Y The SATYR and the TRAVELLER. 
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Satyr, as he was ranging The foreſt in an exceed 
ingly cold, ſnowy ſeaſon, met with a Tavelle 
half-ſtarved with the extremity of the weather. 
took compaſſion on him, and kindly invited li 
home to a warm comfortable cave he had in the ho 
low of a rock. As ſoon as they had entered an 
fat down, notwithſtanding there was à good fire 
the place, the chilly traveller could not forbear blo 
ing his fingers ends. Upon the Satyr's aſking hi 
why he did ſo? he anſwered, that he did it to un 
his hands. The honeſt Silvan haying ſeen lit 
of the world, admired a man. who was maſter of 

valuable a uality as that of blowing heat, and ther 

ſore was reſolved to entertain him in the beſt mat 
ner he could. He ſpread the table before him wi 
dried fruits of ſeveral forts, and produced a * 
of cold cordial wine, which, as the rigours of thelc 
ton made very proper, he mulled with ſome * 
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ſpices, infuſed over the fire, and preſented to his ſhiver. 

ing gueſt : But this the Traveller thought fit to blow 
likewiſe ; and upon the Satyr's demanding a reaſon 
why he. blowed again, he replied, to cool his diſh, 
This ſecond anſwer provoked the Satyr's indignation. 
as much as the firſt kindled his ſurpriſe : So taking 
the man by the ſhoulder, he thruſt him out of doors, 
ſaying, he would have nothing to do with a.wretch 
who had ſo vile a quality as to blow hot and cold 
with the ſame mauth. 


Tre APPLICATION. 

TrovucH the poor traveller in the fable was not guilty 
of any real crime in what he did, yet one cannot help ap- 
proving che honeſt ſimplicity of the ſatyr, who could not be 
reconciled to ſuch double dealing. In the moral ſenſe of 
the fable, nothing can be more offenſive: to one of a ſincere 
heart than he that blows with a different breath from the 
ſame mouth; who flatters a man to his face, and reviles 
him behind his back. Some again, juſt like this man, to 

[ſerve a preſent view, will blew nothing but what is warm, 
benevolent, and cherifhing ; and when they have raiſed the 
expectations of a dependent to a degree which they think 
may prove troubleſome, can, with putting on a cold air, 
eafily chill and blaſt all bis blooming hopes. But ſuch a 
temper, whether it proceeds from a * or natural le- 
41 is deteſtable, and has been the cauſe of much trouble 
and mortification to many a brave deſerving man. Unleſs 
the tenor of a man's life be always true and conſiſtent with 

elf, the leſs one has to do with him the better. 


F 2 | FABLE 
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"FABLE LVI. 


HERCULES and the CARTER. 
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S a clownifh fe I -w was driving his cart along 
deep miry lane, the wheels ſtuck ſo faſt in the 
clay, thet the hoſes could not draw thein out: 
Upon this he tell a bawling and praying to Hercules 
to come and help him. Hercules looking down from 
a cloud, bid him not lie there, like an idle raſcal as he 
was, but get up and whip his horſes ſtoutly, and clap 
his ſhoulder to the wheel; adding, that this was the 
only way for him to obtain his aſſiſtance, 


Tux APPLIC ATION. 


Tuis fable fhews us how vain ard ill- grounded the ez. 
pectation of thoſe people are, who imagine they can obran 
whatever they wagt, by importuning Heaven with thei 
prayers; for it is ſo agreeable to the nature of the Divine 
Being to be better. pleaſed with virtuous actions, and an ho- 
neſt indoſtry, than idle prayers, that it is a fort cf blaſphemy 
to ſay otherwiſe. T'keſe were the ſentiments of honeſt good 


| Heathens, who were ſtrangers to all revealed religion; "But 
i 
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it is rot ſtrange thet they ſhould embrace and propagate 
ſach a t otiog, fince it is no other than the dictates of com- 
mon reaſon, What is both ſtrange 1a itſelf, and iurprifing - 
how it Could be made fo fathionable, is, that moſt of thoir, 
whoſe rexſun ſhould be enlightencd by revelation, are very 
apt to be guil:y of this ſtopidity, and by praying often for 
the comforts of life, to neglect that buſineſs which is the 
proper means of procuring them. How ſuch a miſtaken 
devotion came to prevail, one cannot ĩmagine, unleſs from one 
of theſe two motives, either that people, by ſuch a veil of 
hypocriſy, would paſs themſelves upon mankind for better 
than they really are, or are influenced by unfalful preachers 
(which is ſometimes, indeed too often, the caſe) to mind 
the world as litile as poſſible, even to the neglect of their 
neceſſary callings. No queſtion but it 18\a great fin for a 
man to fail in his trade or occupation, by running oſten to 
prayers; it being a demonſtration. in itſelf, tho? the Scrip- 
ture had never ſaid it, that we pleaſe God moſt when we 
are doing the moſt good : And how can we do more good 
than, by a ſober honeſt induſtry, ** to provide for thoſe of 
our own houfehold,*” ard to endeavour * to have to give to 
him that needeth.“ The man who is virtuouſly and ho- 
reſt'y engaged, is actually ſerving God all the while, and 
is more hkely to have his filent wiſhes, accompanied with 
tren uous endeavours, complied with by the Supreme Being, 
than he who begs with a fruitleſs vehemence, and ſolicits 
with an empty hand : A hand which would be more reli- 
gious, were it uſefully employed; and more devout, wers 
it ſtretched forth to do good to thoſe that want it, 
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FABLE LVII. The Man and his Goosx. 
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Certain 1 4 had a CGreofe, which laid kim a 

golden egg every day: But not contented with 
this, Which rather increafed than abated his ava rice, 
he was reſolved to kill the Gooſe and cut up her belly, 
ſo that he might come at the inexhauſtible treaſure 
which he fancied ſhe had within her. He did ſo, 
and to his great ſorrow and diſappzintment found 
nothing, 


Tuns A 


Trey who are of ſuch cravirg imputient tempers, tn 
they cannot live contented when Fortune hath blefied them 
with a cor.ſtant and continued ſuſſicienc y, deſerve even to de 
deprived of what they have. Ard :t:is hath been the caſe o 
many ambitious and covetous men, who by making an 
effiy to grow very rich at cnces have miſſ.d what they 
z imed at, and loſt what they had before. Bu this come 
ſo near the ſenſe of the fourth fable, that the ſame applica- 
tion may very well ſerve for both. If avy thing farther 
can be couched in this, it may po ſſibly be e to ſhew 
vs the unteaſonableneſs and inconvenience of being ſol:cnous 
about wiat my happen hereafter, and wanting to pry inte 


PLICATION, 


dra 
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the womb of foturity : Which, if we could do, all we ſhnu'd 
get for our pains would be, to ſpoil our pleaſure by antici- 
92tion, ard double our misfortanes by a previous ſenſe and 
apprehen on of them. Tinere are ſome things that enter- 
tain and delight us very agreeably while we view them at 
a proper diſtance ; which, perhaps, would not ſtand the teſt 
of a too near inſpect on. Beauty being oy the external 
form of things which ſtrike the eye in a pleaſing manner, 
152 very thin g'oſſy being, and like ſome nice paintings of 
a pecnhiar compoſition, will nat well bear even to be 
breathed n: To preſzrve our good opiaion f it, ws mult 
rot approach too cloſe; for if, like tue man in the fable, 
we have a mind to [:4rch for a treafure within, we may not 
only fail of our expectations there, bat even loſe tae conſtant 
telih we caj yed from a remoter eeritemplation, 


FABLE LVIII. . 
The WANTON CALF. 
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Calf, full of play and wantonneſs, ſeeing the ox 

at p.oug'), could not forbear inſulting him. 
tat a ſorry poor drudge art thou,” ſays he, © to 
bear that heavy yoke upon your neck, and go all day 
crawing a ploug! at your tail to turn up the ground 
F 4 for 
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for your maſter! But you are a wretched dull ſlave 
and know no better, or elſe you would not do it. Ses 
what a happy life I lead; I go juſt where J pleaſe; 
ſometimes I lie down under the cool ſhade ; ſome. 
times friſk about in the open ſunſhine ; and, when! 
pleaſe, (lake my thirſt in the clear ſweet brook ; but 
you, if you were to periſh, have not ſo much as a littl 
dirty water to refreſh you.” The Ox not at al 
moved with what he ſaid, went quietly and calin]y on 
with his work, and in the evening was unyoked and 
turned looſe. Soon after which he ſaw the Calf taken 
out of the field, and delivered into the hands of: 
prieſt, who immediately led him to the altar, and pre. 
pared to ſacrifice kim. His head was hung round with 
fillets of flowers, and the fatal knife was juſt going to 

be applied to his throat, when the Ox drew near, and 
whiſpered him-to this purpoſe : * Behold the end of 
your infolence and arrogance ! it was for this only 
you were ſuffered to live at all; and pray now, friend, 
whoſe condition is beſt, yours or mine ?” 


Tue APPLICATION, 


To inſult people in diftreſs, is the property of a cruel, 
indiſcreet, and giddy temper ; for as the proceedings d 
Fortune are very iwregutar and uncertain, we may the next 
turn of the whee)l, be thruwn down to their condition, and 
they exal:ed to ours. We arc kkewtſe given to underſtand 
by this fable, hat che confequences of an idle life gereral!y 
is, and how well ſatisfied laborious diligent men are in the 
end, when they come quietly to enjoy the fruits of their is. 
duſtry. They who, by little tricks and ſharpings, or by 
open violence and robbery, hve in a high expenſive way, 
often in their hearts at leaſt, deſpiſe the poor, honeſt man, 
who is conter.ted with the virtuous product of his daily la. 
bour, and patiently ſubmits to his deſtiny, But how often 
is the poor man comforted, by ſeeing theſe wanton villains 
led in triumph to the altar cf juſtice, while he has many a 
cheerful ſummer's morning to crjvy abroad, and * 
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long winter's evening to indulge himſelf in at home, by 2 
quiet hearth, and unenvied roof : eg which often at- 
tend a ſober induſtrious man, tlio? the icle and profligate 
are utter ſtrangers to them. Luxury and int-mperance, 
befides their being certain to ſhorten a man's days, are very 
apt, not only to engage people with their ſee ming charms 
into a debauched life, utterly prejudicial to their health, 
but to make them have a contempt for others, whoſe good 
ſenſe and true taſte of happiveſs inſpire them with an aver- 
fim to idlent ſs and eff:minacy, and put them upon harden- 
ide their conſtitution by incucent exerciſ? ard laulable em- 
ployment. H w many do gluttony and ſloth tumble to 
2n vntimety crive! while the temperate and the active 


crink ſober dravghts of liſe, and ſpin out tteir thread to 


the mot defirable length. 


FABLE LIX. 
The LEOPARD and the Fox. 
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18 Leopard, one day, took it into his head to 
value himſelf upon the great variety and beauty 
ct his ſpots; and truly he ſaw no reaſon why even 
the lion mould take place of him, ſince he could not 
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ſhew ſo beautiful a ſkin. As for the reſt of the wild 
beaſts of the foreſt, he treated them all, without di. 
tinction, in the moſt haughty diſdainful manner. 
But the Fox being among them, went up to him, 
with a great deal of ſpirit and reſolution, and told 
him, that he was miſtaken in the value he was pleaſed 
to ſet upon himſelf ; ſince people of judgment were 
not uſed to form their opinion of merit from an out- 
fide appearance, but by conſidering the good quali- 
ties and endowments with which the mind was 
ſtored within, 


Tae APPLICATION. 


How much more heavenly and powerful would beau'y 


prove, if it were not ſo frequently impaired by the affecta. 
tion and conceitedneſs of its poſſeſſor! If ſome women were 
but as modeft and unaſſuming as they are handſome, they 
might command the hearts of all that behold them. But 
Nature ſeemed to foreſee, and hath provided againſt ſuch an 
inconvenience, by tempering its greateſt maſter. pieces with 
z due proportion of pride and vanity : So that their power 
depending upon the duration of their beauty only, is like to 
be but of a ſhort continuance ; which when they happen to 
prove tyrants, is no ſmall comfort to us; and then, even 
while it laſts, will abate much of its ſeverity by the allay of 
thoſe two prevailing ingredients. Wiſe men are chiefly 
captivated with the charms of the mind; and whenever 
they are infatuated with a paſſion for any thing elle, it is 
generally obſerved that they ceaſe, during that time at leaſt, 
to be what they were; and are indeed looked upon to be 
only playing the fool. If the fair ones we have been 
ſpeaking of have a true aſcendant over them, they will 
oblige them to diveſt themſelves of common-ſenſe, and to 
talk and act ridiculouſly, before they can think them worthy 
of the leaſt regard. Should one of theſe fine creatures be 
addreſſed in the words of Juba : at 


*Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a {kin that I admire; 
| * Beau 
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Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover, 
F.des in his eye, and pa 1+ upon the ſenſe, 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her ſcx. 
True, ſhe is fair—oh, how divinely fair! 

But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms - 
With inward greatneſs, un+ifeRted wiſdom, 
And ſanA.ty of manners— - 


the man that ſhould venture the ſucceſs of a ſtrong paſſion 
pon the corſtruction ſhe would put vpon ſuch a cempli- 
ment, might have reaſon to repent of his conduct. 


FABLE LX. 
The Cart and the Fox. 
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S the Cat and the Fox were talking politics to- 
gether, on a time, in the middle of a foreſt, Rey- 
nard ſaid, let things turn out ever ſo bad, he did not 
care, for he had a thouſand tricks for them yet be- 
fore they ſhould hurt him: « But pray,” ſays he, «Mrs. 
Puſs, ſuppoſe there ſhould be an invaſion, what courſe 
do you deſign to take?” « Nay,” ſays the Cat, IJ have 
but one ſhift for it, and if that won't do I am undone.” 
* Iam ſorry for you,” replies Reynard, © with all 
F 6. my 
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my heart, and would gladly furniſh you with one o 
two of mine; but indeed, neighbour, as times go, i 
is not good to truſt ; we muſt even be every one for 
himſelf, as the ſaying is, and ſo your humble ſervant,” 
Theſe words were ſcarce out of lis mouth, when 
they were alarmed with a pack of hounds that came 
upon them full cry. The Cat by the help of her 
fingle thift, ran up a treee, and fat ſecurely amor 
the top branches; from whence ſhe beheld Reynard, 
who had not been able to get out of fight, overtaken 
with his thouſand tricks, and torn in as many pieces 
by the dogs which had ſurrounded him. 


TREZ APPLICATION, 


A uA that ſets up for more cunning than the reſt cf 
his neighbours, is 8 a filly fellow at the bottom. 
Whoever is maſter of little judgment and infight into things, 
let him keep them to himſelf, and makes uſe of them as he 
ſees occaſion ; but he ſhould not be teazing others with an 
idle and impertinent oſtentation of them. One good dil. 
creet expedient made uſe of upon an emergency, will dos 
man more real real ſervice, and make others think bettercf 
him, than to bave paſſed all along for a ſhrewd, crafty 
knave, and be bubbled at laſt. When any one has becn 
ſuch a coxcomb as to inſult his acquaintanee by pretending 
to more policy and ſtratagem than the reſt of manking, 
they are apt to wiſh for ſome difficulty for him to ſhew his 
ſkill in; where if he ſhould miſcarry, (as ten to one but be 
does) his misfortune, inſtead of pity, is ſure to be attended 
with laughter. He that ſets up for a biter, as the phraſe 
is, being generally intent upon his prey, or vain of fhew- 
ing his art, frequently expoſes himſelf to the traps of one 
ſharper than hirpſelf, and incurs the ridicule of thoſe whom 
he deſigned to make ridiculous, Is 
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FABLE LXI. 
The PaRTkiIDGE and the Cocks. 
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A Certain man having taken a Partridge, plucked 
ſome of the feathers out of its wings, and turn- 
ed it into a little yard where he kept Game Cocks. 
The Cocks for a while made the poor bird lead a fad 
life, continually pecking and driving it away from the 
meat. This treatment was taken the more unkindly, 
hecauſe offered to a ſtranger ; and the Partridge could 


not but conclude them the moſt inhoſpitable, uncivil 


people he had ever met with. But at laſt obſerving 
how frequently they quarrelled and fought with each 
other, he comforted himſeif with this reflection: 
That it was no wonder they were ſo cruel to him, 
ſince there was ſo much bickering and animoſity 
among themſelves. 


Tae APPLICATION. 


Txr1s fable comes home to ourſelves. We of this iſland 
having always been looked upon as cruel to ſtrangers, 
Whether there is any thing in the manner of our fituation as 
an iſland, which conſequently can be no thoroughfare to 

other 
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other countries, and fo is not made uſe of by ſtrangers upon 
that account, which makes us thus ſhy and uncivil; or, F 
whether it be a jealouſy upon account of our liberties which 
puts us upon being ſuſpicious of, and unwilling to harbour 
any that are not members of che ſame community, perhaps 
it would not be eaſy to determine. But that it is ſo in fat 
is too notorious to be denied, and probably can be account- 
ed for no better way than from the natural bent of our 
temper, as it proceeds from ſomething peculiar to our air 
and climate. It has been affirmed, that there is not in the 
whole world b:fides, a breed of cocks and dogs, fo fierce 
and ancapable of yielding as that of ours: But that either 
of them, carried into foreign countries, would dc generate 
in a few years. Why may not the ſame be true of cur 
men? Bur if ſtrangers find any inconvenience in this, there 
is a comfortable cor ſide ration to balance it on the other fide, 
which is, That there are ro people under the ſan fo much 
given to diviſion and contention among themſelves as we tre. 
Can a ſtranger think it hard to be looked upon with ſome 
ſhyneſs, when he beho'ds how litile we ſpare one ancther ? 
Was ever any foreigner, merely for being a forcigner, 
treated with half that malice and bittet neſs which differing 
parties expreſs towards each other? One would willing!y. 
believe, that this proceeds, in the main, on both ſides, from 

a paſſionate concern for our liberties and well-being ; for 
there is nothing elſe which can ſo well excuſe it. But it 
Cannot be denied that our averſion, notwithitanding our be- 
ing a trading nation, to have any intercourſe with itrangers, 
is ſo great, that when we want other objects for our chur- 
lüſhneſs, we raiſe them up among ourſelves ; and there i, 
ſometimes, as great a ſtrangeneſs kept up between ore 
county and another here, as there is between two diſtin 
kingdoms abroad. One cannct ſo much wonder at the 
conſtant hoſtilities which are obſerved between the inhabi- ] 
tants of South and North Britain, of Wales and Ireland, WM tur 
among one another : When a Yorkſhireman ſhall be looked the 
upon as a foreigner by a native of Norfolk, and both be «i 
taken for outlandiſh intruders, by one that happens to be rot 
born within the bills of mortality, eſte 
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FABLE LXII. The HuN TED BeaveR. 
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T is ſaid, that a Beaver (a creature avhich lives 

chiefly in the water) has a certain part about him 
which is good in phyfic, and that, upon this account, 
he is often hunted down and killed. Once upon a 
time, as one of theſe creatures was hard purſued by 
the dogs, and knew not how to eſcape, recollecting 
with himſelf the reaſon of his being thus perſecuted, 
with great reſolution and preſence of mind, he bit 
off the part which his hunters wanted, and throwing 
it towards them, by theſe means eſcaped with his life. 


Tus APPLICATION, 


How E vzE x it is among beaſts, there are few human crea- 
tures but what are hunted for ſomething elſe, beſides either 
their lives, or the pleaſure of hugting them. The Iaqui- 
fition would hardly be ſo keen againſt the Jews, if they had 
not ſomething belonging to them which their perſecutors 
eſteem more valuable than their ſouls; which whenever that 
viſe, but obſtinate people can prevail with themſelves to 
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part with, there is an end of the chaſe for that time. Ju. 
deed, when life is purſued and in danger, who ever vals 
it ſhould give up every thing but kis honour to preſerve i 
And when a diſcarded miniſter is proſecuted for having * 
maged the commonwealth, let him but throw down ſome 
of the fruits of his iniquity to the hunters, and one may 
Engage for his coming off, in other reſpects, with a wh 
cin. 


FABLE LXIII. 


The TauNnnNy and the DorpRIN. 
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LMI. 
Fiſh called a Thunny, being purſud by a Dol- 
phin, and driven with great violence, not mind- 
ing which way they went, was thrown by the force 
of the waves upon a rock, and left there. His dezth 
was now inevitable; but caſting his eyes on one fide, 
and ſeeing the Dolphin in the ſame condition lie 
gaſping by him, „Well,“ ſays he, “I muſt die, it 
is true; but I die with pieaſure, when J behold him 


who is the cauſe of it involved in the ſame _ 
ug 
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Tum APPLICATION. 


In. RevenGe, tho? a blind miſchievous paſſion, is yet a very 
cy beet thing: So ſweet, that it can even ſooth the pangs, 
e it, ¶ and reconcile us to the bitteraefs of death. And, indeed, 
da. it muſt be a temper highly philoſophical that could be driven 
ome Wi out of life by any tyrannical unjuſt procedure, and not be 
may Wi touched with a ſenſe of pleaſure to ſee the author of it ſplit- 
heck tirg upon the /ame rock. When this is allowed, and it is far- 
ther conſidered how eaſily the revenge of the nieaneſt perſon 
may be executed upon even the higheſt, it ſhould, methinks, 
keep people upon their guard, and prevail with them not 
to perſecute or be injurious to any one. The moral turpitude 
of doing wrong is ſufficient to influence every brave honeſt 
man, and to ſecure him from harbouring even the leaſt 
thought of it in his breaſt, But the knave and the coward 
ſhould weigh the preſent argument, and before they attempt 
the leaſt injury, be aſſured of this truth, that nothing is more 
lweet, nor ſcarce any thing fo eaſy to compaſs, as revenge. 


| FABLE LXIV, 
The Hawk and NIGHTINGALE. 
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A Nightingale, fitting all alone among the ſhady 
branches of an oak, ſung with ſo melodious and 
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ſhrill a pipe, that ſhe made the woods echo again, and 
alarmed a hungry Hawk, who was at ſome diſtince 
off watching for his-prey ; he had no ſooner diſcovered 
the little muſician, but making a ſtoop at the place, 
he ſeized her with his crooked talons, and bid her 
prepare for death. Ah!” ſays fhe, © for mercy's 
ſake, don't do ſo bafbarous a thing, and fo unle. 
coming yourſelf ; conſider, never did you any wrong, 
and am but a poor ſinall morſe] for ſuch a ſtomach 
as- yours: rather attack ſome larger fowl, which may 
Lring you more credit and a better meal, and let me 
go.“ „Ay,“ ſays the hawk, © perſuade me to it it 
you can: I have been upon the watch all day long, 
and have not met with one bit of any thing til! 
caught you; and now you would have me let you 
go in hopes of ſomething better, would you! Pray, 
Who would be the fool then?“ 


Tzz APPLICATION. 


Tut r wbo zeglect the opportunity of re ping a fu 
advantage in hopes they ſhall obtain a better, ate far fran 
acting open a reaſcnaible and well adviſed founda: ion. Th: 
figure cf Time is always drawn with a fi- gle lock of hai 
hanging over hie forehead, and the back part of his head 
bzJd ; to put us in mind, that we mould be ſure to lay hid of 
an cecaſion when it preſents i:{-]f to us; left afterwards i: 
repent us of cur omiſſion and folly, and- would re-over ! 
when it is too lat. It is a very weak. reaſon to give far 
cur refuſal of an offer of kindneſs, that we do it becauſe we 
deſire to deſerve a better; for it is time enough to reli. 
quiſh the ſmall affair when the great one c.mes, if ever i 
does come. But ſuppoſiag it ſhouid not, how can we lot 
give ourſelves for letting any thing flip thro' our hands, b. 
vainly gaping after ſomcthing elle which we never £96 
obtain? He who has not been guilty of any.of theſe K G 
of errors, however poorly he may come off at laſt, has cu. 
the malice of fortune, or of ſomebody eſe, to charge Vi 


bis ill ſucceis; and may applaud himſelf with ſome . 
It 
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ort, in never having loft an opportun ty, tho' ever ſo ſmall, 
of bettering and improving his circumſtances. Unthick - 

ing people have oftentimes the unhappineſs to fret and terze 
AI with retroſpects of this kind, which they who 
attend to the buſineſs of life as they ought, never have oc- 
eafion to make. 


FABLE LXV. 
The Fox without a Tail. 
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FOX being caught in a ſteel trap by his tail, 
was glad to compound for his eſcape with the 
bfs of it; but upon coming abroad into the world, be- 
gan to be {ſo ſenſible of the diſgrace ſuch a detect . a 7 


li 


bring 2 that he almoſt wiſhed he had did 


father than left it behind him: However, to wake 
the beſt of a bad matter, he formed a project in his 
head, to call an aſſembly of the reſt of the foxes, 
and propoſe it for their imitation, as a taſhion which 
would be very agreeable and becoming. tHe did ſo: 5 
and made a long harangue upon the un profitableneis 
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of tails in general, and endeavoured chiefly to ſhew 
the awkwardneſs and inconvenience of a fox?s tail in 
particular; adding, that it would be both more g raceſu, 
and more expeditious, to be altogether without them; 
and that, for his part, what he had only imagined 
and conjectured before, he now found by experience; 
for that he never enjoyed himſelf ſo well, and found 
himſelf ſo eaſy, as he had done fince he cut off his 
tail. He ſaid no more, but looked about him with 
a briſk air to fee what proſelytes he had gained; when 
a ſly old thief in the company, who underſtood tray, 
anſwered him with a leer, „I believe you may have 
found a conveniency in parting with your tail, and 
when we are in the ſame circumſtances, perhaps we 
may do ſo too.“ wy 


Tux APPLICATION, 


Ir men were but generally as prudent as foxes, they 
would rot ſuffer ſo many filly faſhions to obtain, as are 
daily brought in vogue, for which ſcarce any reaſon can 
be aſſigned beſides the humour of ſome conceited vain crez- 
ture; unleſs, which is full as bad, they are intended to pal. 
hate ſome de fect in the perſon that introduces them, The 
petticoat of a whole ſex has been ſometimes ſwelled to ſuch 
a prodigious extent to ſcreen an encrmity, of which only 
one of them has been guilty. And it is no wonder that 
Alexander the Great could bring a wry neck into faſhion 
in a nation of ſlaves, when we conſider what power of this 
nature ſome little infignificant” dapper fellows have had 
among a free people. 
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FABLE LXVI. 
The Ord Man and DEATH. 


[ils 
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es Poor feeble Old Man, who had crawled out 
pal. WF into a neighbouring wood to gather a few ſticks, 
The WY had made-up 3 and laying it over his ſhoul- 


uct WY cers, was trudging homeward with it ; but what with 


ol ge and the ſength of the way, and the weight of 
" his burden, he grew fo faint and weak that he ſunk 


Yi under it; and as he ſat on the ground, called upon 
death to come, once for all, and eaſe him of his trou- 
bles. Death no ſooner heard him but he came and de- 
manded of him what he wanted. The poor old crea- 
ture, who little thought Death had been ſo near, and 
frighted almoſtout of his ſenſes with his terrible aſpect, 
mſwered him trembling, That having by chance let 
LIE Mis bundle of ſticks fall, and being too infirm to get it 
up himſelf, he had made bold to call upon him to help 
him; that indeed this was all he wanted at preſent; 
and that he hoped his Worſhip was not offended with 
lim for the liberty he had taken in ſo doing. = 
HE 
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Tus APPLICATION, 


Tuis fable gives us a lively repreſentation of the gen | 
ral behaviour of mar kind towards that grim king of te. a 
rors, Death. Such liberties do they take with him behind 
his back, that upon every little croſs accident which hay fr 
pens in their way, Death is immediately called upon; be 
they even wiſh it might be lawful for them to finiſh by t fe 
own hands a life ſo odious, ſo perpetually tormenting u for 
vexatious, When, let but death only offer to make H the 
appearance, and the very ſenſe of his near approach alnd an 

does the buſineſs : Oh, then all they want is a little longer ou 

life; and they would be glad to come off ſo well as to hH at 

their old burden laid upon their ſhoulders again. Ore ni T1 

well cenelude what an utter averſion they, who are . ... 

youth, health, and vigour of body, have to dying, way . 

age, poverty, and wretehedneſs, are not ſufficient to reem. 0 

eile us to the thought. £16 
FABLE LXVH. The Lion in love. 
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HE Lion, by chance, ſaw a fair maid, the fo and 
reſter's daughter, as ſhe was tripping over a lau are 


and fell in love with her. Nay, fo violent was b 
4 f paſſion 


/ 
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paſſion, that he could not live unleſs he made her his 
own; ſo that without any more delay he broke his 
mind to the father, and deinanded the damſet for his 
wife, The man, as odd as the propoſal ſeemed at 
firſt, yet ſoon recollected, that by complying he might 
get the Lion into his power; but, by refuſing him, 
ſhould only exaſperate and provoke his rage: 'T here- 
fore he conſented ; but told him it muſt be upon 
theſe conditions: That conſidering the girl was young 
and tender, he mult agree to let his teeth be plucked 
out, and his claws cut off, leſt he ſhould hurt her, or 
at leaſt frighten her with the apprehenſion of them. 
The Lion was tos much in love to heſitate ; but 
was no ſooner deprived of his teeth and claws, than 
the treacherous foreſter attacked him with a huge 
club, and knocked his brains out, 


Taz APPLICATION, 


OF all the ill conſequences that may attend that blind 
paſſion, love, ſeldom any prove ſo fatal as that one, of its 
drawing people into a ſudden and ill-concerted marriage. 
They commit a mad action in the midſt of a fit of madneſs, 

. of which, as ſoon as they come to themſelves, they may find 
reaſon to repent as long as they live. Many an unthinking 
young fellow has been treated as much like a ſavage in this 
reſpect as the lion in the fable. He has, perhaps, had no- 
thing valuable belonging to him but his eſtate, and the writings 
which made his title io it; and if he is ſo far captivated as to be 
perſuaded to part with theſe, his teeth and claws are gone, 
and he lies entirely at the mercy of madam and her relations. 
All the favyur he is to expect after this, is from the acci- 
dental goodneſs of the family he falls into; which, if it 
happen to be of a particular ſtrain, will not fail to keep him 
na diſtant ſubjection, after they have ſtripped him of all his 

power. Nothing but a true friendſhip, and a mutual inte- 
reſt can keep up reciprocal love between the conjugal pair; 
and when that is wanting, and nothing but contempt and 

arerfion remain to ſupply the place, matrimony 3 
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a downright ſtate of enmity and hoſtility : And what a U. 
ſerable caſe he muſt be in, who has put himſelf and h 


hole power into the hands of his enemy, let thoſe cori. 


der, who, while they are in their ſober ſenſes, abhor the 
thoughts of being betrayed into their ruin, by following the 
Impulſe of a blind unheeding paſſion. 


dY 


N FABLE LXVUI. 


The Lionzss and the Fox. 
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HE Lioneſs and the Fox meeting together, fel 
| into diſcourſe; and the converſation turning 
upon the breeding and the fruitfulneſs of ſome 


Dm — 


living creatures above others, the Fox could not 


forbear taking the opportunity of obſerving to the 
Lioneſs, that, for her, part, ſhe thought Foxes wet 
as happy in that reſpe& as almoſt any other cre 


ture; for that they bred conſtantly once a year, | 


not oftener, and always bad a good litter of cubs # 
every birth: and vet, ſays the, there are thoſe wi 


are never delivered uf iure than one at a dige 


all 
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and that perhaps not above once or twice through 
their whole life, who hold up their noſes, and value 
themſelves ſo much upon it, that they think all other 
creatures beneath them, and ſcarce worthy to be 
ſpoken to. The Lioneſs, who all the while perceived 
at whom this reflection pointed, was fired with reſent- 
ment, and with a good deal of vehemence, replied : 
« What you have obſerved may be true, and that 
rot without reaſon, You produce a great many at 
a litter, and often; but what are they? Foxes. I 
indeed have but one at a time, but you ſhould re- 
member that this one is a Lion.“ 


Tus APPLICATION, 


Our productions, of whatſoever kind, are not to be 
elleemed ſo much by the quantity as the quality of them. 
t is not being employed much, but weil, and to the pur- 
doſe, which makes us uſeful to the age we live in, and ce - 
lebrated by thoſe which are to come, As it is a misfor- 
tune to the Countries which are infeſted with them, for * 
Foxes, and other virmin to multiply ; ſo one cannot help 
throwing out a melancholy reflection, when one ſees ſome 


'pa:ticulars of the human kind increaſe ſo faſt as they do. 


But the moſt obvious meaning of this Fable, is the hint it 
gives us in relation to authors, Theſe gentlemen ſhou!d 
never attempt to raiſe themſelves a reputation, by enume- 
rating a catalogue of their productions. Since there is more 
glory in having written one tolerable piece, than a thoutand 
indifferent ones. Ard whoever has had the good fortunz 
to pleaſe in one perfbrmance of this kind, ſhould be very 
cautious how he ventures his reputation in a ſecond. 
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FABLE LXIX. 
The STAG and the Fawn. 
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'STAG, erownold and miſchievous, was acco d- WM ant 
ing to cuſtom, ſtamping with his head, making ¶ dev 
offers with his head, and bellowing fo terribl „ that con. 
the whole herd quaked for fear of him: When, one I on 
of the little Fawns coming up, addreſſed him 10 this Bm 
purpoſe : & Pray, what is the reaſon that you, who en 


zre ſo ſtout and formidable at all other times, if you If 
do but hear the cry of the. hounds, are ready to fly * 
out of your ſkin for fear? „ What you obſerve is H 
true,“ replicd the Stag, “ though I know not how WW. 


ro account forit: I am indeed vigorous, and able I ben 
enough, I think, to make my part good any where, WM his 
and often wholve with myſelf, that nothing ſhall ever con 
eiſmay my courage for the future: But, alas, I no 
jooner hear the voice of a hound, but all my ſpirits 
rail me, and I cannot help making of as faſt as evet 
my legs can carry me.“ 
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Tus APPLICATION. 


Tuts is the caſe of many a cowardly bully in the world. 
He is diſpoſed to be imperious and tyrannical, and to in- 
ſalt his companions, and takes all opportunities of acting 
according to his inclication ; but yet is cautious where he | id 
makes his haunts, and takes care to have to do only with a Ml 
herd of raſcally people, as vile and mean as himſelf. A 5 
man of courage quaſhes him with a word; and he who has 1 
threatened death in every ſentence, for a twelvemonth to- 
gether, to thoſe whom he Knew it would affright, at the 
very frown of an intrepid man, tas leapt out of a window. 
It is no unpleaſant "fight to be preſent when any of theſ⸗ 
gentlemen happen to be diſarmed of their terror before the 
face of their humble admirers : There is a ſtrange, boiltur- 
ous ſtruggle, betwixt fear, ſhame and revenge, which bl:nds 
them with confuſion; and though they would fain exert a 
tle courage, and ſhew themſelres men, yet, they know not 
how; there is ſomething within which will not ſuffer them 
to do it. The predominance of Nature will fhew itſelf upon 
oecalion, in iis true colours, through all the difguiſes which 
antſul men endeavour to throw over it. Cowardice, par- 
ng Wl ticolzrly, gives us but the more ſuſpicion, when it would 
hat Wi conceal itſelf under an af. ed fierceteſs; as they, who 
ne would ſmother an ill ſmell by a cloud of perfume, are 
his WI imagined to be but the more offenſive. When we have 
ho Lene all, Nature will remain what ſhe was, and ſhew her- 
on (elf whenever the is called upon; ther: fore whatever we do 
gy n contradiction to her laws, is fo forced and affected, that 
i WW mult needs expoſe, and make us ridiculous, We talk 
* nonſenſe when we would argue againſt it; like Teague, 

who being aſked, why he fled from his colours ? ſaid, his 
heart was as good as any in the regiment, but protelted 


his cowardly legs would run away with him, whatever he 
ver Wl could de. | 
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-——PADLE INF. 
The YounG Man and the SwaLLow. 
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Prodigal young Spendthrift, who had waſted his 
whole patrimony in taverns and gaming- houles 
among lewd, idle company, was taking a melancholy 
walk near a brook. It was in the month of January; 
and happened to be one of thoſe warm ſunſhiny days 
which ſometimes ſmile upon us even in that winterly 
ſeaſon of the year; and to make it the more flatter- 
ing, a Swallow, which had made his appearance, by 
miſtake, too ſoon, flew ſkimming along upon the 
ſurface of the water. The giddy youth obſerving 
this, without any farther conſideration, concluded tha 
ſummer was now come, and that he ſhould have little 
or no occaſion for clothes, ſo went and pawned them 
at the broker's, and ventured the money for one ſtake 
more, among his ſharping companions. When thus 
too was gone the ſame way with the reſt, he took 
another ſolitary walk in the ſame place as before. 


But the weather being ſevere and froſty, had made 
every 


| 


oe | 
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every thing look with an aſpect very different from 


what it did before; the brook was quite frozen over, 
and the poor Swallow lay dead upon the bank of it: 
The very fight of which cooled the young ſpark's 
brains, and coming to a kind of ſenſe ot his miſery, 
he reproached the decealed bird, as the author of 20 
his misfortunes : © Ah, Wretch that thou wert!“ 
ſays he, «© thou haſt undone both thyſelf and me, 
who was ſo credulous as to depend upon thee,” 


Tus APPLICATION, 


Tuzy who frequent taverns and gaming-houſes,” and 
keep bad company, ſhould not wonder if they are reduged, 
in a very ſmall time, to penury and want, The wretched 
young fellows who once addict themſelves to ſuch a fcan-. 
dalous kind of life, ſcarce think of, or attend to any one 
thing beſides, They ſeem to have nothing elſe in ther 
heads, but how they may ſquander what they have got, 
and where they may get more when that is gone. They 
do not make the ſame uie of their reaſon that other people 
do; but, like the jaundiced eye, view every thing in that 
falſe light in which the diſtemp2r and debauchery repreſent 
it. The Young Man in the Fable gives us a pretty ex- 
ample of this; he ſees a ſwall w in the midit of winter, 
and inſtead of being ſurpriſed at it, as a very irregular and 
extraordinary thing, concludcs from thence, that it is ſuin- 
mer, as if he had never thought before about the ſeaſon. 
Well, the reſult of this wiſe concluſion, is of a piece with 
the conclufion itſelf; if it is ſummer, he ſhall not want fo 
many clothes, therefore he ſells them: For what? More 
money to ſquander away; as if (had his obſervations been 
jalt) ſummer would have laſted all the year round. But 
the true reſult and concluſion of all this is: When boch 
his money and clothes are irrecoverably gone, he comes to 
his right ſenſes; is ready to periſh with hunger, to ſtarve 
with cold, and to tear his own fizſh with remorſe and vex- 
auon at his ſormer flupidity, 
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FABLE LXXI. 
The ANGLER and the LiTtTLE Fisn. 
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Man was angling in a river, and Ie a ſmal 


perch z which, as he was taking off the hook 


and going to put into his baſket, opened its mouth, 
and began to implore his pity, begging that he wou 
throw it into the river agan. Upan the Man's ce. 
manding, What reaſon he had to expect ſuch a fa 
our? * Why,” ſays the Fih,“ becauſe, at preſent, | 
am but young and little, and ccnfequently not ſo we. 
worth your while, as L (hal be, if you take me ſome 
time hence, when Jam grown larger.“ That ma 
be,” replies the Man; “ but lam not one of thoſe loc 
who quit a certainty in expectation of an uncertainty. 


THE APPLICATION 
Tr1s Fable points much the ſame way as the fixty- 


fourth, ſo that one moral may very well ſerve for bol. 
But the leflon they teach is ſo uſeful and inſtructive, that 
repetition of it is by no means ſuperfluous. I he precgf 
which they wculd inſtil into us, is, never to let flip the pft. 
ſent opportunity, but to ſecure to ourſelves every little ac 
vantage, juſt in the nick that it offers, without a vain rel 
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ace upon, and fruitleſs expect tion of ſomething better in 
time to come, We may cheer up our fpirits with hoping for 
that which we cannot at preſent obtain; but at the ſame time, 
ſet us be ſure we give no occaſion cf condemaing ourſelve; 
for omitting any thing which it is in dur power to ſecure. 


FABLE LXXIl.- 
The Ass and the Lion HUNTING. 
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HE Lion touk a fancy to hunt in company with 
the Aſs; and to inake him the more uſeful, gave 
hin inſtructions to hide himſelf in a thicket, and then 
to bray in the moit frightful manner that he could 


poſſibly contrive. © By this means,” ſays he, © you | 


will rouſe all the beaſts within hearing of you ; While 
I ſtand at the outlets, and take them as they are mak - 
ing off,” This was done; and the ſtratagem took 
effect accordingly. The Aſs brayed moſt hideoully ; 
and the timorous beaſts, not knowing what to make 
of it, began to ſcour off as faſt as they could ; when 
the Lion who was poſted at a proper avenue, lerzed 
and devoured them, as he pleaſed, Hing got his 
beily full, he called out to the Aſs, and bid him leave 
off, telling him, he had done enough, Upon this, the 
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lop- eareſ brute came out of his ambuſh, and approach. 
ing the Lion, aſked him, with an air o*conceit, * ny 
he liked his performance? „ Paodigiouſly !” fays he; 
c you did it ſo well, that I proteſt, had I not known your 
nature and temper, I might have been frighted myſelf,” 


Tus APPLICATION, 


A bragging cowardly fellow may impoſe upon people thi 
do not knew him ; but is the greateſt jeſt imaginabl- to thot 
wi do. There fre many men, who aprexr very ierrit's 
and big in their manner of expreſſing themſelves, and, if 
vou could be perſuaded to take their own word for i it, are 
per ſect Lions; whe, if one takes the p ins to inquire a I ti. 
into their true nature, are as arrant Aſſes as ever brayed, 


TABLE LXXIII. The SENSIBLE Ass. 
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N old fellow was feeding an Ais in a fine green 
meadow; and being alar ned with the ſudden 
approzch of the enemy, was impatiefit with the Als 
to put himſelf forward, and fly with all the ſpeed that 
he was able. The Aſs aſked kim, © Whether or no 
he thought the enemy would clap two pair of pan- 
niers 
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nlers upon his back? The man ſaid, “ No, there 
was no fear of that.“ Why then,“ ſays the Ass, „I 
will not ſtir an inch ; for what is it to me who my ma- 
ſer is, ſince I ſhall but carry my panniers as uſual.” 


Tax APPLICATION, 


Tais Fable ſhews us, how much in the wrong the poorer 
ſort of people moſt commonly are, when they are under any 
concern about the revolutions of a government. All the 
alteration which they can feel, is, perhaps, in the name of 
their ſovereign, or ſome ſuch important trifle : But they 
cannot well be poorer, or made to work harder than they 
cid before. And yet how are they ſometimes impoſed upon, 
end drawn in by the artifices of a fevy miſtaken or deſigning 
men, to foment factions, and raiſe rebellions, in Caſes where 
they can get nothing by the ſucceſs ; but, if they miſcarry 
ue in davger'of ſuffering an ignominicus untimely death. 


FABLE LXXIV. 
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The BoasTInG TRAVELLER. 
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() \ E who had been abroad, at tus return home 
again, Was giving an account cf his travels ; 
a, among other places, ſaid he had been at Rhodes, 
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where he had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in leaping, ꝛn 
exerciſe that city was famous for, that not a Rhodian 
could come near him. When thoſe who were pre. 
ſent did not ſeem to credit this relation fo readily a 
he intended they ſhould, he took ſome pains to con. 
vince them of it by oaths and proteſtations ; upon 
which, one of the company riſing up, told him, he 
need not give himſelf ſo much trouble about it, ſince 
he would put him into a way to demonſtrate in fact; 
which was, to ſuppoſe the place they were in to be 
Rhodes, and to perform his extraordinary leap over 
again, The Boaſter, not. liking this propoſal, ſat 
down quietly, and had no more to ſay for himſelf, 


Tas APPLICATION, 


IT is very weak, in all men, as well thoſe who have tr:- 
velled, as thoſe who have not, to be ſolicitous with their 
company to believe. them, when they are relating a matter 
of fact, in which they themſelves were a party concerned. 
For, the more urgent a man appears at fach a time, in 
order to gain credit, the more his audience is apt to ſaſpet 
the truth of what he relates. They perceive his vanity is 
touched more than his honour, and that it is his ability, not 
his veracity, which he cannot bear to have queſtion. And, 
indeed, though a man was ever fo fully ſatisfied of ſuch a 
truth himſelf, he ſhould confider, that he is ſill as far from 
being able to convince others, as if he were altogether ig- 
rorant of it. Therefore, in al] cafes, where proper vou- 
chers are expected, we had better be contented to keep our 
exploits to our ſalves, than to appear ridiculous, by conterd- 
ing to have them believed, How much. more then ſhould 
travelled gentlemen have a care how they import lies and 
inventions of their 2wn, from foreign parts, and attempt to 
vend then at heme for ſtaple truths. Every time they 
utter a falſe hood, they are liable not only o be ſuſpected 
by the company in general, but to be detected and expoſed 
by ſome particular perſon, who may have been at the ſame 
place, and, perhaps, know how. to convict their forgery 
even to a demonſtration, 

FABLE 
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FABLE LXXV. 
The BROTHER and SISTER. 
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Certain man had two children, a ſon and a 
1 daughter. The boy beautiful and handſome 
enough; the girl not quite ſo well. They were both 
4, very young, and happened one day to be playing near 


* the looking- glaſs, which ſtood on the mother's toilet: 
a The boy, pleaſed with the novelty of the thing, viewed 
g- himſelf for ſome time, and in a wanton, roguiſh man- 
W- ner, took notice to the girl, how handſome he was. 
ur Shereſented it, and could not bear the inſolent manner 
ds in which he did it; for ſhe underſtood it (as how 
0 could ſhe do otherwiſe) intended for a direct affront 
rd to her. Therefore ſhe ran immediately to her father, 
to and, with a great deal of aggravation, complained of 
1 her brother; particularly for having acted ſo effemi- 
90 nate a part as to look in a glaſs, and meddle with 
things which belong to women only, The father 


9 embraced them both, with much tenderneſs and at- 
: eclion, toldthem, That he ſhould like to have them 
E G 6 both, 
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both look in the glaſs every day; to the intent “ tht 
you,“ fays he to the boy, “if you think that face of 
yours handſome, may not diſgrace and ſpoil it by an 
ugly temper, and foul behaviour. You,” ſays he, 
ipeaking to the girl, © that you may make up for the 
defects of your perſon, if there be any, by the ſweet. 
neſs of your manner, and the agreeableneſs of your 
converſation,” 


Tur APPLICATION. 
THERE is ſcarce any thing ue ſce in the world, eſpe. 
c:aily what belogs to, and hangs ,about our own perſon, 
Vat is capable of affording us matter for ſome ſerious ard 


rſeful conſideration, And this Fable, notwithſtanding the 


ſlcene of it is laid at the very beginning and er trance of 
'iſe, yet utters a dectrine worthy the attention of every 
it2ge and degree thereof, from the child to the old man, 
Jet each of us take a glaſs, and view himſelf conſiderately. 
Ile that is vain and felf-conccited, will find beauties in 
overy feature, and his whole ſhape will be without fault. 
Jet it beſo; yet, if he would be complete, he muſt take 
care that the inward man does nut detract from and diſ- 
grace the outward : that the depravity of his manrers does 
not ſpoil his face, nor the wrongn-ſs of his behaviour diſtort 
iis limbs; or, which is the ſame thing, make his whole 
p:rſon odious and deteftable to the eye of his beholders, 
Js any one medeſt in this reſpect, and deficient of himſelf? 
Or has he indeed blemiſh<s and imperfectiors, which may 
depreciate him in the ſight of mankind ? Let him ſtrive to 
improve the faculties of the mind, were perhaps Nature 
has not cramped him; and to excel in the beauties of a 
good temper and an agreeable converſation, the charms ef 
which are ſo much more laſting and unalterably endearing, 
than th ſe of the other ſort. They who are beautiful in 
perfon have this peculiar advantage, that with a moderate 
regard to complaiſaace and good manners, they beſpeak 
every one's opinion in their favour. But then, be the out- 
ide of a man ever ſo rough and uncouth, if his acquired 
accompi.hmengs are but ſweet aud engaging, how — 
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go we overlook the reſt, and value him, like an oriental 
eel, not by a glittering outſide, which is common to baſer 
fones, but by h's intrinſic worth, his bright imigination, his 
clear reaſon, and the tranſparent fincerity of his honeſt heart, 


FABLE LXXVI. 


7he COLLIER and the FULLER, 
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0 HE Collier and the Fuller being old acquaint- 
© ances, happened upon a time to ineet togetner z 
a and the latter, being ill provided with a habitation, 
f Wl vis invited by the former to come and live in the 
, ſame houſe with him. „I thank you, my dear 
g rend,“ replies the Fuller, “ for your kind offer, 
i but it cannot be: For it 1 were to dwell with you, 
: whatever 1 ſhould take pains to ſcour and make clean 
N in the morning, the duſt of you and your coals would 
/ blacken and defile, as bad as ever before night.“ 

) | THE 
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Tus APPLICATION, 


IT is of no ſmall importance in life to be cantious why 
company we keep, and with whom we enter into friend. 
ſhips : For though we are ever fo well diſpoſed ourſclve, 
ad happen to be ever ſo free from vice and debaucher,, 
yet, it thoſe with whom we frequently converſe are en. 
gaged in a lewd wicked courſe, it will be almoſt impoſlib! 
for us to eſcape being drawn in with them. If wear 
truly wiſe, and would -ſhun theſe Sirin rocks of pleaſure, 
upon Which ſo many have ſplit before us, we ſhould fob 
ourſelves all manner of commerce and correſpondence vi 
thoſe, who are ſteering a courſe, which reaſon tells us is n 
only for our diſanvantage, but would end in our deſtrufticn, 
All the virtue we can beaſt of, will not be ſaficient to in. 
ſure us, if we embark in bad company: For, though cu 
philoſophy were fuch, as we could preſerve ourſelves fron 
being tainted and infected with their manners, yet ther 
character would twiſt and entwine uſelf along with ours, n 
ſo intricate a fold, that the world would not take the trouble 
to unraval and ſeparate them. Reputations are of a ſubtl 
inſinuating texture, hke water; that which is derived fron 
the cleareſt ſpring, if it chances to mix with a foul current, fd 
runs: on, undiſtinguiſned, in one muddy ſtream for the WF thi 
future, and muſt for ever partake of the colour and -40- WF hat 
dition of its aſſociates. | it, 
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Te Fox and V1z o-MAsk. 
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FOX, being in a ſhop where V izor- Maſks were 
A ſold, laid his foot upon one of them, and con- 
hdering it a while attentively, at laſt broke out into 
this exclamation ; * Bleſs me! ſays he, “ what a 
handſome goodly figure this makes! What a pity is 
it, that it ſhould want brains !”? 


Tue APPLICATION. 


Tr13 is levelled at that numerous part of mankind, who 
out of their ample fortunes, take care to accompliſh them- 
ſelves with every thing but common-ſenſe, In ſhort, the 
whole world is-a maſquerade ; and a man of tolerable ta- 
lent for obſervation, may entertain himſelf as well in the 
mixed aſſemblies he meets with in life, as at the moſt mag- 
nificient and expenſive revels provided and ordered tor that 
purpoſe, Many of the faces one- meets with among the 
pay frolic part of our ſpecies, if ſearched for brains, woul 
appear as-arrant Vizors as that in the Fable. | 


FABLE 
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FABLE LXXVIIL. 
The Two Frocs. 
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02 hot ſultry ſummer, the lakes and pond be. 
ing almoſt every where dried up, a couple 
Frogs agreed to travel together in ſearch of water, 
At laſt, they came to a deep well, and fitting upon 
the brink of it, began to conſult, whether they Ia 
leap in or no. One of them was for it; urzing, 
that there was plenty of clear fpring water, and 10 
danger of being diſturbed. “ Well,” ſays the other, 
«all this may be true; and yet L cannot coine into your 


— 
— 


opinion for my life; for, if the water ſhould happen 


to dry up here too, how ſhould we get out again! 


Tres APPLICATION, 

THe moral of this Fable is intended to put us in mird 
te to look before we leap.” That we ſhould not andertzþe 
any eCtion of importa: ce, without confidering firſt, whit 
the event of it is like to prove, and how we fl ill be able to 
come off, upon ſuch and ſuch proviſos. A good genera 
dces not think he diminiſhes any thing of his character, 

wheu he looks forward beyond the main action, and cor- 
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tetts meaſures, in caſe there ſhould be occaſion, for a ſafe 
retreat, How many unfortunate matches are ſtruck up 
erery day for want of this wholeſome conſideration ! Pru- 
foſe living, and extravagant gaming, both which terminate 
in the ruin of thoſe that follow them, are moſtly owing to 
ameglet of this precaution, Wicked counſellors adviſe, 
ard 1grorant princes execute thoſe things, which afterwards 
they often dearly repent. Wars are begun by this blind ſtupi- 
city, from which a ſtate is not able to extricate itſelf, with 
ether honour or ſafety; and projets zre encouraged by 
the raſh acc:ſhoun of thoſs, who never conſidered how they 
were to get out tit they had plunged themſelves irrecover- 
ably into them. 


FABLE: LXYSIX., 
The CovErous Man. 
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Poor covetous wretch, who had ſcraped together 
2 good parcel of money, went and dug a hole 
in one of his fields and hid it. The great pleaſure 
of his life was to go and look upon this treaſure, once 
a day, at leaſt; which one of his ſervants obſerving, 
and gueſſing there was ſomething more than ordinary 
n the place, came at night, found it, and carried it 
uf, The next day, returning as uſual to the ſcene 
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of his delight, and perceiving it had been raviſ 
away from him, he tore his hair for grief, and u. 
tered the doleful complaints of his deſpair to 1 
woods and meadows. At laſt, a neighbour of hy 
who knew his temper, over-hearing him, and bein 
informed of the occaſion of his forrow, © Cheer ij 
man!“ ſays he, „thou haſt loſt nothing: Ther 
the hole for thee to go and peep at till; and if thi 
con but fancy the money there, it will do juſt a 
weil.“ : 


Tur APPLICATION. 
Or all the appetites io which human nature is ſub 
none is ſo latling, ſo itrong, and at the fame time fo un 
»oNtable as that of avarice. Ovr cther deſires genre! 
cool ana ſlacken at the approach of did age; but th 
fcuriſhes under grey hairs, and triumphs amidſt impoterd 
aud anfirmity, All our other longings have forething 
be ſaid in excuſe for them, let them be at what time off 
ſoever. But it is above rea on, and therefore truly incon 
prehenſible, why a man ſhauld be paſſionately fond of moe 
only for the ſake of gazing upon it. His treaſere is ae th / 
leſs to him as aheep of cyiter-ihelis ; for though he R 1 
t ow many -ſubſtavual pleaſures it is able to procure, jo be 
he dares not touch it; and is as deſtitute of moner, 'to 
intents and purpoſcs, as the man who is not worth 2 grün 
Tais is the true ſtate of a covetous perſon : to which, on 
of that fraternity may poſſibly me tres this reply; that wit 90 
we have ſaid all, fince pleaſure. is the grand aim of hie,: E 
tnere ariſ2s a delight to ſome particular perſons from t ſh 


bare poſiꝭ ſion of riches, though they do not, nor ever il n. 
tend to m+ke uſe of them, we may be puzzled how to «WW 1: 
count for it, and think it very ſtrange, but cug ht not abe n 
lutely to condemn the men who thus cloſely, but innoceni! ll ] 
pariuve what they eſteem the greateſt happineſs. Tra: y 
people would be in the wrong to paint covetcuſneſs in h pl 
cdious colours, were it but com patable with innocence. bu t 


lere ariſes the miſchief, a truly covetous man will ſick i 
rothing to attain his ends; and, when once avarice t- 
the field; honeſty, charity, humanity, and, to be brief, e's] 
vüstue which oppoſes it, is ſure to be put to the root. 
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FABLE LXXX. 
The EAGLE, the Cart, and the Sow. 
* jw 
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N Eagle had built her neſt upon the top bran- 
ches of an old oak, A will cat cinhabited*a 
hole in the middle; and in the hollow part at the 
bottom, was a Sow, with a Whole litter of pigs. A 
happy neighbourhood ; and might long have continued 
ſo, had it not been for the wicked inſimuiations of the 
deſigning cat. For, firſt of all, up ſhe crept to the 
Eagle; and, „Good neizhbour,” ſays ſhe, “we 
ſhz]| be all undone: That filthy Sow vonder, does 
nothing but lie rooting at the foot of the tree, and, as 
I ſuſpect, intends to grub it up, that ſhe may the 
more eaſily come at our young ones. For my part, 
I will take care of my own concerns, you may do as 
you pleaſe, but I will watch her motions, though I 
tay at home this month for it.” When the had Tad 
this, which could not fail of putting the Eagle into 

| a great 
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a great fright, down ſhe went, and made a viſit 9 
the Sow at the bottom; and putting on a ſorrowfu 
face, © I hope,“ ſays ſhe, © you do not intend tog 
abroad to day?” „ Why not?” ſays the Sou {| 
% Nay,” replies the other, “ you may do as yu 
pleaſe; but I overheard the Eagle tell her youny 
ones, that ſhe would treat them with a pig, the fi 
time ſhe faw you go out; and I am not ſure but (h:M || 
may take up with.a kitten in the mean time; (,, 
good-morrow to you; you will excuſe me, I mult gy 
and take care of the little folks at home.” Aw 
ſhe went zecordiugly; and, by contriving to ſteal out 
ſofily a- nights for her prey, and to ſtand watching 
and peeping all day at her hole, as under great con. 
cern, ſhe made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Eagle 
and the Sdw, that neither of them dared venture 
abroad, for fear of the other, The conſ{@uence o 
which was, that themſelves and their young ones, 
a little time, were all ſtarved, and made prizes of, by 
the treacherous Cat and her Kittens. 


Tas APPLICATION, 

Tuis ſhews us the ill conſequence which may attend the 
giving ear to a goſſiping double-tongued neighbour. The 
miſchtefs occaſi ned by ſuch a credulity are innumerable 
and too notorious rot to be obſerved every where. Mu 
ſociable, well-difpoſed families, have been blown up in 
a perpetual diſcord and averſion to each other, by one af 
theſe wicked go-betweeris, So that, whoever would the 
roughly acquit himſelf of the imputation of being 2 bai 
neighbour, ſhould guard himſelf both againſt receiving i 
impreſſions by hearſay, and uttering his opinion of othe! 
to thoſe inquiſitive baſy-bodies, who, in caſe of ſcandal 
can magnify a gnat to the ſize of a camel, and ſwel 
molehill up to a mountain. 
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FABLE LXXXI. 
The Goar and the Lion. 
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HE Lion ſeeing a Goat upon a ſteep craggy 
rock, where he could not come at him, aſked 
im, what delight he could take to ſkip from one 
precipice to another, all day, and venture the break- 
ng of his neck every moment? I wonder,” fays 
he, you will not come down, and feed on the plain 
here, when there is ſuch plenty of good grals, and 
ne ſweet herbs,” © Why,” replies the Goat, ** [ 
annot but ſay your opinion is right; but you look ſo 
rery hungry and deſigning, that to tell you the truth, 
do not care to venture my perſon where you are.“ 


Tus APPLICATION, 


ther 
nd Avvice, though good in itſelf, is to be ſuſpected, when 
ell Wt given by a tricking ſelf-intereſted man. Perhaps we 


loud take upon ourſelves, not only a very great, but an 
mneceſſary trouble, if we were to ſuſpect every man who 
goes to adviſe us: But this, however, is neceſſary, that 


when we have reaſon to 8 any one, in point of ho- 
nour 
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nour and juſtice, we not only corfider well before we (v4; W's, 
ourſelves to be perſuaded by him, but even reſolve to han out 1 
nothing to do in any affair, where ſuch treacherous, ſlippery min 
ſparks are 5 if we can avoid it without much in. WF” 
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FABLE LXXXII. mo 
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HE Lion, hearing an odd kind of a hollow voice, 
and ſeeing nobody, ſtarted up: He liſtened 

again, and perceiving the voice to continue even 
trembled and quaked for fear. At laft, ſeeing a Frog 

_ craw] cut of the Jake, and finding that the noiſe he 
had heard, was nothing but the croaking of that litte 
creature, he went up to it, and partly out of anger, 
partly contempt, ſpurned it to pieces with his feet, 


Tuts APPLICATION, 


Te1s Fable is a pretty image of the vain fears and 
empty terrors, with which cur weak miſguided nature is ſo 
apt to be alarmed and diſtracted. If we hear but ever {0 
Iztle noiſe, which we are not able to account for immed- 
ately 
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oy, nay, often before we give ourſelves time to con ſi der 
ut it, we are ſtruek with fear, and labour under a moſt 
manly unreaſonably trepidation, More eſpecially if tne 
um happens when we are alone, and in the dark, 
deſe notions are ingrafted in our minds very early ; we 
ck them in with our nurſe's milk: and therefore it is 
more difficult, when we are grown up, and aſhamed of 
em, to root them out of our nature. But, in order to it, 
« well worth our while to obſerve, that the moſt learned, 
e moſt ingenuous, and candid writers ia all ages, have ri- 
culed and exploded the belief of ſuch phantoms, as the 
ker part of mankind are apt to be terrified wich; in- 
mating, that goblins, | at apparitions, fairies, ghoſts, 
were invented by knaves to frighten the fools with. 
er is a natural paſſion ; and its uſe is, to put us upon our 
ud, againſt danger, by alarming the ſpirits, Now all 
ions ſhould be kept in a ſtate of ſubjection; for though 
ey are good uſeful ſervants, yet, if once they get the 
ner, they prove the moſt domineering tyrants imaginable; 
do any of tnem treat us in fo {laviſh and abject a mar- 
„ as that of fear. It unnerves and enfeeb'es cur limbs, 
epitates or fetters our und-rſtanding ; ard, at the ſame 
ne, that it repreſents a danger near at hand, diſarms, and 
les us incapable of defending ourſelves againſt it. Tunis 
the caſe, even in reſp2Q of real dangers, as fire, thieves, 
violent enemies: And, even in this caſe, a man of either 
iſle or honour would be aſha med to be detected in ſuch a 
ice, . © . 

nel. But when the cauſe of our alarm is groundleſs, 


10 6 ſabſiſts no where but in our own childiſh imagination, 
= ſhould not only take care how we expoſe ourſelves upon 


it account, but reſolve to man our underſtanding with 
loa and fortitude enough to maintain it againſt the at- 


ite Wks of every little imaginary phantom. Even thoſe who 
ger, re thoroughly reaſoned the point, may yet retain ſome- 
ü. Ing of the old woman in their minds, which having taken 


ot too deep to be entirely plucked out, may ſometimes 
nie them in an unguarded moment, and make them 
and en like the lion in the fable: But then they preſemity 
15 10 collect themſelves, and, as he did, treat the cauſe of their 
on with the utmoſt contempt. | 
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dignity and high ſtation, that he overlooked the lil 
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The FIR-TREE and the BRAMLBE. 
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A Tall ftraight Fir- Tree, that ſtood mare | 
| in the midſt of the foreſt, was ſo proud of hi 


ſhrubs which grew beneath him. A Bramble, be 
ing one of the inferior throng, could by no meant 
brook this haugty carriage, and therefore took hin 
to taſk, and deſired to know what he meant by it 
© Becauſe,” fays the Fir- Tree, * I look upon myſe 
as the firſt tree, for beauty and rank, of any int 
foreſt : My ſpring-top ſhoots up into the clouds, 20 
my branches diſplay themſelves with a perpetu: 
beauty and verdure ; while you lie grovelling ups 
the ground, liable to be cruſhed by every foot tis 
comes near you, and impoveriſhed by the luxuriou 
drippings which fall from my leaves.” „ All ti 
may be true,” replied the Bramble, „but when t 
woodman has marked you out for public uſe, andi 
founding ax comes to be applied to your root, 1a 
miſtaken if you would not be glad to change cl 
ditions with the very worſt of us,” 
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Tus APPLICATION. 


Ir the great were to reckon upon the miſchiefs to whick 
they are expoſed, and poor private men confider the dan- 
gers which they many times. eſcape, purely by being ſo, 
potwithſtanding the ſeeming difference there appears to be 
between them, it would be no ſach eaſy matter, as moſt 
people think it, to determine which condition is the more 
preferable. A reaſonable man would declare in favour of 
the latter, without the leaſt hefi-ation, as knowing upon 
what a Ready. and ſafe ſecurity it is eſtabliſned. For the 
higher a man is exalted, the fairer. mark he gives, and the 
more unlikely he is to eſcape a ſtorm. What little founda- 
tion, therefore, has the greateſt favourite of Fortune to be- 
have himſelf with inſolenee to thoſe below him; whoſe 
circumſtances, tho' he is ſo elated with: pride, as to deſpiſe 
| them, are in the eye of every prudent man more eligible 
than his own, and ſuch as he himſelf, when the day of ac- 
count comes, will with he had never exceeded. For as 
the riches which many overgrown great ones call the goods 
of Fortune, are ſeldom any other than the goods of the 
Pablic, which they have impudemly and feloniouſly taken. 
Fr ſo public juſtice | quanta overtakes them in the end, and, 
whatever their life may have been, their death is as igno- 


minious and unpitied, as that of the meaneſt and moſt ab- 
ſcure thief, 
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TIE Bull, being purſued. by the Lion, made! 
| wards a cave, in which he deſigned to ſecuſ 
| himſelf, but was oppoſed juſt at the entrance by 
| Goat, who had got poſſeſſion before him, and threat 
| | ening a kind of defiance with his horns, ſeemed r: | 
| ſolved to diſpute the paſs with him. T he Bull, wi 


thought he had no time to loſe in a conteſt of li 

nature, immediately made off again; but told th 
Goat, that it was not for fear of him or his | 

fances: For,“ ſays he, if the Lion were not! I 
E 


near, I would ſoon make you know the Cifferend 
between a bull and 2 goat,” 


Tune APPLICATION. 
IT is very ichuman to deny ſuccour and cow ſott! 
people in tribulition ; but to inſolt thera, and add to fl 


weight of t2eir misfortunes, is ſomething ſvpcrlatively uy 
RL 
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& and cruel. There is, however, in the world a ſort of 
wretches of this vile temper, that wait for an opportunity 
of aggravating their neighbour's afiAtion, and defer. the 
execution of their evil inclinations, until they can do it to 
the beſt advantage. If any one labours under an expen- 
five law-fuir, leſt he ſhould eſcape from that, one of theſe 
gentlemen will take care to arreſt him in a ſecond action; 
hoping, at leaſt, to keep him at bay, while the more 
powerful adverſary attacks him on the other fide. + One 
cannot conſider this temper without obſerving ſomething 
remarkably cowardly in it: For theſe whiffling antagoniſts 
pever begin their encounter, till they are ſare the perſon 
they already aim at is over- matched. | 
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| The FoWLER and the BLACKBIRD. 
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A Fowler was placing his nets, and putting his 
art | tackle in order by the file of a copſe, when 


tr ; 1 Blackbird, who ſaw him, had the curioſity to in- 
1 I ure what he was doing? Says he,“ I am building 


H 2 a cit,. 
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-a city for you birds to live in; and providing it wit 
meat, and all manner of conveniences for you.” 
Having ſaid this, he departed and hid himſelf ; and 
the Blackbird, believing the words, came into the 
nets, and was taken, But when the man came up 
to take hold of him, „If this,“ ſays he, “ be you 
faith and honeſty, and theſe the cities you build, | 
of opinion, you will have but few inhabitants.” 


Tut APPLICATION. 


"MzTH#1inxs this fowler ated a part very like that which 
Tome rulers of the people do; when they tell them, thit 
the preœjects, which they have contrived with a ſeparat 
view, and for their own private intereſts, are laid for the 
bene fit of all that come into them. And to ſuch the Black 
bird truly ſpeaks, when he affirms, that erectors of ſuch 
ſchemes will find but few to ſtick by them in the long run, 
We exclaim againſt it as ſomething very baſe and diſto- 
neſt, when thoſe of a different nation, and even our ene- 
mies, break the faith which they have publicly plightes, 
and tricked us out of our properties. But what muſt we 
call it, when governors themſelves. circumvent their own 
people, and, contrary to the terms upon which they art 
admitted to govern, contrive traps and gins to catch and 
. enſnare them in: Such governors may ſucceed in their pla 
the firſt time, but muſt not be ſurpriſed, if thoſe who hare 
once eſcaped their clutches, never have opinion enough « 


them to truſt them for the future, 


LI 
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N CE upon à time the heathen '20ds had a mind 
to adopt each 'a particular tree into their pa- 
tronage and tuition Jupiter choſe the oak ; Venus 
was pleaſed to na ne the myrde; Apoilo pitched 
upon the laurel ; Cybele took the pine, and Hercule; 
the poplar. Callas deing preſent, expreſſed her ad. 
miration at their fancy, in making choice of trees 
that bore nottlung. O,“ ſays Jupiter, © the reaſon of 
that is plain enough, tor we would not be thought 
to diſpenſe our tavours with any mercenary view.“ 
Jeu may doas yuu pleaſe,” fays ſhe, © but let the olive 
be my tree: aid | declare my reafon for chooſing it 
is, becauſe it hears plenty of noble uſcful fruit.“ Upon 
which the T hunderer, putting on a ſerious compoſed 
gravity, {poke thus to the goddeſs: © Indeed, daughter, 
it is not without juſtice that you are ſo celebrated for 
Jour wiſdom; tor unleſs ſome benefit attends your 
H 5; actions, 
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actions, to perform them only for the ſake of glow, 
is but a ſilly buſineſs.“ 


Tux APPLICATION. 

Tunis fable is to put us in mind, that we ſhould intend 
ſomething uſeful and beneficial in all c ur actions. To un. 
dertake things with ro other view, but that of empty glory, 
whatever ſome curious dret mers may faucy, is employing 
our time after a very idle fooliſl manner. The Almighty 
created the world out of his infinite goodneſs, for the good 
of his creatures, and not cut of a paſſion for glory, which 
is a vein, filly, mean principle. And when we talk of glo- 
riſyiog the Avthor cf cur being, if we think reaſonably, 
we muſt mean ſhewing our gratitude to him, by imitating 
this gocdnels of his, 2s far as we are able, and endeavour- 
ing to make ſome gocd or cther the aim of all our under- 
takings. - For if empty glory be unworthy the purſuit cf 
2 wiſe man, how vaſtlyiraproper mult it be 10 make an 
offering of it to an Ml-· wiſe Deity. 
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 Fex, hard preiſed by the hounds, was getting 
over a hedge, but tore l is toct upon a BHamnble 
, which grew juſt in the midit of it 3 upon Which he 
reproached the Bramble fur his inhoſpitabie cruelty, 
in uling a Franzer, who had fled to him tor protec- 
tion, a'ter ſuch a barbarous manner. © Yes,” lays the 
Brzurble, *ycu intended to have made me ſerve your 
turn, XH; but take this piece of advice with you 
fer the future, Never lay hold of a Bramble again, 
«as you tender your ſweet perſ..n ; for laying hold is a 
privilege that belongs to us Brambles, and we do 
LOL ct to let it go out of the family.” 


Tas APPLICATION, 


TurgeRTINExNT people, o are moit apt to take li” 
beriics with others, re generally the molt ſurpriſed, if they 
are retorted upon with any {everity ; though they, of all 
pec ple, have the lealt reaſon to exp:& quarter. It cannot 
bat de pleaſant to indifFerert ſpect-tors, when they ſee ons 
ol iis fraternity meet with his match, and beaten at his 

bp H 4 N on 
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©wn wenpons. He that is known to be an ill man, may 
de hurt un pitied; his misfortunes are conferred upon him 
to the ſatisfaftion of him that occafions them; and we do 
not look upon him as an object cf pity, but an example of 
Juſtice», This fable has an eye to a moral, which has bee 
already drawn from ſome others; and adviſes-us-to be cay. 
tous. whom we lay hold on, or meddle with, in too fami. 
har a ways For thoſe who can lay hold again, and per. 
haps are better qual. fied fot it chan our ſelvc s, are cacctully 
t be avoided, 


FABLE LXXXVIIL 
Ze Cart and the Mick. 
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Certain houſe was much infeſted witli Mice; but 
at laſt they got a Cat, who catched and cat eve! f 
day ſome of them. I] he Mice, finding their numbers 
go thin, conſulted what-was beſt to be done for tte 
preſervation of the public, from the jaws of the de- 
vouring Cat. They debated, and came to this reſo- 
Jution, That no one ſhould go down below the up- 
per. ſhelf. The Cat obſerving the Mice no longtt 
tame down, as uſual, hungry and diſappointed of 
her prey, had reccurſe to this Rritagem ; Che hung by: 
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* her hinder legs on a peg which ſtuck in the wall, and 
10 made as if ſhe had been dead, hoping by this lure to 
% W cotice the Mice to come down. She had not been 
of in this poſture long, before a cunning old Mouſe 
een peeped over the edge of the ſhelf, and ſpoke thus: — 
av. W © Aha! my good triend, are you there? there may 
mi. you be ! I would not truſt myſelf with you, though - 


er. your ſkin were ſtuffed with ſtraw.” 


dl | 
N True APPLICATION, 


PexupenT folks never truſt them a ſecond time, who 
have deceived them once. And, irdeed, we cannot well 
be too cautious in following this rule; for, upon exami na- 
tion, we ſhall find, that moiſt of the misfortuncs which befal 
us, proceed from our too great eredulity, They that know 
how to ſuſpect, without xpoſing or hurting themſelves, till 
honeſty comes to be more in faſhion, can never ſuſpect too 


FABLE LXXXIX. 
The Fox and the COUNTRYMAN. + 
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FO being hard hunted, and having run a long 
chaſe, was quite tired; at laſt he ſpied a Coun. 
1 Fellow in a wood, to whom he applied for refuge, 

| n imreating 
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 Intreating that he would give him leave to hide him 
in his cottage, till the hounds were gone by. The man 
conſeated, and the Fox. went and covered himſelf uy 
cloſe in a corner of the hovel. Preſently the hun. 
ters came up, and inquired of the man, if he had 
ſeen the Fox? © No,” ſays he,“ 1 have net ſeen him in. 
deed: But all the while he pointed with his finger 
to the place Where the Fox was hid. However the 
hunters, did not underſtand him, but called off their 
hounds, ani went another way. Soon aſter, the 
Fox, -creeping out of his hole, was going to ſnezt 
off; when the man calling after him, aſked hin, it 
that was his manners to go away without thank nz 
his benefaCtor, to whoſe fidelity he owed his lite! 
" Reynard, who had peeped all the while, and ſen 
what paſſed, anſwered, I know what obligations 


have returned you. ſuitable thanks,” ' 


5 Tu APPLICATION. 
SixnCgRiTY-'S 2 moſt beautiful virtue; but there u: 
ſome whoſe natur:'s ate ſü poor ſpirited and eoward!y, th 
thuy are tot capable of exerting it. Iadeęd, unleſs a man 
be ſleady and conſtant in all his actions, he will hardly de- 


te ſtable as a falſe friend. To pretend to keep another“ 
'courle!, aud appear in their intereſt, while under hand we 
ae giving inte ligence to their enemies, is treacherous, 
 knayiſh, and baſe. There are ſome people in the word 
very dextrous at this kind of defamation ;\.and can, hie 
1 they ſeem moſt vehement in the commendation or defence 
| of a\friend, throw out a hint-which ſhall ſtab their reps- 
ration deeper than the moſt malicious weapon, brandiſh:dit 
them in a pu blic-manner; could have been capable of doing. 
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I have to ycu well enough; and I aſſure you, if your: 
actions had but been agreeab'e to your words, t 
ſhould have endeavoured, however incapable of it to 


ſerve-:the name cf Hacc re., An open enemy, t ouga more 
violent and terrible, is hot, however, fo odious and de- 
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A Max bit by a Dos. 
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A MAN, who: had been fadly torn by a Dog, was. 
1 adviſed by ſome old woman, as a cure, to dip a 
piece ot bread in the wound, and give it the cur that 
bi him. Pe did ſo; and Aſcp happening to paſs 
by Juſt at the time, aſked him what he meant by it; 
the Man informed him: „Why then,” "ſays Aſop, 
do it as privately as you can, I beſeech*you z for 
if the reſt of the dogs of the town were'to fee you, 
we ſhculd all be eat up alive by them.“ | 


Tus APPLICATION, 
_ NoTH1xG contributes ſo much to the increaſe of roguery 
2s when the undertakings of a rogue are attended with ſue- 
ceſs. If it wete not for fear of puniſhment, a great part 
of mankind; ho now make a ſhift'to keep themſelves ho- 
neſt, would appeer great Villains : But if criminals, inſtead 
of meeting wien pufliſh ments, we e, by havirg been ſuch, 
to attain honour and prefer ment, our natural inclinatiors to 
milchief would be improved, ar d we ſhould be wicked out 
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FokTUNE and the Boy. 
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BO V was fleeping by the ſide of a well. Fer 


tune ſaw him, and came and weked him: Say 


4. 


ing, Pr'ythee, good child, do not lie ſle ping here 
or if you ſhould fall in, nobody would impute it i 
you, but lay all the blame upon me, Fortun-,” 


Tut APPLICATION. 


Poor Fortune has a great deal thrown upon her indecd 
and oftentimes very ur juſtly too. Thoſe of our ace 
which are attended with ſucceſs, though often owing ! 
ſome accident or other, we aſcribe without any ſcruple 
fome particular merit or quality in ourſelves; d 
when any of our doings miſcarry, though probably tir 


our own inſufficiency or neglect, all the ill conſequences 


imputed. to Fortune, and we acquit ourſelves of havin 
eontributed any thing towards it. The fillieſt part of e 


Az, when they diſpoſe of ghemſclves — {ad 


— 
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yantageoufly in marriage, and having nothing elſe to ſay in 
excuſ2, cry out, O chere is a fate in every ching, and 
there is no re ſiſling fare, &e. But title people ſhould 
take notice, that, as they have à very good proverb on 
their ſide, in relation to Fortune already, it is highly un- 
reaſonable in them to claim more than their ſhare, and to - 
aſcribe the 41ll-ſucceſs of their own fooliſh neg tiations to 
the management of Fortune. Probably, the firſt o:cafton 
of confining the ſmiles of Fortune to people of this ſtumo 
more p.rticula:ly, might atiſe from che 1mprobability uf 
their ſucceeding” by any art or right- application of- cheir 
ewn, And, therefore, by ab oppofite rule, the wiſe and 
induſtrious on'y {hyuld be entitled to ill luck, and have it in 
their power to charge Fortune with every loſs and croſs - 
which befals them: For if, witen they have concerted their 
me {ures judiciouſly, and been vigilant and dive in their 
baſinc is, matters refuſe ſtill to anſwer exp: ation, they 
muſt be allovcd to have very hard fortune: Bat fouls have - 


30: che leaſt right ts take 1. 1d ef this ha dle. 
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Mule, which was well fed, and worked !'tt!;; 
gere fat and wanton, and friſked about vey 
notably. - And why thould rot I run as well as the 
Leſt of them 7? ſays he: It is well kaown, I had a 
horſe to my father, and a very good racer he was,” 
Soon after this, his mater touk- hun out, and being 
upon urgent buſineſs, whipped and ſpurred the mule, 
to meke him put forward; who beginning to tire upon 
the road, changed his note, and ſaid to himſelf, “ Ab! 
where is the horſe's blood you boaited of but now? 
I am ſorry to ſay it, Friend, but indeed your worthy: 
fire was an als, and not a horſe,” 


Tae APPLICATION. 


HoweveR high their blood may beat, one may venture 
to atſirm thoſe to be but mongrels aud aflcs in reality, wi? 
make a buſtle about their genealogy, If fome in the world 
Jould be vain enough to think they can derive thew 1 
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ee from one of the old Roman ſamilice, and being other- 
vile deſlitute of merit, would fan draw ſome from thence; 
i taight not be improper upon ſuch an ogcaſion to put 
them in mind, that Romalu*, the ſtrit“ ſcur der (f that 


fec ple, was baſe- bord, ard the body of his ſubj ts made 


pp cf out-laws, murderere, and felons, the ſcum and off. 
ſcouring cf tae neighbouring nations, and that they Prop. + 
rated their deſcer.dants by rape. As a man truly great, 
ſhines ſufficiently bright of hiinſelf, withouc wanting to be 
emblazoned by a ſplendid ancellry 3 fo they, whole lives 
are eclipicd. by foulneſs cr obſcurity, i end cf ſlle xing 
to an advantege, look but the dat ker for being placed in 
the ſame line w.ih their illuſtricus fort facher e. 


FABLE xCIII. 
The Fox and the APE. 
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' þ bog upon a time, the beaſts were ſo void of rea- 
ſon, as to chooſe an Ape for their king. . He had 
danced, and diverted them with playing amie tricks, 
and truly rbthing would ſerve, but they muſk anoint 
pa their ſovereign” Accordingly ctowned he * 
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bel and traitor, and threatening to be revenged d 


their foibles, led them by the noſe as they pleaſed ; and 
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and affected to look very wife and politiz. But thy 
Fox, v:-xed at his heart to ſee his fellow-brutes a& 
fooliſhly, was ref9olvei, the firit opportunity, to con. 
vince them of their ſorry choice, and puntſh ther — 
jackanapcs of a king for his preſumption. S on after 
ſpying a trap in a ditch, which was baited with a pie 
of fleſh, he went and infur.ned the Ape ot it, 281 
treaſure which, be ing found upon the waſte, belongel 
to his Majeſty on'y. I he Ape, dreamed nothing of 
the matter, went very briſk'y to take poſſeſſion; bit 
had no ſooner laid his pav's upot the bait, than te 
was caught in the trap; where, betwixt thame ant 
anger, he began to reproach the Fox, calling him r. 


hin. At all which Reynard laughed heartily; and 
going off, added with a ſneer... © You a king, an 
nor underſtand trap! 


Taz APPLICATION. - 


A wax man ſhould not afp:re to be a ki: g; for if 
were, in the end, it would prove as inconvenient to bimſel, 
as diſadvantageous to the public. To be qualified for ſuch 
an ( ffice, an c ffice of the laſt importance to mankind, the 
— ſnhould be of a diſtinguiſhed pradence, and moſt u. 

le miſhed integrity; too honeſt to impoſe upon others, ard 
too penetrating to be impoſed upon; thoroughly acquainted here 
with the Iliws and genius of the realm be is to goyemi ee 
brave, but not paſſionate; good-natured, but not ſofꝗ Loc 
-aſpiring at juſt eſtet m; deſpjfing vain-glory without ſuper-{Wie fla 
flitionz without hypocriſy. When thrones have been filled led, 
by people of a different turn from this, hiftories ſhew wat Mou w 
2 wretched figure they always made; what tools they wert 
to particular perſons, and what plagues to their ſubjeds it 
general. . They who ſtadied their paſſions and entered into 


tcok them off from the guardianſhip of the public, by ſome 
paliry amuſcment, that themſelves might have the bet! 


unity to rifle and plunder it. 
opporiuaity to rifle and plunder it, aan 


Asor's Fabi ks. 
FABLE XCIV. 
The MoLz and her Day. 
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perle flame of a fiery furnace,“ lo whom the Dam re- 
= led, * Pr'ythee, child, hold your icle tongue, and if 
what 


et to ſhew more.than Nature has given you.“ 


HE young Mole ſnuffed up her noſe, and told 
her Dam, ſhe. ſ:ae't an odd kind of a ſmell. 
by and bye, „O ftrange,!” fays ſhe, © what a noile 
here is in my eais, as if ten thouſand paper- milis 
ere going.“ A little after (he was at it again. —: 
Look, louk, what is that I ſee yender!? it is juſt Lke- 


ou would have us allow ycu any 1ſeife at all, do not: 


IT i; worderfv!, that- aff. Qation, that odious qualitys - 
ould have been always ſo com men and epidemical; ſince + 
u dot more diſagree. ble to others, than hurtful to the 
ron that wears it. By affectation, we aim at beir g 
argh io pflcfs fume accempliſuiment which we have 
note, 
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not, or at ſhewiag what we have, in a conceited oſtentatou 
manner. Now this we may be allured of, that among dt. 

erning people at Raff, when we endeavour at any thing dl 
this kind, inſtead of ſucceeding in the attempt, ve dend 
from ſome real poſſe ſſton, and make qualities that wou 
o herwile paſs well enough, appear nauſeous and fulſome. 
Is it not ridiculous to fee an old battered beau put himſelf 
to pain, that he may appear to tread firm, and walk lrong 
and upright? A man, defective ia his eyes, run again{; 

oft, rather than confeſs he wants a guide? And one thi 
is deaf, miſtaking every thing you ſay, rather that you 
ſhould ſuſt ect hie cannot hear? yet, perhaps, theſe things 
ate done every day and in.itzt2d, in ſome other affeQaiz 
by the very people that laugh at them. 


FABLE XCV.. 
Tl The Foz and the Boar. 
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Fru Boar tod whetting his tuſtes againtt a0 
tree. Ihe. Fox, who happened to cone 1 

the ſame time, aſked him, why he mass tete V 

* . * . 78 20 1 fe. "a NU 
tial prevarations of Whetting his teeth, Ace 
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x25 no enemy near that he coul perceive ? © That 
ay be, Matter Reynard,“ fays the Boar, “ but we 
hou'd ſcour up cur arms While we have leiſure, you 
ow; for, in time cf danger, we ſhall have forage 
ing elſe to do. e 
n t 

Tus APPLICATION, 6 I 

He that is nct idle when he is at leifare; may play with 
is buſineſe. A diſcreet man ſhould have a reſcrve of every 

ing that is neceſſary before-hand ; and when the time 

mes for him ro make uſe of them, he may not be in a 

ury and confuſion... A wiſe general has not his men to 
diſcipline, or his ammunition to provide, when the trumpet 

$245 to arms, but ſets apart his times or exetciſę for one, 
nd bis magaz ncs for the uther, in the calm ſeaſon of peace. 

de hope to live to a good old age: Should we not then 

V up a ſtcre of conveniences agaivit that time, when we 
Wl be molt in want of them, and leaſt able to procure 

enk we muit die—yay, never ſtart! we mutt. Are 

| here not ſome nc eg ſſary things for us to tranſect before ve: 
| pat; at leaft, tome triſle cr other for ds to bequeatb, 
| zh a ſcgden flroice may prevent us fiom dcing ? Sus 
| dere 's. And if ſo,” hew inexcuſatle ſhall we be, if we 

fer the execution of it till the alarm cem upon us. I 

Abet thin of it, is an expreflica utwerthy of a wiſe 
ks: mouth, and wes ouly intended fer the ule of fool: 


| ' FABLE 
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FABLE XCVI. 
The Ol Db Woman and the Eur ry CAsx. 
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N Old Woman (aw an empty Caſk I ing, iro 
which there hd been lately drawn'a piece 

ches racy palm ſack; the ſpirit uf which yet-hury 
about the veilei, and the very lee yielded a gratels 
cordial ſcent. She applie her nole to the bungluol 
and ſnuffing ver y heartily for ſo ne time, at Jail trol 
out into this exclaination : & the dejicious (me! 
how good, how charming god mult you have bes 
once, when your very Areg gs ate ſo agreeable and g 


freſhing 5? 


Tae APPLICATION. 


PAN D Ros was an old man w} en he wrote his Fave 
and tins he applies to himſelf: nim ting what we ought! 
Judge of hs youth, when his 610 ge was cap ble of (ut 
productions. But ſure this is a pi:ce of vani y that dim 
makes ſonieching of the good {yur of an ag ezable6 

Mi 
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man; and it had been handſomer to have left us to make 

| the application for him. It is, at once, a pleaſing and 
SK. nelarcholy idea, which is given us by the, view of an old 
man, or woman, whoſe converſation is refreſhing and 
able, We cannot forbear repreſerting to 5 

how inexpreſſihly charming thoſe muſt have been in the 
flower of youth, whole decay is capable of yielding us ſo 
much pleaſure. Nor, at the ſame time can we help re- 
piging, that this fountain of delight is now almoſt dried 
up, and going to forſake us; and that the ſeaſon in which 
it Howed in the greateſt abundance, wis fo long before we 
were acquainted with the world, It is no difficult matter 
to form a juſt notion of what the prime of any one's life 
was, from the ſpirit and flavour which remain even in the 
aſt dregs. Old age, merely as ſuch, can never render a 
perſon either contemptible or diſagreeable in the eye cf a 
reaſonable man: But ſuch as we find people at that time 
of life, much the ſame they certainly were in thoſe which 
they call their better days. As they that can make them- 
ſelves agreeable, notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of old 
age, muſt have been highly entertaining in the vigour of 
. ſo, whenever we meet with one in years, whoſe 
amour is unpleaſant, and manners burdenſome, we may 


nur take it for granted, that, even in the prime of youth, ſuck 
aeg n one was troubleſome, impertinent, and unſociable. 
71108 
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FABLE XCVII. 
The FOWLER and the LARE. 
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Fowler let ſnares ty catch larks in the opt 

field. A Lark was caught; and finding herfel 
entapgled, could nat forbear |amenting her hard fig 
«Ah! wo is me,” ſaid ſhe, © what crime have | cons 
mitted ? I have taken neither ſilver nor gold, nor an 
thing cf value; but mult die for only eating a px 
grain of wheat 


Tut APPLICATION. 


Tus irregular admiriftration of jaſtice in the world, 8 
indsed a very m:!iycholy ſubtef to thirk of. A poi 


hoe ſhall be ba- gd tor Fealing a ſheep, pert. aps to keep wh 
hi> fam! 5 from ftarving; wile one, why 1s alreadg geg up: 
a d «pulent, ſua!', for tnat very reaton, thick himſelf pr pol 
vileged to com mi it almoſt any enormities. But it is nec ſhe 
iary that a ſw 204 form of jattice ſhould be kept will c.. 
erherwiſe, were people to he ever ſo preat, and fo ſucceſs Ox 
ful rogues, they would rot be able to keep poſſeſſion of, and * 
erjoy their plorder. One of our poets, in his deſcripia © 


< a court cf juſt;ce, calis it a place, 


Viher 
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Where little villains muſt ſohmit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the worid in ſtate. 

What a fad thing it is to reflect (and the more ſad, be- 
cauſe not to be -reme31ied) that a man may rob the public 
of millions, ane eſcape at laſt; when he that is taken pick 
ing, 2 pocket of five ſhillings, unleſs he knows how to make 
a friend, is ſure to ſwing for it, 


© FABLE NCVIIL. 
The Owi and the GRASSHOPPER, 
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_ Oulſat ſleeping i in a tree: firs Gra'shopper 
who was ſinging. beneath, would not let her be 
quiet, abuſing her with very indecent and uncivil 
langua ze; telling her the was a fcandalovs perſon, 
who plied a-nights to get her Iving, and ſhut herſelf 
up all day in. a hollow tree. Ihe Ow) delired her to 
hold her tongue and be quiet: Notwithſtanding which. 
ſhe was the more immpertinent. . She begged ot hera 
ſecond time to leave off; but all to no purpoſe. The 
Owl, vexed at the heart to find all- that ſhe ſaid went 
for nothing, caſt about to inveigle her by ſtratagem, 
Well,“ tays ſhe, „ſince one muſt be kept awake, 
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4t is a pleaſure, however, to be kept awake by ſo am 
able a voice; which, I muſt confeſs, is no ways ink 
rior to the fineſt harp. And now I think of it, 
have a bottle of excellent nectar, which my miſtreſ 
Pallas gave me; if you have a mind, I will give yg 
.a dram to whet your whiſtle.” The Graſshoppe 
ready to die with thirſt, and, at the ſame tim 
| Pleaſed to be ſo complimented upon account of he 
voice, ſkipped up to the place very britkly ; whe 
the Owl, advancing; to meet her, ſeized, and, with 
out much delay, made her a ſacrifice to her revenge 
ſeouring to herſelf, by the death of her enemy, 
poſſeſſion of that quiet, which, during her life. tim 
mne could not enjoy. | 


Tue APPLICATION. 
'HoumaniTY, or what we underſtand by common an 
ty, is not a more neceſſary duty, than it is eaſy to pn 
tiſe. The man that is guilty of ill- mar ners, if he has bet 
bred to know What is meant by manners, muſt do violer 
to himſelf, as well as to the perſon he offends ; and cann 
be inhuman to others, without being cruel to kis own nature 
It has been obſerved, in the Application to the forty-levent 
Fable, that people of captious tempers being generally 
the wrong, in taking things ill, which were never ſo! 
tended, are likely to be but the more perfecuted, in ord 
to be laughed out of their folly ; and that not ur juſtly. 
ve muſt take care to diſtinguiſh ; and when any thing 
impcrtizent and troubleſome has been ſaid or done, to at 
ther, not to repeat it, becauſe he takes it ill, but immediat 
to deſiſt from it; eſpecially when he is ſo moderate, as! 
make it bis requeſt two or three times, before he proces 
openly to take his courſe, and to do himſelf juſtice. Tiff 
point ſhould be well conſidered; for many quarrels of vai 
ill conſequence have been occaſioned by a raſh unthink) 

perſiſtence in the impertinent humour before - menue 
Some young people are fond of . * wit aud! 
-wepidity, and therefore take ſuch occatons to do it; 


LS 
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i friend is peeviſh (as one may have a private cauſe for 
being ſo) they will not leave, till they have rallied him out 
of it; no, though he entreats them ever ſo gravely and 
earneſtly. Whereas, in truth, we have no right to be 
impertinent with one another to extremity ;z and though 
dere is no law to puniſh ſuch incivilities as I have been 
peaking of, they will ſcarce fail of meeting with a deſerved 
id juſt chaſtiſement, ſome way or other. 


FABLE XCIX, 
The ONER-ExxD Dor, 
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Doe, that had but one eye, uſed to graze near 
the ſea; and that ſhe might be the more ſecure 
om harm, ſhe kept her blind ſide towards the wa- 
ch from whence ſhe had no apprehenſion of danger, 
and with the other ſurveyed the country as ſhe fed. 
by this vigilance and precaution, ſhe thought herſelf 
n the utmoſt ſecurity; when a fly fellow, with two 
If three of his companions, who had been poaching 
it; iter her ſeveral days to no purpoſe, at laſt took a boat, 
ind fetching a compaſs upon the fea, came gently 
own upon her, and ſhot her. The Doe, in the 

I agons 
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agonies of death, breathed out this doleful complain 
O hard fate! that I ſhould receive my death's woun 
from that ſide whence I expected no iil, and be ſafe 
that part where I looked for the moſt danger.” 


TAE APPLICATION. 


LIE is fo full of accident and uncertainties, that, yi 
all the precaution we uſe, we can never be. {aid to be ent 
ly free from danger. And though there is but one way 
us to come into the world, the paſſages to let us out of j 
are innumerable. So that we may guard ourſelves agaid 
the moſt viſible and threatening ills, as much as we plezk 
but ſhall ſtill leave an unguarded fide to a thouſand lat 
miſchiefs, which lie in ambuſh round about us. The mori 
therefore, which ſuch a reflection ſuggeſts to us, is, ton 
neither too ſecure, nor too ſolicitous about the ſafety of a 
perſons; as it is impoſſible for us to be always out of du 
ger, ſo would it be unreaſonable and unmanly to be alyz 
in fear of that which is not in our power to prevent, 


FABLE C. 
The River FISH and the SEA Fin. 
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* *. waters of a river being mightily fwelled by 


a great flood, the ſtream ran down with a „ 
ell 
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ent current, and by its rapid force carried a huge 
barbel along with it into the ſea, This freſh-water 
ſpark was no ſooner come into a new climate, but he 
began to give himſelf airs, to talk big, and look with 
contempt upon the inhabitants of the place ; he boaſt- 
ed, that he was of a better country and family than 
any among them, for which reaſon they ought to give 
place to him, and pay him reſpect accordingly. A fine 
large mullet, that happened to ſwim near him, and 
heard his inſolent language, bid him hold his filly 
tongue; for, if they ſhould be taken by fiſhermen, and 
carried to market, he would ſoon be convinced who 
ought to have the preference: © We,” ſays he, © ſhould 
be bought up, at any price, for the tables of the firſt 
quality, and you fold to the poor for little or nothing.“ 


TRE APPLICATION. 


IT proceeds from a want either of ſenſe or breeding, or 
both, when foreigners ſpeak Nightly of the country they 
happen to be in, and cry up their own. It is, indeed, na- 
tural to have an affection for one's own native place; nor can 
we, perhaps, in our mind, help preferring it before any other: 
But it is certainly both imprudent and unmannerly, to ex- 
preſs this in another country to people whoſe opinions it mutt 
reeds contradict, by the ſame rule that it pleaſes our own, 
But, however, granting that there is a certain difference be- 
tween countries, ſo as to make one greatly preferable, in the 
generality of opinions, to another, yet what has this to do 
wich the merit of particular petſons? Or why ſhould any one 
value himſelf upon an advantage over others, which is purely 
owing to accident? It muſt be from ſome uſeful or apree- 
able talent in ourſelves, that we are to merit the eſteem of 
mankind; and if we ſhine in a ſuperior degree of virtue or 
widom, whatever our native air happened to be, virtuous 
and wiſe men, of every nation under heaven, will pay us 
de regard and the acknowledgments we deſerve, 
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A” Athenian one day found Æſop at e with 
company of little boys, at their childiſh dive 
lions, and began to jeer and laugh at him for i 
The old fellow, who was too much a wag him: 
ſuffer others to ridicule him, took a bow, unftrun 
and laid it upon the ground. Then calling the ce 
forious Athenian, © Now,” Philoſopher,” ſays it 
** expound the riddle if you can, and tell us what! 
unſtrained bow implies.” The man, after racki 
his brains, and ſcratching his pate about it a conl 
derable time, to no purpoſe, at laſt gave it up, 41 
declared he knew not what to make of it. Why, 
ſays Æſop, laughing, if you keep a bow alvg 
bent, it will break preſently ; but if you let it go lad 
it will be the fitter for the uſe when you want it. 


Tat APPLICATION, 


Taz mind of man is like a bow in this reſpe&; for i! 
be kept always intent upon buſineſs, it will either break u 
be good for nothing, or loſe that ſpring and energy, wit 
is required in one who would acquit himſelf with cre 


But ſports and diverſions ſooth and ſlacken it, and ket? 
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V condition to be exerted to the beſt advantage upon oc - 
ba. It proceeds either from pri Je, ill-rature, or hy- 
xriy, when people cenſure and are off:aded at the liber- 
es which others uſe in thus relaxing their minds, Slath 
ad idleneſs, by which we neglect the proſecu- ion of our 
eceſſary afairs, muſt be condemned by all means; but 
hoſe who know how to deſpatch the proper buſineſs of life 
ll and ſeaſonably enough, need be under no apprehenſions 
being ſurpriſed at their diverſtons, if they have nothirg 
diſhoneſt in them. As theſe amuſements ought to be al- 
ed, becauſe they are proper, fo it is no great matter 
bow they are followed; we may, if we like it, as well play 
wth children as men; and rather, if we find they can di- 
vert us better, which is not very ſeldom the cafſ2 : Some 
men and women are uſeleis and untractable in every cir- 
cemſtance of life; and ſome children ſo engaging and en. 
tertaining, with an agreeable undeſigned mixture of inno- 
cence and cunning, that the company of the latter is, many 
umcs, the more preferable and diverting. 


FABLE CII. 
ad Forage and the PrGzoNs, 
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Jackdaw, obſerving that the Figeons in a cer- 
tain dove - cote lived well, and wanted for n9- 
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thing, white-wafſhed his feathers, and endeavourig 
to look as much like a Dove as he could, went and 
kved among them. The Pigeons, not diſtinguiſh. 
ing him as long as he kept filent, forbore to give 
him any diſturbance, But at laſt he forgot his cha. 
racter, and began to chatter; by which the Pigeons 
diſcovering what he was, flew upon him, and beat him 
2way trom the meat, ſo that he was obliged to fly back 
to the Jackdaws again. They not knowing him in 
his diſcoloured feathers, drove him away likewiſe; ſo 
that he who had endeavoured to be more than he had 
a right to, was not permitted to be any thing at all, 


Tur APPLICATION. 


Fur pretending to be of principles which we are nt, 
either out of fear, or any proſpect of advantage, is a very 
baſe, vile thing; and whoever is guilty of it, deſerves 
meet with ill treatment from all ſorts and conditions of men, 
But the beſt of it is, there is no fear of ſuch counterfeits 
impoſing upon the wor!d long, in a diſguiſe ſo contrary to 
their own nature: Let them but open their mouths, and, 
like the Daw in the Fable, they immediately proclaim their 
kind. If they ſhould deceive for a while, by appearing in 
an unqueſtionable place, or hanging out falſe colours, yet, 
if touched upon the right ſtring, they would be diſcovered 
in an inſtant: For, wien people are acting a wrong part, 
their very voice betrays them; they either cannot act their 
part ſufficiently, or they over act it: And, which ever is 
the caſe, a man of diſcretion and honour will be ſure to 


ciſtinguiſh, and to difcoar.tenance ſuch pitiful impoſtors, 
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FABLE CIIL. 
The Sow and the BITCH, 
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Sow and a Bitch happening to meet, a debate 

aroſe betwixt them concerning their fruitful- 
1s, The Bitch inſiſted upon it that ſhe brought 
more at a litter, and oftener, than any other four. 
legged creature. © Ay,” ſays the Sow, you do in- 
deed, but you are always in ſo much haſte about it 
that you bring your puppies into the world blind.“ 


Tas APPLICATION, 


«Tar more haſte, the worſe ſpeed, is a moſt excellent 
proverb, and worthy to be worn upon ſome conſpicuous parc 
of our dreſs or equipage, that it may give us a proper check 
when we go about any thing of importance; which other- 
wiſe we might be apt to purſue with too much hurry and pre- 
Apitation, It is no wonder our productions ſhould come 
into the world blind, or lame, or otherwiſe defective, when 
by unnatural methods we accelerate their birth, and refuſe 
o let them go their full time. And if a haily publication 
be ſuch a crime, what mult it be to brag, and make pro- 
lellon of it in prefaces and dedications, as the prRice of 
14 | me 
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lome is? Sure ſuch writers fancy the world will :zdmire their 
parts, when they endeavour thus to convince them how muck 
they have wrote, and how little time and Pains they have 
beſtowed upon it. But, however, the advertiſements ard 
hints they give us of this kind, may be ſo far uſeful, 28 t 
induce us to tike them at their words, and ſpare our(:!ves | 
the trouble of peraufirg a treatiſe, which they afure us he. on 
forehand is incorrect and faulty, through the idleneſs, in and 
patience, or wilful neglect of the author, &. 


FABLE CIV. Fo 


The SPARROW and the Hake, 
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 þ Hare heig ſeized by an Eagle, ſqueaked out in bu 
A a moſt woeful manner. A Sparrow, that fat th; 
pon A tree juſt by, and ſaw it, could not forbear 
being unſeaſonably witty, but called out, and ſaid to 
the Hare, © Soho! What, fit there and be killed! 
Þry*thee, up and away; J dare fay, if you would 
but try, fo ſwitt a creature as you are would eafiy 


eſcape from the Eagle.“ As he was going on = 
$ 


ll 
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his cruel ralllery, down came a Hawk, and ſnapped 
kim up; and notwithſtanding his vain cries and la- 
mentations, fell a devouring of him in an inſtant, 
The Hare, who was juſt expiring, yet received com- 
fort from this accident even in the agonies of death; 
and addreſſing her. laſt words to the Sparrow, ſaid, 
« You, who juſt now inſulted my misfortune with ſo 
much ſecurity, as you:thought, may pleaſe to ſhew us 
how well you can bear the like, now it has befallen 
you,” — 


Tas APPLICATION. 

Norhixo is more impertinent than for people to be 
giving their opinion and advice ia cafes, in which, were 
they to be their own, themſelves would be as much at a 
loſs what to do. But ſo great an itch have moſt men to be 
directors in the affairs of others, either to ſhew the ſupe- 
riority of their underſtanding, or their own ſecurity and ex- 
emptioa from the ills they would have removed, that they 
ſorwardly and concentedly obtrude their counſel, even at the 
hazard of their own ſafety and reputation. There have 
been inſtances of thoſe, who, either ofſiciouſly, or for the 
jeſt's ſake, have ſpent much of their time in reading lec- 
tres of œcotemy to the reſt of the world; when, at the 
lame time, their own ill huſbandry has been ſuch, that they 
were forced to quit their dwellings, and take lodgings, 
while their goods were fold to make a compoſition for the 
cebts they owed to petty tradeſmen. Without giving more 
examples of this kind, of which every one may furniſh 
bimſelf with enough from his own cbſervation, we cannot 
but conclude, that none are greater objects cf | ridicule, + 
than they who thus merrily aſſume a character, which a: 
the ſame time, by ſome incidents of their life, they con- 
rince us of their being ſo unfit for, 
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FABLE Cv. 
Cxs AR and the SLave. 
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S Tiberius Cæſar was upon a progreſs to Naples 

once, he put in at a houſe he had upon the 
mountain Miſenus; which was built there by Lucul- 
lus, and commanded a near view of the Tuſcan Ses, 
having a diſtant proſpect even of that of Sicily Here, 
as he was walking in the gardens and wilderneſſes of 
a moſt delightful verdure, one of his domeſtic ſlaves, 
which belonged to that houſe, putting himſelt into 2 
moſt alert pofture and dreſs, appeared in one of 
the walks where the Emperor happened to be, ſprink- 
ling the ground with a watering-pot, in order to lay 
the duſt; and this he did ſo officioufly, that he was 
taken notice of, and even laughed at; for he ran 
through private allies and turnings, from one walk to 
another; ſo that, wherever the Emperor went, he ſtill 
tound this fellow mighty buſy with is watering-pot. 
But at laſt his deſign was diſcovered, which was, 
that he fancied Cæſar would be fo touched with this 
diligence of his, as to make him free (part of which 


ceremony conſiſted in giving the ſlave a gentle {iroke 
on 
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1 one ſide of his face) his Imperial Majeſty, being 
iſpoſed to be merry, called him to him; and when 
the man came up, full of joyful expectations of his 
ſherty, „Hark you, friend,“ ſaid he,“ I have ob- 
erved that you have been very buſy a great while; 
but it was impertinently buſy, in officiouſly meddling 
chere you had nothing to do, while you might have 
employed your time better elſewhere; and therefore 
! muſt be ſo free as to tell you, that you have miſ- 
ken your man; I cannot afford a box of the ear at 
blow a price as you bid for it.“ 


True APPLICATION, 


pg DR us tells us, upon his word, that this is a true 
lor y; and that he wrote it for the ſake of a ſet of induſtrious 
de gentlemen at Rome, who were haraſſed and fatigued 
ith a daily ſucec ſſion of care and trouble, becauſe they had 
othing to do: always in a hurry, but without buſineſs ; 
duly, but to no purpoſe ;- labouring under a yoluntary ne- 
ity, and taking abundance of pains to ſhew they were 
vod for nothing. But what great town or city is ſo en- 
ea, Ney free from this ſect, as to render the moral of this Fa- 
re, Ne uſeleſs any where? for it points at all thoſe officious 
of MWood-natured people, who are eternally running up and 
own to ſerve their friends, without doing them any gocd; 
io by a complaiſance wrong Judged, or ill- applied, diſ- 


I pleaſe, while they endeavour to oblige, and are never doing 
K eß to the purpoſe, than when they are moſt employed. 


few many are there who think themſelves entitled to good 


jay dals from government, only for having been dabblers in 
„as its all their lives, to the neglect and prejudic of their 
an 


proper callings! for never failing to inquire the news of the 
ay of their acquaintance, and expreſſing a hearty ſatisfac- | 
lin, or a deep concern, as the account given has affected 
em! There is another ſort, who are ſo concerned leſt you 


as, W'0u'd find out that they are mere cyphers in life, that they 
his act their part, and are ever in a hurry ; who appear 
ch {MW <fice-houſes, and other public places, looking about 
ke eerly for one with whom they have no buſineſs, and want- 
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ing to be aſked to ſtay, that they may have an Opportunity 
of telling you they cannot poſſibly do it. People of this cat 
always ſubſcribe their letters with a Yours, in great haſt, 
though they write to you only: becauſe they have nothing elle 
to do. Ina word, this Fable is deſigned for the re forma 
of ail thoſe who endeavour to raiſe chemſelves merit and 
applauſe from a miſapplied induſtry. It is not our being buſy 
and officious that will procure us the eſteem of men of ſenſe; 
but the intending and contriving our actions to ſome noble 
uſeful purpoſe, and for the general good of mankind, 


FABLE CVI. The SHEEP-BITER, 
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Certain Shepherd had a Dog, upon whoſe fide- 

lity he relied very much; for whenever he 
had an occaſion to be abſent himſelf, he committed 
the care and tuition of his flock to the charge of this 
Dog; and, to encourage him to do his duty cheer. 
fully, he fed him conſtantly with ſweet curds and 
whey ; and ſometimes threw him a cruſt or two ex- 
traordinary, Yet, notwithſtanding this, no ſooner 
was his back turned, but the treacherous cur fell foul 
upon the flock, and devoured the ſheep inſtead oi 
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guarding and defending them. The Shepherd, be- 
ing informed of this, was reſolved to hang him; and 
the Doz, when the rope was about his neck, and he 
was juſt going to be tied up, began to expoſtulate 
with his maſter, aſking him, why he was fo unmer- 
cifully bent againſt him, who. was his own ſervant 
and wen and had only committed one or two 
erimes; and why he did not rather execute revenge 
upon the Wolf, who was a conſtant, open, and de- 
clared enemy? „ Nay,” replies the Shepherd, © it is 
for that very reaſon that I think you ten times more 
worthy of death than him; from him I expected no- 
thing but hoſtilities, and therefore cou'd guard againit 
him: You I depended on as a juſt and aithſul 
ſervant, and fed and- encouraged you accordingiy ; 
and therefore your treachery is the more notorious, 
and your ingratitude the more unpardonable.“ 


Tres APPLICATION. 


No injuries arc fo bitter and ſo inexcufable as thoſe which 
proceed from men whom we truſted as friends, and in whom 
we placed a confidence. An open enemy, however invete- 
rate, may overpower and deſtroy us, or perhaps may hurt 
and affl ct us only in ſome meaſure : but as ſuch a treatment 
cannot ſurpriſe us, becauſe we expected no lets, neither can 
it give us half the grief and uneaſineſs of mind, which we 
ere apt to feel when we find ourſelves wronged by the trea- 
chery and falſehood of a friend. When the man whom we 
truſted and eſteemed proves injurious to us, it is a calamity 
lo truly complicated in its circumſtances, that it involves 
us in griefs of many folds, and multiplies the ſum of our in- 
felicity. At one and the ſame time, we find a foe where we 
leaſt expected, and loſe a friend when we moſt wanted him; 
which muſt be as ſevere and piercing, as it is ſudden and ſur. 
priſing. It is natural, therefore, for our reſentment to be in 
proportion to our fenſe of ſuch an injury; and that we ſhould 
wiſh the puniſhment of ſo extraordinary a crime may be, at 
leaſt, as great as that which uſually attends an ordinary one. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CVII. 
The TulkEr and the Dos. 
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Thief, coming to rob a certain houſe in the 

night, was diſturbed in his attempts by a fierce 
valiant Dog, who kept barking at him continually, 
Upon which the Thief, thinking to ſtop his mouth, 
threw him a piece of bread: But the Dog refuſed it 
with indignation; telling him, that before, he only 
ſuſpected him to be a bad man; but now, upon his 
offering to bribe him, he was confirmed in his opi- 
nion; and that, as he was intruſted with the guar- 
dianſhip of his maſter's houſe, he ſhould never ceaſe 
barking while ſuch a rogue as he lay lurking about it, 


Tre APPLICATION, 


A Mas who is very free in his proteſtations of friend- 
ſnip, or offers of great civility upon the firſt interview, may 
meet with applauſe and eſteem from fools, but contrives bis 
ſchemes of that ſort to little or no purpoſe, in the company 
of men of ſenſe. It is a common and known maxim, to 
ſuſpect an enemy even the more, for his endeavouring to 
convince us of his benevolence ; becauſe the oddneſs - the 

thing 
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bing puts us on our guard, and make us conclude, that 
ome pernicious defign muſt be couched under ſo ſudden and 
unexpected a turn of behaviour: But it is no unneceſſary 
caution to be upon the watch-againſt even indifferent people, 
when we perceive them uncommonly forward in their ap- 
proaches of civility and kindneſs, The man, who at firit 
ſight makes us an offer, which is due only to particular and 

Il. acquainted friends, muſt be either a knave, and intends 
by ſuch a bait to draw us into his net, or a fool, with whom we 
ppht to avoid having any communication. Thus far the 
confideration of this Fable may be uſt d to us in private life; 
hat it contains farther in relation to the public is, that a 
man, truly honeſt, will never let his mouth be ſtopped with 
a bribe; but the greater the offer is which is deſigned to 
buy his ſilence, the louder, and more conſtantly, will he open 
zozinſt che miſcreants who would practiſe upon him. 


FABLE CVIII. The HARPER. 
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Fellow that uſed to piay upon his harp, and 

[1 fing to it in little alehouſes, and made a ſhift, 
dy the help of thoſe narrow confined walls, to pleaſe 
| " the 
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the dull ſots who heard him; from hence entertaine 
an ambition of ſhewing his parts upon the puhlis 
theatre, where he fancied he could not fail of raiſing 
a great reputation and fortune in a very ſhort time, 
He was accordingly admitted upon trial; but the ſpz. 
ciouſneſs of the place, and the throng of the people 
ſo deadened and weakened both his voice and inſtru. 
ment, that ſcarce either of them could be heard; and 
where they could, it ſounded ſo poor, fo low, and 
wretched, in the ears of his refined audience, that he 
was univerſally exploded and hiſſed off the ſtage, 


Tre APPLICATION, 


WHrEen we are commended for our performances by 
people of much flattery, or little judgment, we ſhould be 
ſure not to value ourſelves upon it; for want of which, 
many a vain vnthicking man has at once expoſed and lot 
himſelf to the world. A buffoon may be very agreeable 
to a company diſpoſed to be mirthful over a glaſs of wine, 
who would not be fit to open his mouth in a ſenate, ot 
upon a ſubject where ſound ſenſe and a grave and ſerion 
behaviour are expected. It is not the diverting a little, 
inſignificant, injadicious aodtence or ſociety, which can 
gain us a proper eſteem, or inſures our ſucceſs; in a place 
which calls for a performance of the firſt rate, we ſhoull 
have either allowed abilities to pleaſe the moſt refined taſtes, 
or judgment enough to know that we want them, and to 
have a care how we ſabmit ourſelves to the trial. And, it 
we have a mind to purſue a juſt and true ambition, it is no! 
ſufficient that we, ſtudy barely to pleaſe, but it is of the 
greateſt moment whom we pleaſe, and in what reſped; 
otherwiſe we may not only loſe our labour, but make our- 
ſelyes ridiculous into the bargain, 


FABLE 
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FABLE CIX, The Two CRABCS. 
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T js ſaid to be the nature of a Crab-Fiſh to go 

back ward; However, a Mother-Crab, one day, 
eproved her daughter, and was in a great paſſion 
1th her for her untoward awkward gait, which ſhe 
fired her to alter, and not move in a way ſo con- 
adictory to the reſt of the world. Indeed, mo- 
ier,” ſays the young Crab, I walk as decently as 
| can, and to the beſt of my knowledge; but if you 
would have me go otherwiſe, I beg you would be lo 
good as to practiſe it firſt, and ſhew me, by your own 
xample, how you would have me behave inylelt.” 


True APPLICATION, 


Tas may, who is ſo impertinent as to rebuke others for 
i m:ſbehaviour of which he himſelf is guilty, muſt be either 
hypocrite, a ſenſeleſs creature, or an impudent fellow. It 
ſtrange that mankind, being ſo apt to act wrong in mot 
iticulars, ſhould at the ſame time be ſo prone to calum- 
and detraction. One would think, that they who err ſo 
Mrioully and frequently theinſelues, ſhould be rather ten- 


der 
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der in concealing, than officious in carping at the faul:s g 
heir fellow-finners ; efpecially, conſidering that it is nau. 
ral to be miſſed by our paſſions and appetites 1ato ſome eg. 
ceſs· or other, but unnatural and inhuman to impeach other 
of miſcarriages, of which ourſelves + are equally guilty, 
Granting it were ever ſo proper, or ſo much our duty to fird 
fault with others, yet we mult have a great ſhare of inpy. 
dence, if we can bear to do it while we know ourſclves liable 
to the ſame imputations. Example is a thouſand times 
more inſtructive, or at leaſt perſuaſive, than precept: Fr, 
though the rules for virtue were even more preſſing and nu. 
merous than they are, yet let but the faſhion run upon vice, 
as it moſt commonly does, and you ſee how ready and con- 
formable the world ſhews itſelf to every part of it. 


* 


FABLE CX. 
The THIEF and the Boy. 
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BOY fat weeping upon the fide of a well: 4 

Thief happening to come by, juſt at the ſame 
time, aſked him why he wept ! The Boy, ſighing and 
ſobbing, replied, the ſtring was broke, and : on 
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u kꝛrd was fallen to the bottom of the well. Upon 
his the T hief pulled off his clothes, and went down 
mio the well to look for it; where, having groped 
bout a good while to no purpoſe, he came up again, 
at found neither his clothes nor the Boy; that little 


and Wrch diſſembler having run away with them. 
b CORDS 
th Tu: APPLICATION. 


me WH However juſtice may be but little practiſed and purſued 
or, particular men in the common courſe of their actions, 
nu · Net every one readily agrees, that it ought to be kept up 
ice, Med enforced by the ſeveral penal laws, in reſpect to the 
con-Mhublic in general. Many a one can ſcarce forbear robbing 
xd defrauding another, when it is in his power to do it 
ich impunity ; but at the ſame time he dreads being rob- 
d and defrauded again, as much as if he were the moſt 
nocent man living, and 1s as ſevere in proſecuting the ol- 
ders; which proves, that an unjuſt man is e id 
icked, ard abhors the crime in another which he dares 
ommit himſelf, It is for this reaſon, that the greater part 
mar kind like well enough to have puniſhment inflited 
pon thoſe who do wrong; and accordingly ſubmit them- 
nes to be governed peaceably*and quietly by the laws of 
tir country, upon the proſpect of ſeeirg jullice executed 
pon all thoſe who do them an injury. And however 2 
der n2ture may ſhrink at the ſight, and commilerate the 
nation of a ſuffering malefaQer, yer, in the main we may 
„ erve, that people are pleaſed and fatisfied when the ſword 
Juſtice is unſheathed ; and multitudes will even crowd 
de ſpectators, when the finiſhivg ſtroke is given. But 
bat aſfords us the greateſt pleaſure upon ſuch occafions, 
when we are entertained with a view of juſtice, acting, 
t were, in perſon, and puniſhing cheats and trickſtere, 
1m:king their own contrivances inſtrumental in it, and 
ordering, as in the Fable, that their wickedneſs may fall 
a their own head. 
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FABLE CI. 
MERCURY and the Woep MAN. 
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A MAN was felling a tree en-the bank of a river 
. and by chance let- his hatchet fjip out of his 
land, which dropt into the water, and immediate) 
lunk to the bottom. Being therefore in great difirel 
for the loſs of his tool, he ſat down and bemoaned 
limfelf moſt lamentably. Upon this Mercury 25 
peared to him, and, being informed of the caule c 
bis complaint, dived to the bottom of the river, aud 
coming up again, ſhewed the man a gold haichef 
demanding if that were his? He denied that it was 
Upon which Mercury dived a ſecond time, an 
brought up a filver one. The man refuſed it, allegit 
likewiſe, that it was not his. He dived a third time, an 
fetched up the individual hatchet the man had loſt 
upon ſight of which the poor wretch was overjoyes 
and took it with all humility and thankfulneſs. Mer 
cury was fo pleaſed with the fellow's honeſty, that 


gave him the other two into the bargain, as 2 fe 
Ward 
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ward for his juſt dealing. The man goes to his 
companions, and giving them an accouvt of what 
had happened, one of them went preſently to the ri- 
ver's ſide, and let his hatchet fall dengnedly into the 
fream : Then fitting down upon the bank, he fell a 
weeping and lamenting, as if he had been really and 
ſorely afflicted. Mercury appeared as before, and 
diving, brought up a gold hatchet, aſking if that 
was the hatchet he loſt! "I'ranſported at the precious 
metal, he anſwered, yes, and went to ſnatch it gree- 
dy. But the god, deteſting his abominable impu- 
dence, not only refuſed to give him that, but would 
not fo much as let him have his own hatchet again. 


Tag APPLICATION, 


NoTw1THSTANDING the proneneſs of mankind to do 
evil, and the account which ſome find in playing the knave, 
yet there cannot be invented a more true and reaſonable 
maxim, than that by which we are aſſured that ' honeſty 
i the beſt policy. If we confider it in reſpect to the other 
world, there never was a religion but ſtrictly required it of 
Its votaries.; if we examine it. upon account of this, we ſhall 
hnd that the honeſt man, provided his other talents are not 
deficient, always carries the preference in our eſteem, be- 
8 other, in whatever buſineſs he thinks fit to employ 
bimſell. 
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FABLE CXII. The CREEKIN G WEHEEI. 
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HE eoachman, hearing one of the wheels 

his coach creek, was ſurpriſed ; but more eſpe 

cially when he perceived that it was the worſt Whee 
of the whole ſet, and which he thought had but litt 
pretence to take fuch a liberty. But, upon his « 
manding the reaſon why it did ſo, the Wheel te 
pued, that it was natural for people who labour 
under any affliction or infirmity to complain. 


Tue APPLICATION. 


Tnovon we naturally deſire to give vent to the fulnels0 
our heart, when it is charged with grief, and tho? by ulter 
ing our complaints we may happen to move the 2 
ot thoſe that hear us, yet, every thing conſidered, it is bel 
repreſs and keep them to ourſelves; or, if we muſt let d 
ſorrow ſpeak, to take care that it is done in ſolitude and retire 
ment. What the poets mention as an uſual thing with loven 
would not. be amiſs in thoſe who are under any froward 
lamity, which cannot be kept quiet, to utter it tothe woodsat 
mountains, ard to call the rocks and rivers to witneſs the er 
elty of their deſtiny : That is, if they muſt ſhew any weakne! 
or impatience under the preſſure of adverſe fortune, to dol 
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W privately as they can: For though the commiſeration of a 
fofi-hearted perſon may be drawn forth ſometimes by impart- 
ing the bitterneſs of our condition, yet the world will be apt to 
think us troubleſome and importunate; and conclude, that if 
cur hardſhips were ſo great as we would have people believe, 
we could not bear to talk of them ſo frequently and abun- 
Gntly as ſometimes we do. But beſides, nothing is more 
generally true, than that it is much happier for us to ſhare 
the envy, than the pity of mankind. And if the firſt of theſe 
b by no means eligible, if we could avoid it, how much more 
caght we to take care to give. as hitle occaſion as poſſible for 
tie latter? Scarce any one is envied without poſſeſſi g ſome. 
ting valuable, or at leaſt deſirable ; but we no ſooner become 
cbjects of pity, than we are found out to be deficient in ſome 
elpect or other, and perhaps unfit and unequal for the com- 
pany and aquaintance with which we formerly converſed. 
Upon the whole, tho? we be pitied, we ſhall never be more 
eſteemed for being miſerable; and if we can but appear 
happy, ten to one but we ſhall be b: loved in courſe. 


FABLE CXIIL 
The MaN and his WoopEN Gon. 
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Man having a Wooden God, worſhipped it every 
II day; and among other things prayed particu. 
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larly for wealth, becauſe his circumſtances were hy 
low. But when he had continued to do this for may 
days to no purpoſe, in a paſſion at the diſappointmen; 
he took the image by the legs, knocked it againſt the 
-pavement, and broke it in pieces, upon which a greg 
quantity of money which had been incloſed within 
flew about the room. The man no ſooner perceived 
this, but addreſſing himſelf to the idol, © Thou obſt. 
nate, perverſe deity,” ſays he, “ who while I humhl 
beſought thee, hadſt no regard to my prayers, but noi 
thou art uſed ill, and broken to pieces, doſt pour forth 
good things, in even a greater abundance than Ic 
deſire.“ 


TRE APPLICATION, 


Tus is a Fable of a very extraordinary compoſition; i 
as the ancient mytholcgiſts ſay, it is deſigned to figniſy u 
more than, that where fair means will not do, foul muſt be 
vied. Indeed ſome natures are fo very rough and unttad. 
able, that ger.tle uſzze and moderate treatment are throm 
away upon them; they muſt be wrought upon like ſtubben 
metals, by blows frequently and heartily applied. But wht 
has all this todo with religion and the worſhip of God? The 
Fable is uſeleſs in that reſpect, unleſs we conſider it in thi 
light, that the adoration of images is the moſt ſtupid parte 
religion that ever was invented. How any of the ſober (er- 
ſible Heathen world could be ir duced fo as to give in to {uct 
an unreaſonable piece of devotion, is aſtoniſhing ; or how they 
could ſuppoſe that a ſer ſeleſs ſtock or ſtone, which had ntl- 
ther life nor motion in it, could underſtand their complaints, 
and redreſs their grievances: Such a ſuppoſition mult be 
monſtrouſly abſurd and fooliſh. But what then muſt we 
think of thoſe Chriſtians, who blindly run into the ſame 
practice, though they have an acknowledged and received 
command from the God they worſhip, abſolutely forbid- 
ding it! What was only ſtupidity in the Heatheos, in them 
is groſs wickedneſs, and profane impudent impiety. But 
the people who can be made to believe that this is right, 
may be taught to ſwallow any thing, and conſequent]y are 
the fitteſt tools to carry on the trade of „ 
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FABLE CXIV. 
The Kip and the WoLF. 
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Kid being mounted upon the roof of a ſhed, 
A and ſeeing a Wolf below, loaded him with all 
manner of reproaches. Upon which, the Wolf, look- 
ng up. replied, Do not value yourſelf, vain crea- 
ure, upon thinking you mortify me; fer I look 
won this il! language not as. coming from you, but 
rom the place which protects you.” 


Tue APPLICATION, 


To rail and give ill l2nguaze is very unbecoming, not 
ty gentle men in particular, but men in general: Nor can 
ve eaſily determine whether courage or manners are moſt 
wanting in the perſon who is given to uſe it. Now, when 
any ore is ſo ſcreened and protected by the place he is in, 
that he may commit ſuch indecercies with impunity, how- 
ever his carcaſe may eſcape ſcot-free, yet he is ſure to pay 
for it in his reputation; it being impoſſible we ſhould think 
him a man of honour, who cudeavours to wourd us {rom 
ue advantage ct the place in which ke happens to be, and 

8 refuſes 
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refuſes to er gage vs upon equal terms. Whenever, there. 
fore, v/e are attacked by one, whom the company we #2 
in, or ſome other circumſtance, makes it improper or in. 
praGicable for us to come at, let us wiſely cu;b our pe. 
tors of reſentment, by confidering, that it is rot the fily 
perſon who ſpeaks, but ſome ſituation, by which he is fe. 
cured, that utters the reproach againil us. The ſame re. 
flection may ſerve alſo to divert, inſtead cf exa{perating uy, 
at the impotent malice of thoſe poor ſpirits, who, at the 
ame time that they take the advantage of a place to bret. 
cath their inſamous tongues agairſt us, ſhew how much 
they fear us, and that they.dur{t not do it, unleſs they knen 
themſelves ont of the reach of our reſentment, 


FABLE CXV. 


The Jupiciovs LION. 
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' A Lion having taken a young bullock, ſtood over, 
and was juſt going to devour it, when a thie 
Rept in, and cried halves with him. © No, friend, 
javs the Lion, „you are too apt to take what is 19 
your due, and therefore I ſhall have nothing to ſay 
to you,” By chance a poor boneft traveller 25 
P 0 
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ned to come that way, and ſeeing the Lion, ma- 
betly and timorouſly withdrew, intending to go ano- 
ther way: Upon which, the generous beaſt, with. a 
courteous affable behaviour, delired him to come 


 Wiorward,: and partake with him in that to which his 
ic. Wmodeſty and humility had given him fo good a title. 
„ben, dividing the prey into two equal parts, and 
the eating upon one of them, he retired into the woods, 


27. ind left the place clear for the honeſt man to come 
n and take his ſhare, 


Tag APPLICATION. 


Tung is not one but will read'y allow this behaviour 
ct the lion to have been commendable and jaſt; notwith - 
finding which, greecineſs and importunity never fail to 
thrive ard attain their efids, while modeſly. ſtirves, and is 
br ever por. - Nothing is mere diſagreeable to quiet rea- 

a bnable men, than — that are petulant, forward, and 
caving, in ſoliciting for their favours: And yet favours 
are ſeldom beſtowed but upon ſuch as have extorted them 
by theſe teaſing offenſive means. Every patron, when he 
ſpeaks his real thoughts, is ree2y to acknowledge, that the 
nadeſt man has the beſt title to his ettcem ; yet he ſullers 
bizfelf, too often, to be prevailed upon, merely by aut- 
rageous noiſe, to give that to a ſhamelets aſſcming fellow. 
vn ch he knows to be juft:y due to the filent, unapplyiug, 
madeſt man, It woul4 be a laughable thing in à man 1a 
power, to make a reiclation not ta confer any advantage- 
04s poſt upen che perſon that aſs for it; as it would free 
am from in portunity, and {ford him a quiet leiſure, upen 
ay vacancy, either to conficer with bimſelf who had de- 
krved beſl.of their country, or to inq ire, and be informed 

ver, WI") thoſe whom he could truſt. But, as this is ſeldom cx 
bet oer pract:-ſed, no wonder that ve often nad the names of 
1d,” ren of Inte merit, mentioned in the prb!ic prints, as ad- 
nal Yanced to con fiderable tations, who were lucapacle of bo- 
e bcvn to the public any other way. 
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FABLE CXV, 
The Wolx and the K tn. 
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| HE Goat going abroad to feed, ſhut upher young 

1 Kid at home, charging him to bolt the door 
faſt, and open it to nobody, till ſhe herſelf ſhould te. 
turn. The Wolf, who lay lurking juſt by, heard 
this charge given, and ſoon after came and knocked 
at the door, counterfeiting the voice of the Goat, and 
deſiring to be admitted. The Kid, looking out at a 
window, and finding the cheat, bid him go about 
his buſineſs ; for, however he might imitate a Goat's 
voice, yet he appeared too much like a Wolf to be 


truſted. 
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TRE APPLICATION. 


As it is impoſſible that young people ſhould ſteer their 
courſe aright in the world, before they are acquainted with 
the ſituation of the many dangers which lie in their way; 
it is therefore neceſſary that they ſhould be under the go- 
vernmeut and direction of thoſe who are appointed to take 


the charge of their education, whether they are parents, 
| tu 
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tutors by them intruſted wich the inſtruction of their chil. 
dren, If a child has but reaſon enough to conſider at all, 
how readily ſhovld it embrace the counſel of his father! 
how attentively liſten to his precepts ! and how ſteadily 
puriue his advice! The father has already walked in the 
difficult wilderneſs of life, and has obſerved every danger 
which lies lorking in the paths of it, to annoy the fourſteps 
of thele who never trod the way before. Of theſe, with 
much tenderneſs and fincere affection, he makes a diſcovery 
to his ſon ; telling him what he muſt avoid, and directing 
him how to make a ſafe, honourable, and advantagèdus 
journey, When, therefore, the child refuſes to follow the 
directions of ſo ſkilful a guide, ſo faithfal, fo loving, and fo 
ſincere a friend, no wonder if he falls into many miſchiefs, 
which otherwiſe he might have eſcaped, unpitied and la- 
mented by all that know him, becauſe he obſtinately con- 
temned the kind admoritions of him that truly wiſhed and 
intended his happineſs, and perverſely.followed the exam- 
ples of thoſe who decoyed him out of the way of virtue, 
mo the thorny mazes of vice aud crror, , Nor ſhould chil- 
c:en take it ill, it the commands of their parents ſometimes 
{::m difficult and diſagreeable ; perhaps upon experiment 
they may prove as pleaſant and diverting, as if they had 
{ulowed their own choice: this, however; they may be aſ- 
ſared of, that all ſuch cautions are intended out of true love 
and aftection, by thoſe who are more experienced than 
1 and therefore better judges what their conduct 
ſhow's be. | 
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FABLE CXVII. 
The Worr, the Fox and the Are, 
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HE Wolf indiQed the Fox of felony, before tli 


Ape, who upon that occaſion was appoints 
T5ecial judge of the cauſe. The Fox gave in his an 
{wer to the Wolt's accuſation, and denied the fact. 50 
after a fair hearing on both ſides, the Ape gave judy 
ment to this purpoſe : „J am of opinion that you, 


ſays he to the Wolf, “ never loſt the goods you (ut 


for: And as for you,” turning to the Fox, © I mat 


no queſtion,” ſaid he, * but you have ſtolen what if 


laid to your charge, at Jeaſt.” And thus the con 
was diſmiſſed, with this public cenſure paſt upon ex 


party. 
Triz APPLICATION, 


A wan that has once blemiſhed his credit by knaver 
Will not be believed for the future, even though. he ſhou! 


freak the truth. One would think the coulideration « 
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is wenld be ſome obſtruction to lying and cheating, and 
x diſcoaragement to the profeſſors of that faculty, Who- 
ever is detected of voluntary deliberate falſehood, although 
na cogn z unc: is had of it by the public, will yet be for 
ever dt teſted by the honeſt diſcreet part of his acquaintance : 
And though he may eſcape all manner of penalty, from 
ne law of the land in which he lives, yet all that know 
tim will lay him under a tacit private condemnation, and 
treat kim for ever after as an outlaw, and an excommuni- 
catzd perſon. Cheating and knavery may now and then 
ſ1cceed ard paſs muſter with the moſt ſilly undiſcerning part 
ck mankind; but the contrivers of ſuch villainous plots, 
whatever their advantage may be, are ſure of getting little 
or no honour by their explons, and are liable to be detectd 
and expoſed, even by the ſimple crew which they practiſe 
upon. A very ape knows how to diltingutſh, and pars juſt 
ſzntence upon a fox or a wolf: But the honeſt juſt man, who 
is ſair and upright in all his dealings, is une xceptionable to 
every body, and no leſs ſure of turnir g every negociation 
to his profit, than to his honour and credit. A knave has 
a chance, and perhaps but an indifferent one, of ſucceeding 
once or twice, and that with the moſt fooliſh part of man- 
kind; whereas an honeſt man is ſure of being conſtantly 


3 and well eſtee med, and chat by all wite and gocd - 
people. 
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FABLE CxvIII. 
JorrrkR and the Ass. 
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A Certain Aſs which belonged to a gardener, and 

Was weary cf carrying his heavy burdens, praj 
ed to Jupiter to give him a new maſter. Jupiter con 
ſented to his petition, gave him a tile-maker, wr 
loaded him w.th tiles, and made him carry heaviet 
burdens than before. Again he came, and mad 
ſupplications, beſeeching the god to give him one that 
Was more mild; or, at leaſt, to let him have au 
other maſter but this. Jupiter could not chooſe but 
laugh at Eis folly ; however, he granted his requeſ 
this time alſo, and made him over to a tanner. But 
as ſoon as the poor Aſs Was ſenſible what a maſterhe 
had got, he could not forbear upbraiding himſelf wit 
his great folly and inconſtancy, which had brough 
him to a maſter not only more cruel and exadtin 
than any of the former, but one that would not ſpele 
his very hide after he was dead, 


Treg APPLICATION. 2 

Tuis Fable is a lively repreſentation of the inſtability 
of mankind, who are ſeldom or never contentcd with the: 
own lot, But whatever men may think, it 1s 4 chouſand 
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to ore bat they know leſs of any other way, than of that 
in which they have been bred : And if Providence ſhould 
comply with their humourous requeſt in ſuch a cafe, they 
would probably find themſelves more at a loſs, and more 


unealy in their new ſtation cf life, than ever they were of 


the old; at leaſt, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe they would, 
The vanity and ipnorance of the men of this world are fo 
reat, that if every man might be what he deſired, few 
would be what they ought. 80 that it is not of leſs im- 
po·tance to the good of the public in general, than our own 
particular quiet and happineſs, that every man ſhould be 
eaſy and contented with the condition which Providence and 
lis ecucativn have allotted him. 


FABRBLE:CAIX 
The Boy and bis Mornkxk. 
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Little Boy who went to ſchool, ſtole une of his 

i{chool- fellow's horn- bœoks, and brought it 
hoe to his Mother, who was ſo far from correting 
and diſcouraging tim upon account of the theft, that 
he commended and gave him an apple for his pains, 
ln proc es of time, as the child grew up to be a man, 
he accuſtomed himſelf to greater robberies, and at 
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laſt, being apprehended and committed to goa, he 
was tried and condemned for felony. On the day of 
his execution, as the officers were conducting him to 
the gallows, he was attended by a vaſt crowd 
people, and among the. reſt by his Mother, who came 
11ghing and ſobbing along, and taking or. extremey 
for her ſon's unhappy -fate ; which. the criminal ob- 
ſerving, called to the ſheriff, and begged the fayour 
of him that he would give him leave to ſpeak a word 
or two to his poor afflicted Mother. The ſheriff (a; 
who would deny a dying man ſo reaſonable? a requeſt 
gave him permiſſion ; and the felon, while, as every 
one thought, he was whiſpering ſomething of import- 
ance to his Mother, bit cff her ear, to the great offence 
and ſurpriſe of the whole aſſembly. “ What!” fer 
they, “ was not this villain contented: with the im. 
pious. facts which he has already committed, but that 


he muſt increaſe the number of them by doing this 


violence to his Mother?” © Good people,” replied 
he, “ would not have you be under a miſtake; that 
wicked woman deſerves this, and even worſe at m- 


hands; for it ſhe had chaſtiſed and chid, inſtead of 


rewarding. and carefiing me, when in my infancy |! 
ſtole the horn- book from the ſchool, I had not coi: 
to this ignominious untimely end.“ 


Ty: APPLICATION. 


NorwirHSTAN DING the great innate depravity di 
mankind, one need not ſcruple to affirm, that moſt of the 
wickedneſs which is ſo frequent and ſo pernicious in th2 
world, ariſes from a bad education: and that the child 1 
obliged either to the example or connivance of its parent 
for moſt of the vicious habits which it wears through the 
courſe of its future life, The mind of one that is young, i 
like wax, ſoft, and capable of any impreſſion which is given 
it; but it is hardened by time, and the firſt ſignature grows 
ſo firm and durable, that ſcarce any pains or apphicatic 
can eraſe it, It is a miſtaken notion in people, when thief 
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imagine that there is no occaſion for regulating or reſtrain” 
ing the actions of very young children, which tho? allowed 
o be ſometimes very naughty in thoſe in a more advanced 
ape, are in them, they ſuppoſe, altogether innocent and in- 
fenfive, But however innocent they may be as to thei” 
intention then, yet as the practice may grow upon them 
unobſerved, and root itſelf into a habit, they ought to be 
checked and diſcountenanced in their firſt efforts towards 
eny thing that is injurions or diſhoneſt; that the love of 
virtue, and the abhorrence of wrong and oppre ſſion, may be 
ſet into their minds, at the ſame time that they receive the 
very firſt dawn of underſtanding, and glimmering of rea ſor. 
Whatever guilt ariſes from the actions of one whoſe educa. 
tion has been deficient as to this point, no. queſtion but a 
juſt ſhare of it will be laid by the great Judge of the world 
to the charge of thoſe who were, or ſhould have been his 


inſlructors. 


| FABLE OXX. © 
The Wol vs and the Sick As. 
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N Aſs being ſick, the report of it was ſpread 

11 abroad in the country, and ſome did not ſtick to 
ky, that .ſhe would Cie before another night went 
K.6 over 
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over her head. Upon this, ſeveral Wolves came tg 
the ſtable where ſhe lay, under pretence of making her 
a viſit ; but rapping at the door, and aſking how ſhe 
did, the young Aſs came out, and told thein, that his 
mother was much better than they deſited. 
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Tre APPLICATION, 


Tux charitable viſits which are made to many ſick peo- 
ple, proceed from much the ſame motive with that which 
prevailed upon the wolves to pay their duty to the ſick af, 
namely, that they may come 19 for ſome ſhare of their re. 
mains, and feaſt themſelves upon the reverſion of their 
goods and chattels. We cannut therefore, without plea- 
ſare, ſee theſe ſ:1fiſh viſitants d.ſcovered through the ir mak 
of charity, and treated with fuch a reſerve, as neighbours 
of their ſort juſtly challenge. 

As a behaviour, thus groſsly impertinent and officious, 
muſt needs be offenfive to a diſcerning man, and more eſpe. 
cially at ſuch at a time, when he labours under any indiſpo. 
ſition or pain of body, ſo it is very frequently injurious to 
the intereſt of him who makes uſe of it, and proves to be 
the means of his miſſing ſuch an inheritance or legacy, e. 
1 — diſtant and modeſt deportment might have ſecured 
to AIM. L 
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FABLE CXXI. 
The ANT and the GRASSHOPPER, 


N the winter ſeaſon, a commonwealth of Ants was 

buſily employed in the management and preſer- 
ration ot their corn; which they expoſed to the air, 
in heaps, round about the avenues of their little coun- 
try habitation. A Graſshopper, who had chanced 
to outlive the ſummer, and was reac y to ſtarve with 
cold and hunger, approached them with great humi— 
lity, and begged that they would relieve his neceſſity 
with one grain of wheat or rye. One of the Ants 
aſked him how he had diſpoſed of his time in ſum- 
mer, that he had not taken pains, and laid in a ſtock, 
as they had done? Alas! gentlemen,” ſays he, © I 
paſſed away the time merrily and pleaſantly, in drink- 
ing, ſinging, and dancing, and never once thought of 
winter,” If that be the cale,” replied'the Ant, 
laughing, “ all I have to ſay is, that they who drink, 
ing, and dance in the ſummer, muſt ſtarve in the 
winter.“ 


Tue 
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Trs APPLICATION, 


As ſummer is the ſeaſon of the year in which the induſ. 
trions and laborious huſbandman gathers and lays up ſuch 
fruits as may ſupply his neet ſſities in winter, fo yorth and 
manhood are the times of life which we ſhould employ and 
beſtow in laying in ſuch a ſock of all kinds of neceſſaries, 
as may ſuffice for the craving demands of helpleſs old age. 
Vet, rotwithſtanding the truth of this, there are many cf 
thoſe which we call radonal creatures, who live in a methed 
quite oppoſite to it, and make it their buſineſs to ſquander 
away in a profuſe prodigality, whatever they get in their 
younger days: As if the infirmity of age would require no 
{applies to ſupport it; or, atleaſt, would find them admi- 
niltered to it in the ſame miraculous way. From this Fable 
we learn this admirable leſſon, never to loſe any preſent 
opportunity of providing againſt the future evils.and acci- 
cents of life. While health, and the flower and vigour of 
our age, rema'n firm and entire, let us lay them out tothe 
heſt ad vantage; that when the latter days take hold of us, 
and ſpoil us of our ſtrength and abilities, we may have 1 
fore moderately ſufficient to ſubſiſt upon, which we laid q 
in the morning of our age. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CXXII. 
The Ass, the Lion, and the Cock. 
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run away as faſt as ever he could. The Aſs, fancying 
he fled for fear of him, in the bravery of his heart 
purſued him, and followed him ſo far, that they were 
quite out of the hearing of the Cock ; which the Lion 
no ſooner perceived, but he turned about and ſeized 
the Aſs; and juſt as he was ready to tear him to pieces, 
be Nuggith creature is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelt 
thus: © Alas! fool that I was, knowing the cowar- 
dice of my own nature, thus by an affected courage 
tothrow myſelf into the jaws of death, when I might 
lare remained ſecure and unmoleſted!“ 
Tae APPLICATION. 
TurRe are many who, out of an ambition to appear 
Thderable, aſfect to ſhew themſelves men of fire, ſpirit, 
al courage: But theſe being qualities of which they ats not 
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the right owners, they generally expoſe themſelves, and hey 
the litzle title they have to them, by endeavouring to exe; 
and produce them at reaſonable times, or with imprope 


208 


perſons, A bu'ly, for fear you ſhould find him out to by 
a coward, cveracts his part, and calis you to account { 
aſfronts, which a man of true bravery would never hay 
thoughc of. A cowardly filly fellow, obſerving that he my 
take iome liberties with impunity, where perhaps the plac 
cr the chmany Protect him, falſely cor eludes from thence 
that the perſon with whom he mace free is a greater con. 
ard than bimſelf; fo that he not only continues his offer. 
fire r:illery and impertit ence for the preſent, but probab'y 
renews them in ſome place not fo privileped as the former 


whica nothing is more equitable in 1:ſelf, or agreeable t 
the diſcreet part of Mankind. 
FABLE CXXII. 
The ArE and the Fox. 
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HE Ape meeting the Fox on2 day, humblyre- 


3 queſted him to give him a piece of his fine long 


if bruſh tail to cover his poor naked backſide, which 
il was expoſed to all the violence and inclemency of tit 
. weather; „for, ſays he, Reynard, you have 2. 
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ready more than you have occaſion for, and a great 
part of it even drags along in the dirt.” The Fox 
anſwered, 1 hat as to his having too much, that 
was more than he knew; but be it as it would, he 
had rather ſweep the ground with his tail as long as 
be lived, than deprive. himſelf of the-leaſt bit to cover 
the Ape's naſty ſtinking poſteriors. 


Tux APPLICATION, 


Ove cannot help conſidering the world, in the particular 
of the gocds of Fortune, as a kit d of lottery ;, in which ſome 
few are entitled to prizes of different degrees; others, and 
thoſe by much the greateſt part, come eff with Ittle. or no- 
tinge Some, like the fox, have even larger circumſtances 
than they kaow what to do with, inſomuch that they are ra- 
ther a charge and incumbrance, than of any true uſe and 
plevſure to them. Others, like the poor a pe's caſe, are all 
blark ; not having been ſo lucky as to draw from the wheel 
of Fortune wherewith to cover their nakedneſs, and live 
with tolerable decency, That theie things are left, in a great 
meaſure by Providerce, to the blind u certain. ſhuſſle of 
chance, is reaſonable to conclude from the unequal diftri- 
bution of them; for there is ſeldom ary regard had to true 
merit upon theſe occa ſions; Folly znd Knavery ride in 
coxches, While Good Senſe and Honeſty walk in the dirt. 
The All- wiſe Difpoſer of Events does certainly permit theſe 
tings for juſt and good purpoſes, which our ſhallow under- 
landing is not able to fathom ; but, kumanly thinking, if the 
niches and power of the world were to be always in the hands 
of the virtuous part of mankind, they would be mere likely 
todo good with them in their generation, than the vile ſottiſh 
vretches wio generally. enjoy them, A truly good man 
would direct all the ſuperfluous part of his wealth, at leaſt, 
for the necefiiiics of his fellow-creatures, tho? there were no 
religion which enjoined it: but {fiſh and avaricious people, 
ufo are always great knaves, how much ſoever they may 
have, will never think they have enough; much leſs be in- 
cuced by any conſideration of virtue and religion, to part 
Wt the leaſt farthing for public charity and beneficence. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CXXIV. 
The Ass and the LITTLE Dos. 
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N Aſs obſerving how great a favourite the litt 
Dog was with his maſter, how much careſſed ar 
tondied, and fed with good bits at every meal; an 
for no other reaſon, as he could perceive, but (kippin 
and friſging about, wagging his tail, and leaping u 
into his maſter's lap; he was reſolved to imitate th 
ſame, and ſee whether ſuch a behaviour wou!d r 
procure him the ſame favours. Accordingly, t! 
maſter was no ſooner come home from walking abe 
his fields and gardens, and was ſeated in his eaſy chal 
but the Aſs who cbſerved him, came gamboling 2 
braying towards him in a very awkward mane 
The maſter could not help laughing aloud at the 00 
ſight. But his zeſt was ſoon tutned into earneſt, wht 
he felt the rough ſalute of the Aſs's fore-fcet, wi 
raiſing himſelf upon his hinder legs, pawed againſt l 
breaſt with a moſt loving air, and would tain I 
jumped into his lap,- The good man terrified att 

outrage! 
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eutrazeous behaviour, and unable to endure the 
weight of ſo heavy a heaſt, cried out; upon which, 
one of the ſervants running in with a good ſtick, 
and laying on heartily upon the bones of the poor 
Aſs, ſoon convinced him, that every one who deſire 
it, is not qualified to be a favourite. 


Tue APPLICATION. 


Sou g men are as engaging in their way as little dogs. 
They can fawn, wheedle, cringe, or, if occaſion requires, 
leap backward and forward over a ſtick, to the great emo- 
lament of their maſter, and entertainment of thoſe that be- 
hold them. But theſe are qualifications to which ever 
body cannot preterd ; and therefore none but thoſe who 
have a genius for it ſhould aſpire at the employment, Many 
a man envies the happineſs of theſe favourites, and would 
fia inſinuate himſelf ic to the ſame good graces, if he did 
but know the way ; but, whoever has a tolerable ſhare of 
Gſcretion, will dutruſt his abilities in this reſpect, and mo- 
deſily forbear the attempt, for fear he Could miſcirry and 
look like an afs. But, in ſhort, the true moral of this Fa- 
ble is, that every ore ſhould conſider the juſt turn and tem- 
per of his parts, and weigh the talents by which he hopes 
to be diſtinguiſhed. After ſuch an examination, he may 
the mere certainly know how to apply them to the molt 
proper purnoſes ; at leaſt, ſo as not to hurt, or even mortify 
tumſelf by any miſtaken addreſs, Since there is ſuch a 
variety of tempers in the world, and a no le{s multiplicicy 
of arts ard ſtudies to fit and tally with them, how reaſonable 
is it in general, how much would it be far the true inte reſt 
of every one in particular, if men Would hut be directed by 
the natural bent of their genius to ſuch purſui:s as are mo 
apreeable to their capacities, and to the rudiments of ecu 
aon which they have moſt firongly imbibed, 
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| upon a time, there commenced a fer: 
8 ithſtan 
war between the Birds and the Beaſts , when bac 
the Bat, taking the advantage of an ambiguous name er; by 
haped by that means to live ſecure in a ſtate of neu-{krowlec 
trality, and fave his bacon, It was not long before indie 
forces on each fide met, and gave a battle; and theiel of : 
animoſities running very hich, a bloody ſlaughter en- Veet wi 


ſued. 'I he Bat, at the beginning of the day, think- ad de 
ing the Birds moſt likely to carry it, liſted himſef 
among them, but kept fluttering at a diftance, that it 
might the better obſerve and take his meaſures 2- 
cordirigly. However, after ſome time ſpent in tit 
action, the army of the beaſts ſeeming to prevail, li 
went entirely over to them, and endeavoured to con- 
vince them, by the affinity which he had to a mou, 
that he was by nature a beaſt, and would always con- 
tinue firm and true to their intereſt, His piea ws 
admitted; 
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mitte“; but, in the end, the advantage turning 
ompletely on the ſide of the Birds, under the ad- 
irable conduct and courage of their general, the 
gle; the Bat, to ſave his life, and eſcape the diſ- 
ce of falling into the hands of his deſerted friends, 
etook himſelf to flight ; and everAince, ſkuiking in 
wes and hollow trees all day, as if aſhamed to thew 
imſelf, never appears till the duſk of the evening, 
then all the feathered inhabitants of the air are gone 
o rooſt, | 


Tat APPLICATION, 


Fox any one to deſert the intereſt of his country, and 
urn renegado, eicher out of fear, or any proſpect of advan. 
ige, is ſo notoriouſly vile and low, that it is no wonder if 
he man, who is detected in it, is for ever aſhamed to ſee 
de ſun, and to ſhew himſelf in the eyes of thoſe whole cauſe 
e has betrayed. Yet, as there is {caxrce any vice, even to 
imagined, but there may be found men who have been 
pulty of it, perhaps there have been as many criminals ia 
he caſe before us, as in any one particular beſides, not- 
nthſanding the aggravation and extraordinary degree o 
s baſeneſs, We cannot help reflecting upon it with hor- 
vr; but, as truly deteſlable as this vice is, it muſt be ac. 
owledped to be by all mankind, fo far are thoſe that 
\oreQiſe it trom being treated with a jaſt reſentment by the 
et of mankind, that, by the kind reception they afterwards 
net with, they rather ſeem to be encour2ged and applauded, 
ad deſpiſed and diſcountenanced for it. 
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FABLE CXXVI. 
The BEAR and the BEIHIV IS. 


ear, climbing over the fence into a place where 

"Hou are kept, beyan to plunder the Hives, and 
roh them of thew honey: But the Bees, to revenge 
the i: jury, attacked him in a whole ſwarm together; 
and though they were nat able to pierce his rugpel 
hide, yer with their little tings they ſo annoved |} 
eyes and noſti ils, that, unable to endure the hn 
pain, witt; impatience he tore the ixin over his ears 
with his own claws, and fuffered ample paniſtnent 
for the injury he did the Bees, in breaking g open their 
Waxen cells. 


The APPLICATION, 


Mary ard great are the ir jaries of which ſome ment 2! 
guwl:y towards others, for the ſake of gratifying ſome! liqgerih 
appetite, For there are thoſe who would not ſtick to bring 
de ſolation upon their ccuntry, and run the bzzerd of then 
own necks mto the bargain, rather than bavu!s 2 wick 
inclination, enter. of cruclty, ambiiion, or ararice, 1 It 
wee to be wiſhed, all who are hurried hy ſuch blind img 
Ku). cor fider a moment be fore they procecd 01 rev e 
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weuüon. Injuries and wrongs not only cdl for revenge 
d reparation with the voics of equity itſelf, but of ent mes 
un their puriſhment along with them, and, by an urfor: - 
n train of events, are retorted at the head of the actor of 
em: 2nd not feldom, ſrem a deep remorle, expiated upoa 
nell by his own hand, 


FABLE CXXVII. 
The Cock and the Fox. 
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8 a 
g Cock being perched among the branches of a 
loity tree, crowed aloud, fo that the {hrillncſs of 
W's voice echoed thro? the wood, and invited a Fox 
e place, who was prowhng in that neighbourhood 
n gueſt of his prey: Eut Reynard, finding the Cock 
es iagccefſible, by reaſon ot th? height of his ſitua- 
Jes, bed recourſe to ſtratagem, iu oder to decoy him 
en; To, approaching the tree, Coulin,” fays he, 
aa heartily glad to ſee you; but at the ſame time 
enn torbear exprelling my uneaſineſs at the in- 
myenience of the place, which will not tet me pay 
t reſpeds to you in a handſomer manner; though 
pole vou will come dow, preſently, and fo that 


i difficulty 
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difficulty is eaſily removed.” * Indeed, Couſin” 
ſays the Cock, © to tell you the truth, I do not think 
it ſafe to venture upon the ground; for though lan 
convinced how much you are my friend, yet [ may 
have the misfortune to fall into the clutches of ſome 
other beaſt, and what will become of me then!“ 
O dear,” ſays Reynard, © is it poſſible that you 
can be ſo ignorant as not to know of- the peace that 
has been lately, proclaimed between all kinds of birds 
and beaſts, and that we are for the future to forbexr 
hoſtilities on all ſides, and to live in the utmoſt love 
and hzrmony, and that under penalty of ſuffering the 
ſevereſt puniſhment that can be - inflicted ?” All this 
while the Cock ſeemed to give little attention to what 
he ſaid, but ſtretched-out his neck as if he ſaw ſome. 
thing at a diſtance. © Couſin,” ſays the Fox, “ what 
is that you look at ſo earneſtly? „ Why,” ſays the 
Cock, I think I ſee a pack of hounds yonder, 1 
little way eff.“ O then,” «ſays the Fox, * your 
humble ſervant, I muſt be gone.“ © Nay, pray Cou- 
ſin, do not go, ſays the Cock, “I am juſt coming 
down ; ſure you are not afraid of dogs in theſe peace- 
able times!“ © No, no,“ ſays he, “but ten to one 
whether they have heard of the proclamation yet,” 


Tart APPLICATION. 


IT is a very agreeable thing to lee craft repelled by cui. 
ning; more eſpecially to behold the ſnares of the wicked, 
broken and defeated by the diſcreet management of the in- 
recent. The moral of this Fable puts us in mit d, not to be 
too credulous towards the in ſinuatior s of thoſe, wha are i- 
ready diſtinguiſned by their want of faith and honeſty. When 
therefore any ſuch weuld draw vs into a compliaiice with 
theſe deſtructive meaſures, by a pretended civility and ex. 
traordinary concern for our intereſt, we ſhould conſider ſuc 
propoſals in their true light, as a bait artfully placed to cot- 
ceal the fatal beck which is intended to draw us into Cape 
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enſe may do a thouſand advantageous things for the public 
ood, and without being maſter of much addreſs or rhetoric, 
4 eaſily convince people that his deſigns are intended for 
their welfare: But a wicked deſigning politician, though 
he has a tongue as eloquent as ever ſpoke, may ſometimes 
te diſappoĩoted in his projects, and be foiled in his ſchemes : 
eſpecially when their deſtructive texture is ſo coarſely ſpun, 
and the threads of miſchief are ſo large in them, as to be 
felt eren by thoſe whoſe ſenſes are ſcarce perfect enough 
to ſee and underſtand them. 


FABLE CXXVIII. 
y 
The Cock and the Car. 
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HE Cat having a mind to make a meal of the 
" Cock, ſeized him one morning by ſurpriſe, and 
el him what he could ſay for himſelf why ſlaughter 
Mould not pais upon him ? The Cock replied, that he 
nM. erviceable to mankind, by crowing in the morn- 
„and calling them up to their daily labour.“ That 
mM” due,“ ſays the Cat, © and is the very objection 1 
ik, L have 
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have againſt you; for you make ſuch a ſhrill impert. 
nent noiſe, that people cannot ſleep for you: Beſides 
you are an inceſtucus raſcal, and make no ſcruple of 
lying with your mother and fiſters.”” “ Well,” ſay 
the Cock, © this I do not deny; but I do it to pro. 
cure eggs and chickens for my maſter,” “ Ah! 
villain,” ſays the Cat, “ hold your wicked tongue; 
ſuch impieties as theſe declare that you are no longer 


fit to live.“ 


Tre APPLICATION, 


Wr a wicked man, in power, has a mind to glut his 


appetite in any reſpect, innocence, or even merit, is 10 


protection againſt him. The cries of Juſtice, and the voice 
of Reaſon, are of no effect upon a conſcience hardened in 
iniquity, and a mind verſed in a long practice of wrong and 
robbery. Remonſtrances, however reaſonably urged, or 
movingly couched, have no more influence upon the heat 
of ſuch a one, than the gentle evening breeze has upon the 
oak, when it whiſpers among its branches; or the riſing 
ſurges upon the deaf rock, when they daſh and break 
againſt its ſides. Power never ſhould be truſted in the hand: 
of an impious ſelfiſh man, and one that has more regard to 
the gratification of his own unbounded avarice, than to 
public peace and juſtice, Were it not for the tacit conſent 
and heartleſs compliance of a great majority cf fools, mas. 
kind would not be ridden, as oftentimes they are, by à lit- 
tle majority of knaves, to their great misfortune : For, 
whatever people may think of the times, if they were ten 
times worſe than they are, it is principally owing to their 
own ſtupidity : Why do they truſt the man a moment longer, 


who has once injured and betrayed them ? 
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FAPLE CX XIX. 
The Dog in the MANGER. 
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DOG was lying upon a manger full of hay: 
A An Ox, being hungry, came near and offered 
to eat of the hay; but the envious ill-naturea cur, 
getting up and ſnarling at him, would not ſuffer him 
b touch it: Upon which the Ox, in the bitternels 
of his heart, ſaid, “ A curſe light on thee for a ma- 
leious wretch, who wilt neither eat hay thyſelf, nor 
lufer others to do it.“ 


Tur APPLICATION. 


Exvy is the moſt unnatural and unaccountable of all :e 
paſfions. There is ſcarce any other emotion of the mind, 
lowever uarcaſonzble, but may have ſomething fail in ex- 
coſe for it; ard thrre.ere mary of thoſe weaktnefſ's of the 
Hul, which notwithſtzuding the wrong neſs and wrepulartty 
df them, ſwell the heart, waile they lad with piczfure and 
padneſs, But the envicus man has no tuch apoltgy as this 
o make; the tiroyper the paſſion is, the greater torment 
le exdures ; and ſebjects him ſelf to a continaal real pain, 
Ly oy Wiſhing ill ro others. Revenge is IWe2t, thous, 
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cruel and inhuman ; and though it ſometimes thirſts ever 
for blood, yet may be glutted and ſatiated. Avarice i 
ſomething highly monſtrous and abſurd ; yet, as it is a de. 
fire after riches, every little acquiſition gives it pleaſure; 

and to behold and feel the hoarded treaſure, to a covetcus 
man is a conſtant uncloying enjoyment. But envy, which 
is an anxiety ariſi:g in our minds, upon our obſerving ace 
.compliſhments i in others, which we want ourſelves, can ne. 
ver receive any true comfort, unleſs in a deluge, a conf. 

gration, a plague, or ſome general calamity that ſhould be. 
fal mankind: For, as long as there is a creatore living, 
that enjoys its being happily withia the envious mat 
ſvucre, it will afford nouriſhment to his diſtempered mind: 
But ſuch rouriſhment, as will make him pine and fiet, ard 
emaciate himſelf to nothing. 


FAB LE. CXXX. 
The Dos and the SHEEP, 
Wes AM 
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AX Dog ſued the Sheep for a debt, of whi | 
the Kite and the Wolf were to be judges: 
'T hey, without debating long upon the matter, d 


making any ſcruple for want of evidence, gave ſen- 
tele: 
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race for the plaintiff; who immediately tore the 
poor theep in pieces, and divided the ſpoil with the 
unjuſt judges. 


Tue APPEICATION. 


DerLORABLE ace the times, when open bere-faced vil- 
lainy is protected and encouraged, When innoeence is ob- 
roxious, honeſty cuntemptible, and it is reckoned criminal 
t eſpouſe the cauſe of v1etue, Men originally entered into 
covenants and civil co;mMmpacts with each other for the pra- 
motion of their happineſs and well- being, for the eſtabliſli- 
ment of juſtice and public peace. How comes it then that 
they look ſtupidly on, and tamely acquieſce, when wicked 


men pervert this end, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary tyranny of 


their own, upon the foundation of fraud and opprefiion 2 
Among beaſts, who are incapable cf beiog civilized by ſo- 
cial avs, it is no ſtrange thing to ſee innocent helpleſs ſheep 
fill a prey to dogs, wolves, and kites : But it is amazing 
how mankind could ever fink down to fo low a degree of 
baſe cowardice, as to ſuffer ſome of the worlt of their ſpe- 
cies to uſurp-a power over them, to ſuperſede the righteous 
laws of good government, and to exerciſe all kinds of in- 
jalice and herdſhip, in gratifying their own vitious luſts. 
Wherever ſuch enormities are practiſed, it is when a few 
rapacious ſtateſmen combine together to get and ſecure the 
power in their own hands, and agree to divide the {po:! 
among themſelves, for as long as the cauſe is to be tried only 
among themſelves, no queſtion but they will always vouch 
fir each other. But, at the ſame time, it is hard to deter- 
mine which reſembles brutes moſt, they in acting, or the 
people in ſuffering them to act their vile ſelfiſh ſchemes. 
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FABLE CX XXI. 
The Hawk and the FARMER. 
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A * Wk purſuing a pigeen over a corn fich 
4 with great eagerneſs and force, threw hinſelt 
in.o 2 net, which a huſhandman had plan: ech there 65 


take the crows; who being employe ed not fer off, and 


ſceing the Hawk futtc ring-in the net, ame and tock 


Bim: But juſt as he was going to k Fi him, the Hark 
beſought him to let him go, affuring kin, that he was 
enly following a pigeon, and neither inte: aded, nor he { 
done any harm to him. To whom the Farmer replied, 
© And what harm had the poor pigeon done to jou! 
Upon which he wrung his head off immediately. 


Tus APPLICATION, 


PAssIOx, prejudice, er power, may fo far blind a mat, 
as not to ſuffer him juſtly to diltingu ſh whether he is 10! 
Aing igjur cuſty, at the ſame time that he fancies be 1 
ouly doir g his duty. Now the beſt way of being convinces, 


Whether Waat we do is reaſonable aud fit, is to put ourtelves 
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in the place of the perſons with whom we are concerned, 
aud then conſult our conſcience about the rectitude of our 
denaviour. For this we may be affured of, that we are 
acting wrong, whenever we are doing any thing to another, 
whith we ſhould think unjuſt if it was done to us. Nothing 
hut an habitual inadvertency, as to this particular, can be 
the occaſion that ſo many ingenuous noble ſpirits are often 
engaged in courſes ſo oppbſite to virtue and honour. He 
that would ſtartle, if a little attorney ſhould tamper with 
him to forſwear himſelf to bring off ſome ſma!Foffender, 
ſome ordinary treſpaſſet, will, without ſcruple, infringe the 
conſtitution cf his country, for the precariors proſpect of a 
place or a penſion. Which is moſt corrup:—he that lies, 
lke a knight of the poſt, for half-a-crown and a dinner, or 
he that does it ſor the more ſubſtan:ial conſideration cf a 
thouſand pounds a-year ? Which would be doing mott ſer- 
vice to the public, giving true teſtimony in a cauſe between 
tao private men, and againſt one little common thief, who 
has ſtolen a gold watch, or voting honeſtly and courageouſly 
3zainft a rogue of ſtate, who has gagged and bound the 
laws, and ſtript the nation? Let thoſe who intend to act 
july but view things in this light, and all would be well. 
There would be no danger of their oppreſſing cthers, 6x 
ear of being oppreſſed themſelves, | 
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FABLE CAXXII. DEATH and Cupin. 
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6 one ſultry ſummer's noon, tired with 
play, and faint with heat, went into a cod! 
grotto to repole himſelf, which happened to be the 
CaVe of Death. He threw himſelt careleſs|y down 
on the floor, and his quiver turning topſy— -turvys All 
the arrows fell out, and mingled with thote of Death, 
which lay ſcattered up and down the place. When he 
awoke, he gathered them up as well as he could ; but 
they were to intermingled, that though he knew the 
certain nuraber, he could not rightly dittinguith them; 
trom which it happened, that he took up ſome of the 
arrows which belonged to Death, and left ſeveral of his 
ewn in the room ot them. This is the cauſe that we 
now and then ſee the hearts of the old and decrepid 
transfixed with the bolts of Love; and with equal 
grief and ſurpriſe behold the youthful blooming patt 
Ct our ſpecics ſmitten with the darts of Death. 
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Tart APPLICATION. 


Ir we allow for this Fable being wri:t:n by an Heathen, 
and according to the ſcheme of the ancient Pagan theology. 
it will appear to bs a pretty probable ſolution of ſome parts 
of the ditpenſation of Providence, which otherwiſe ſeem to 
be obſcure and unaccountable. For, when we fee the young 
and the id fall promiſcuouſly by the hand of Death, and 
at the ſame time conſider that the world is governed by an 
All-wiſe Providence, we are puzzled how to account for 
ſo ſeemingly prepoſterovs and annatural way of working. 
We ſhould look upon a gardener to be mad, or atleaſt very 
capricious, who, when his young trees are juſt arrived to a 
degree of bearing, ſhould cut them down for fuel, and 
chooſe out old, rotten, decayed, ſapleſs ſtocks, to graft and 
noculate upon: Vet the irregular proceedings of thoſe two 
lerellers, Love and Death, appear to be every jot as odd 
and unreaſonable. However, we muſt take it for granted, 
that the'e things, though the method of them is hidden 
from our eyes, are tranſated after the moſt jaſt and fit 
manner imaginable ; but, humanly ſpeaking, it is ſtrange 
tat Deain ſhould be ſuffered to make ſuch undiſtinguiſhed 
bavock in the world, and at the ſame time juſt as ſhocking 
2nd unnatural to ſee old age laid betwixt a pair of wedding - 


ſteets, as it is for youth and beauty to be locked up in the 
cd embraces cf the grave, 
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FABLE CXXXIII. no! 
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HE Ant, compelled by thirſt, went to drink in 
a clear purling rivulet ; but the current, with 
its circling eddy, ſnatched her away, and carried her 
down the ſtream. A Dove, pitying her diſtreſſed 
condition, cropt a branch from a neighbouring tree, 
| and let it fall into the water, by means of which the 
Ant ſaved herſelf, and got aſhore. Not long after, a 
fowler having a deſign upon the Dove, planted his 
nets in due order, without the bird's obſerving what 
he was about; which the Ant perceiving, juſt as he 
was «viz to put his deſign in execution, ſhe bit him 
by the heel, and made him give fo ſudden a ſtart, 
that the Dove tock the alarm, and flew away. 


Tre APPLICATION. 
One good turu di ſerves another; and gratitude is excited A 

by ſo noble and natural a ſpirit, that he ought to be locked 

upon as the vileſt of creatures who has no © iſe of it, It I's 

indeed, ſo very juſt and equitable a thing, and ſo mucd 8 


every man's duty, that to ſpeak of it properly, one {houtd 
pg 
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dot mention it as any thing meritorious, or that may claim 
praiſe and admiration, any more than we ſhould ſay a man 
ought to be rewarded or commended for not killing his f1- 
ther, or forbearing to let fire to his neighbour's houſe, The 
bright and ſhiuing piece of morality, therefore, which is re- 
commended to us in this Fable, is ſet forth in this examp'e 
of the dove, who, without any obligation or Exp: Qation, 
does a voluntary office of charity to its fellow-creature in 
4:treſs, The conſtant uninterrupted practice of this virtue 
is the only thing in which we are capable of imitating the 
Great Author of our being, whoſe Beloved Son, bciides 
the many precepts he has given to enforce this duty, uſed 
this expreflion as a common ſaying, * 1t is more bleſſed tu 
give, than to receive.“ 


FABLE CXXXIV. 
The EaGLE ani the Crow. 
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N Eagle flew down from the top of a high rock» 
and ſettled upon the back of a lamb ; and then 
nltant!y flying up into the air again, bore his bleat- 
ing prize aloft in his pounces. A Crow, who lat 
Lo upon 
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upon an elm, and beheld this exploit, refolved to 
imitate it; fo flying down upon the back of a ran, 
and entangling his claws in the wool, he fell a chat. 
tering, and attempting to fly, by which means he 
drew the obſervation of the thepherd upon him, who 
finding his feet hampered in the fleece of the ram, 
eaſily took him, and gave him to his boys for their 
ſport and diverſion. _ 


Tux APPLICATION. 


Every quality which is excellent and commendable, is 
not, however, always a proper obje& for our imitation, 
We ought to ſtate our own account honeſtly and fairly, that 
we may ſee what our abilities are, and how our circumſtances 
ſtand : Otherwiſe, we may not only become ridculous to 
others, but prejudicial to ourſelves, by ſome awkward and 
ill- judged emulation; though it happen to be in a qualif 
cation truly laudable and great. It behoves every man to 
exert a good ſhare of induſtry towards the advancement of 
his intereſt, or, if he pleaſes, of his reputation. But then 
it is highly neceſſary that he does this with a true regard to 
his own capacity, and without any danger of expcſing or 
embarraſiing himſelf in the operation. 
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FABLE CXXXV. 
e Exvious Man and the Covxrous Max, 
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", bs Envious Man happened to be offering up his 
prayers to Jupiter, juſt in the ſame time and 
place with a covetous miſerable fellow. Jupiter, not 
caring to be troubled with their impertinences him- 
lt, ſent Apollo to examine the merits of their peti- 
tions, and to give them ſuch relief as he ſhould think 
proper, Apollo therefore opened his commiſſon, and 
vithal told them, that, to make ſhort of the matter, 
whatever the one aſked, the other ſhould have it 
double. Upon this, the Covetous Man, though he 
had a thouſand things to requeſt, yet forbore to aſk 
iſt, hoping to receive a double quantity; for he con- 
cluded, that all men's wiſhes ſympathiſed with his. 
By this means, the Envious Man had an opportunity 
ot preferring his petition firſt, which was the thing 
he aimed at; ſo, without much heſitation, he prayed 
o be relieved, by having one of his eyes ut cut; 
knowing that, of conſequence, his companion would 

be deprived of both, 
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Tue APPLICATION. 


In. this Fable, the folly of thoſe two vices, Envy and 
- Avarice, is fully expoſ:d, and handſomely railied. The 
miſer, though he has the riches of the world, without ſtint, 
laid open to his choice, yet dares not name the ſum, for fear 
another ſhould be richer than himſelf, The advantage ef 
a double quantity by receiving laſt, is what he cannot bear 
to loſe, and he fares accordingly. The enviousgnan, tho 
he has a power of calling for good things, without meaſure, 
to himſelf or others, yet waves this happy privilege, and is 
content to puniſh himſelf by a very great loſs, even that cf 
an eye, that he may bring down a double portion of the like 
calamity- upon another. Thele are the true tempers of the 
covetous and the envious ; one can ſcarce determine whether 
they are more miſchievous to themſelves, or to the public; 
but it is manifeſt, that they are higbly noxicus to both, and 
ſhould be treated accordingly. 


FABLE CXXXVI. The Fox and the Lion. 
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"HE firſt time the Fox ſaw the Lion, le fel 
down at his feet, and was ready to die with 


fear, "The ſecond time he took courage, and could 
even 
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en bear to look upon him. The third time he had 
he impudence to come up to him, to ſalure him, 
4 to enter into familiar converſation with him, 


: Tas APPLICATION. 
of From this Fable we may obſerve the two extremes in 


hich we may fail, as to a-proper behaviour towards our 
pperiors : Ihe one is a baſhfulneſs, proceeding eicher from 
ricious guilty mind, or a timorous ruſticity : The other an 
rerbearing impudence, which aſſumes more than becomes 
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of Wi, and ſo renders the perſon iaſufferable to the cohverſation 14 
ke Ar well-bred reaſonable people. But there is this d fference ne 
he Netween the baſhfulneſs that ariſes from a want of educa- | 14 


er en, and the ſhame facedneſs that accompanies couſcious 1 
e eat; the firſt, by a continuance of time ard a nearer ac- WE 
Nd 


quaintance, may be ripened into a proper liberal behaviour; | 
the other no ſooner finds an eaſy practicable acceſs, but 3: | 
throws off all manner of reverence, grows every day mor | 

ind more familiar, and branches out into, the u:molt inds- | 

teney and irregularity. Indeed, there are many occaſions 1 
which may happen to caſt an awe, or even a terror upon | \ a 
cur minds at firſt view, without any juit and reaſonable 1 
grounds :. But upon a little recolle ction, or a nearer infight, | 

ke recover ourſelves, and can appear indificrent and un- | 


concerned, when before we were ready to ſink under a !o:d 1 
of diffderce and fear. We ſhould, upon ſuch occaſions, 1 
ul? cur endeavours to regain a due degree of ſteadineſs ard Ti is. 
reſolution ;3 but, at the ſame time ue mutt have a care that 1 | f 
bur efforts in that reſpect do not force the balance t: 0 0 1 


nuch, and make it riſe to an unbecoming freedom, and an 
tenfive familiarity. | 
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FABLE CXXXVII. 
The Gxxsk and the CRANAS. 
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A Flock of Geeſe and a parcel of Cranes uſe 
often to feed together in a corn-field. At laſf, 
the owner of the corn, with his ſervants, coming 
upon them of a ſudden, ſurpriſed them 1n the very 
fact; and the Geeſe being heavy, fat, full- bodies 
creatures, were moſt of them ſufferers ; but the 
Cranes, being thin and light, eaſily flew away. 


Tae APPLICATION. 

Wren the enemy comes to make a ſeizure, they are ſure 
to ſuffer moſt, whoſe circumſtances are the richeſt and ſat- 
teſt, Ia any caſe of perſecution, money hangs like a dead 
weight about a man; and we never feel gold fo heavy, 2 
when we endeavour to make off with it. Therefore wile 
and polite miniſters of ſtate, whenever they ſee a ſtorm be- 
gin to gather over their heads, always take care to unlade 
themſelves of a good part of their cargo; and, by this 
means, ſeldom find but the blaſts of obloquy, through which 
they are to make their way, are leſs deaf and inexorable than 
the ſtormy waves of the ocean. Indeed, poverty is too 
frequently the occaſion of men's being treated as if they 
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gere guilty of che greateſt crimes and reproaches: But then 
eſe fort cf criminals have this advantage, that no cone 
rinks fit to treat them with any thing worſe than contemp: : 
Whereas, if any pretence can be found to fall upon the man 
who is rich, it is a miracle if he eſcapes with both life and 
money. In ſhort, riches are like the baggage of an army, 
rery uſeful, while we lie in quiet poſſeſſion of the camp, 
or arc powerful enough to defy the enemy; but when once 
xe are put to the route, if we would get off with our lives 
er liberties, we muſt quit our baggege as ſoon as poſſinle, 
nd leave it for plunder to our purſuers, Nay, however 
trongly intrenched we may think ourſelves, 2s long as 
norey is in the caſe, it is good to lock about us for ſear of 
i ſurpriſe : For, after all, he that does rot, upon 0oCcc.ho!, 
make himſelf wings with his riches to fly cff with, 6el.rves 
b be puniſhed, like a gooſe as he is, for his heavineſs. 


FABLE CXXXVIII. 
The HORSE and the Ass. 
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UE Horſe, adorned with his great war- ſaddle, 

1 and foaming and champing his bridle, came 
Wundering along the way, and made the mountains 
Ko with his loud ſhrill neighing. He had not gone 
far, 
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far, before he overtook an aſs, who was labouring 
under a heavy burden, and moving ſlowly in the ſame 
track with himſelf, Immediately he. called out tg 
him in an haughty imperious tone, and threatened ty 
trample him in the dirt, if he qid not break the way 
for him. The poor patient Afs, not daring to dil. 
pute the matter, quietly got out of his way as faſt 28 
he could, and let him go by. Not long after this, 
the ſame horſe, in an engagement with the enzmy; 
happened to be ſhot in the eye, which made him un- 
ft for ſhew, or any military buſineſs ; fo he was ſtript 
of his fine ornaments, and fold to a carrier. Thz 
A's meeting him in this forlorn condition, thought 
that now it was his time to inſult ; and ſo, ſays he, 
« Hey-day, friend, is it you ! Well, Lalways blizy- 
ed that pride of yours would have a fall,” 


Tos APPLICATION, 


Pare is a very unaccountable vice: Many people fi 
into it unawares, and are often led into it by motives which, 


if they conſidered things rightly, would make them abivr 


the very thoughts of it. There is no man that thinks wel 
of himſelf, but defires that the reſt of the world ſhould thick 
{9 too. Now it is the wrong meaſures we take in endes. 
vouriag after this, that expoſe us to diſcerning people in tax 
light waich they call pride, and which is fo far from givin; 
us any advantage in their eſteem, that it readers us delyi- 
cable and ridiculous. It is an affectation of appearing cho. 
ſiderable that puts men upon being proud ard inſolent; and 
th-ir very being ſo makes them infallibly little and ingor- 
ſiderable. The man that claims and calls for revereic? 
and reſpect, deſerves none; he that aſks ſor applauſe, is lu 
to loſe it; the certain way to get it, is to ſeem ta ſhun it; and 
the humbie men, according to the maxims even in tis 
world, is the moſt likely to be exalted. He that, in his word 
er actiotrs, pleads for ſaperiority, and rather chooſes to 9 
an ill action, than condeſcend to do a good one; acts like: 


horſe, and is void of reaſon 3nd underſt inding. The fen 
ans 
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ard the powerful want nothing but the love and eſteem of 
ninkind to complete their felicity 3 and theſe they are ſure 
to obtain by a good -humoured, kind condeſcenſion; and as 
eertaiz of being every body's averſion, while the leaſt tine- 
ture of cverbearing rudeneſs is perceptible in their words 
or actions. What brutal tempers mult they be of, who can 
be eaſy and indifferent, while they krow themſelves to be 
wire ſelly hated, though in the midſt of zfiluence and 
power? Bat this is not all; for if ever the whecl of For- 
tne ſhould whirl them from the top to the bottom, inſte ad 
of friendſhip or commiſeration, they will mect with nothin; 
but contempt ; and that with much more juſtice than ever 
e / then ſelves exerted it towards others, 


FABLE Cxxxix. 
The HUSBANDMAN and his Sons, 
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A Certain huſbandman lying at the point of death, 
41 and being defirous his ſons ſhould purſue that 
Innocent entertaining courſe of agriculture, in Wich 
timſelf had been engaged a!l his life, made uſe of this 
expedient to induce them to it. Fle called them to 
his bedſide, and ſpoke to this effect: All the pa- 
limony I have to bequeath to you, Sons, is my farm 
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and my vineyard, of which I make you joint-heirg 
But I charge you not to let it go out of your own de. 
cupation ; tor, if 1 have any treaſure beſides, it lies 
buried ſomewhere in the ground, within a foot of the 
furface.”” This made the Sons conclude, that he talke| 
of money which he had hid there: So, after their fi. 
ther's death, with unwearied diligence and applica. 
tion, they carefully dug up every inch, both of th 
farm and vineyard, From whence it came to pak 
that though they miſſed of the treaſure they expected 
the ground, by being ſo well ſtirred and looſened; 
produced fo plentiful a crop of all that was ſowed in 
it, as proved a real, and that no inconſiderable tre: 
fore, 


) 


Tux APPLICATION. 


La rou and induſtry, well applied, ſeldom fail of fad 
ing a treaſure; and ſince ſomething towards the conven 
ences and pleaſures of life may be thus procured, why ſhou! 
we loſe and throw it away, by being ſlothful and idle? Ex 


erciſe is a great ſupport of health, and health is by far the [ 
greateſt fingle bleſſing of life, which alone will weigh fat: | 
ciently with any conſiderate man, ſo as to keep him fro al on 
b: ing utterly deſtitute of employment. But of all the kin, this 
of treaſure which are ſure to reward the diligence of t:g{Wician, 
«ive man, none is more agreeable, either in the parſuitoWQ!nto !c 
poſſeſſion, than that which ariſes from the culture of rgWcuring 
earth, What can be more ſatisfactory, than to have. ou bnd c 
hopes grow and increafe every day with the product of easier 
ground; to have our minds entertained with the wonder!al nity tc 
cconomy of the vegetable world ; our nerves ſtrengthene1l de m 
and our blood purified, by a conſtant return of exerciſe WM. en 
and a new reliſh given to every meal from the fragrant, or 
of the air, and freſhneſs of the ſoil ? Add to all theſe, tall T 
the treaſures and delights of agriculture are fo various, that at 
they are not eaſily to be deſcribed, and are never to be © x 
celled, They are ſcarce to be conceived by one that he he! 
not felt them, nor to be truly paiated by any but the get hot 
eſt of poets, a8, © 
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FABLE CXL. 
— HorsE and the Lion. 


I 


LION, ſeeing a fine es hn nag, had a great mind 

to eat a bit of him, but knew not which way to 
get him into his power. At laſt he betheught himſelf 
of this contrivance ; he gave out that he was a phy- 
lian, who having gained experience by his travels 
into foreign countries, had made himſelf capable of 
ering any ſort of malady or diſtemper incident to any 
tind of beaſt ; hoping by this ſtratagem to get an 
afer admittance among cattle, and find an opportu- 
nity to execute his deſign. The Horſe, who ſmoked 
the matter, was reſolved to be even with him; and 
b kumouring the thing, as if he ſuſpected nothing, 
te prayed the Lion to give him his advice in relation 
oa thorn he had got in his foot, which had quite 


amed him, and gave him great pain and uneaſineſs. 


The Lion readily agreed, and deſired he might ſee the 
ot: Upon which the Horſe lifted up one of his hind 
ys, and while the Lion pretended to be poring ear- 
neſily upon his hoof, gave him ſuch a kick in the face 
8 quite ſtunned him, and left him ſprawling upon 
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the ground. In the mean time the horſe trotted aw. 
neighing and laughing merrily at the ſucceſs of the 
trick, by which he had defeated the purpoſe of one 
who intended. to have tricked him out of his life, 


Tues APPLICATION. 

TnovGH all manner of fraud and tricking is mean, nd 
utterly beneath a man of ſenſe and honour, yet methinky, 
equity itſelf allows us to diſappoint the deceiver, and to re. 
pel craft by cunning. Treachery has ſomething ſo wicked 
and worthy of patiſliment in its nature, that it deſerves u 
meet with a return of its own kind ; an open revenge would 
be too liberal for it, apd- nothing matches it but it{elf, 
However therefore abomiuable it is to be the aggreſſor in 
this point, yet it cannot be inconfiſtent with virtue to coun- 
terplot, and to take all manner of advantages againſt the 
man who is undermining us. 


. The Lion, the Tictk, and the Fox. 
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Lion and a Tig-r fel} together by the ears over 
the carcaſe of a fawn, which they found in the 
toreſ}, their title to lim being to be decided by fore? 
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„rms. The battle was ſevere and tough on both 
belles, and they held it out, tearing and worrying one 
del nother ſo long, that, what with wounds and fatigue, 
they were ſo faint and weary, they were not able to 
frike another ſtroxe. Thus, while they lay upon the 
* ground, panting and lolling out their tongues, a Fox 
| Wei2nced to paſs by that way, who, perceiving how the 
re age ſtood, very impudently ſtzpt in between them, 
e ized the booty. which they had all this while been 
 ofMcontending for, and carried it off. I he two comba- 
odMitznts, who lay and beheld all this, without having 
elf. Wfrength enough to-ſtir and prevent it, were only wife 
 infenough to make this reffection: © Behold the fruits 
un- Nef our ſtrife and contention ! that villain, the Fox, 
heBWhexrs away the prize, and we ourſelves have deprived 
eich other of the power to recover it from him.” 


Txs APPLICATION. 


Warn people go to law about an uncertain title, and have 
bent their whole eſtate in the conteſt, nothing is more com- 
non than for ſome little pettifogging attorney to ſtep in and 
eure it to himſelf, The very name of Law ſeems to imply 
equity and juſlice, and that is the bait-which has drawn in 
many to their ruin. ,Others are excited by their paſſions, 
and care not if they deſtroy themſelves, ſo they do but ſee 
er enemy periſh with them. But if we lay aſide prejudice 
dd folly, and think calmly of the matter, we ſhall find, that 
going to law is not the beſt way of deciding differences about 
property 3 it being, generally ſpeaking, much ſafer to truſt 
0 the arbitration of two or three honeſt ſenſible neighbours, 
than, at a vaſt expence of money, time, and trouble, to run 
rough the tedious, frivolous forms, with which, by the ar- 
dice of greedy lawyers, a court of judicature is contrived 
u be attended. It has been ſaid, that-if mankind would 
ad moral virtuous lives, there would be no occaſion for 
Grines; if they would but live temperately and ſoberly, that 
lity would never want phyſicians; both which aſſertions, 
ough troe in the main, are yet expreſſed in too great a 
tude, But one-may venture to affirm, that if men pre- 
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ſerved a find regard to juſtice and honeſty in their dealing 
with each other, and upon any miſtake or miſapprehenſict 
were always ready to refer the matter to diſintereſted y 
ires of acknowledged judgment and integrity, they neve 
could have the leaſt occaſion for lawyers. When peopl 
have gone to law, it is rarely to be found but one or bay 
parties was either ſtupidly obſtinate, or raſhly inconſiderate 
For, if the caſe ſhould happen to be ſo intricate, that a mar 


um: 
of common ſenſe could not diſtinguiſh who had the bef 16 h 
title, how eaſy would it be to have the opinion of the bel e a 
counſel in the land, and agree to determine it by that? If abies 
it ſhould appear dubious even after that, how much bett 1 
would it be to divide the thing in diſpute, rather than g“ 
to law, and hazard the lofing, not only of the whole, but * 
coſts and damages into the bargain. x 0 
ea 
FABLE CXLII. 
The Fox and the Sick LION. A 
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T was reported that the Lion was ſick, and d + 9 

beaſts were made to believe that they "could na + 1: 

make their court better, than by going to viſit him wey 
Upon this they generally went; but it was particl- 
larly taken notice of, that the Fox was not one d 
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the number. The Lion therefore deſpatched one of 
WT his jackalls to ſound him about it, and aſk him why 
he had ſo little charity and reſpect, as never to come 
vl nezr him at a time when he lay fo dangerouſly ill, 
viel and every body elſe had been to fee him. Why,” 
ob replies the Fox, © pray preſent my duty to his Ma- 
ne izſty, and tell him, that I have the ſame reſpect tor 
um as ever, and have been coming ſeveral times to 
ell bis his royal hand; but I am ſo terribly frightened at 
del the mouth of his cave, to ſee the print of my ſellow- 
WT {vbjeas' feet, all pointing forwards, and none back- 
wards, that I have not reſolution enough to venture 
in.“ Now the truth of the matter was, that this 

ickneſs of the Lion's was only a ſham to draw thc 

beaſts into his den, the more eafily to devour them. 


Tut APPLICATION. 


A Man ſhould weigh and conſider the nature of any 
propoſal well, before he gives into it; for a rath and haſty 
compliance has 'been the ruin of many a one. And it 1s 
the quinteflence of pradence not to be too eaſy of belief. 
4ndeed the multitude think altogether in the ſame track. 
and ate much upon a footing. Their meditations are cor- 
in2d in one Channel, and they follow one at other very or- 
derly in a regular ſtupidity, Can a man of thought and 
ſeirit be harneſſed thus, and trudge along like a pack-horſe 
ina det p ſtinking muddy road, when he may trifs it over 
ihe beauteous lawns, or loſe himſelf agreeably in the ſhady 
verdant mazes of unreſtrained contemplatian ? It is 1mpo!-. 
ible. Vulgar notions are ſo generally attended with error, 
that wherever one traces the footſteps of the many tending 
all one way, it is enough to make one ſuſpect, with the fox: 
in the fable, that there is ſome trick in it. The eye of 
reaſon is dulled and ſtupifi⁊d when it is corfined and made 
to gaze continually upon the ſame thing: It rather -hcoſes 
aa o lock abort it, and amuſe itſelf with variety of ot Hts, as 
ey lie Gattered up and down in the unbounded preſpect. 
u- M He 
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He that goes implicitly into a thing, may be miſtaken, oy 
withſtanding the gumber of thoſe who keep him company 
but he that keeps out till he ſees reaſon to enter, acts un 
true maxims of policy and prudence. In ſhort, it become 
us, as we are reaſonable creatures, to behave ourſelve, 
ſuch, and do as few things as poſſible, of which we mi 
have occaſion to repent. | 


"FABLE CXLIII. witho 
be thi 
thank 
hell v 
louſ 


The Mick in CounciL. 


1 Mice called a general council : and having pref: 
| met, after the doors were locked, entered int{ied t 
2 free conſultation about ways and means how (eu 
— render their fortunes and eſtates more ſecure fro 
the danger of the cat. Ry things were offereag — 
and much was debated, pro and con, upon the matte e 
At laſt a young Mouſe, in a fine florid ſpeech, con 
cluded upon an expedient, and that the only ons 
which was to put them for the future entire| 
out of the power of the enemy; and this a 


that the cat ſhould wear a bell about her 10 
Winch 
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which, upon the leaſt motion, would give the alarm, 
and be a ſignal for them to return into their holes. 
This ſpeech was received with great applauſe, and it 


t ſhould have the thanks of the aſſembly. Upon 
which, an old grave Mouſe, who had fat filent all the 
while, ſtood up, and in another ſpeech owned that 
the contrivance was admirable, and the author of it, 
without doubt, an ingenious Mouſe ; but, he ſaid, 
he thought it would not be ſo proper to vote him 
thanks till he ſhould farther inform them how this 
hell was to be faſtened about the cat's neck, and what 
louſe would undertake to do it. 


Tux APPLICATION, 


Marr things appear feaſible in ſpeculation, which are 
afterwards found to be impracticable. And ſince the execu- 
jon of any thing is that which is to complete and finiſh its 
very exiſtence, what raw counſellors are thoſe who adviſe ! 
hat precipitate politicians thoſe who proceed to the ma- 
upement of things in their nature incapable of anſwering 
their own expectations, or their promiſes to others! at the 
ane time, the Fable teaches us not to expoſe ourſelves in 
wy of our little politic coffee-houſe committees, by deter- 
mining what ſhould be done upon every occurrence of mal- 
(miniſtration, when we have neither commiſſion nor power 
dexecute it, He that, upon ſuch occaſions, adjudges, as 
| preſervative for the ſtate, that this or that ſhould be ap- 
plied to the neck of thoſe who have been enemies to it, will 
appear full as ridiculous as the mouſe in the Fable, when the 
Jeſtion is aſked, «© Who ſhall put it there?“ In reality we 
o but expoſe ourſelves to the hatred of ſome, and the con- 
tempt of others, when we inadvertently utter our impracti- 

de ſpeculations, in reſpect of the public, either in private 
pany, or authoriſed aſſemblies, . 
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vas even propoſed by ſome, that the Mouſe wlio made 
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HE Lion, the Aſs, and the Fox went a huntin 

together in the foreſt; and it was agreed, thi 
Whatever was taken ſhould be divided amongſt then 
They happened to have very good fport, and caugh 
a large fat ſtag, which the Lion ordered the Afs to 
vide. The Ab, according to the beſt of his capacity 
did ſo, and made three pretty equal ſhares. But ſud 
levelling doings not ſuiting at all with the cravin 
temper of the greedy Lion, without farther delay if 
flew upon the Aſs, and tore him in pieces, and th 
bid the Fox divide it into two parts. Reynard, wi 
ſeldom wanted a prompter, however, had his: en 
given him ſufficiently upon this occaſion ; and bo 
nibbling off one little bit for himſelt, he laid forth i 
the reſt tor the Lion's portion. T he royal brute . 
10 delighted at tn dutiful and handſome proof of hi 


reſpect, that he could not forbear cxpi re{ling gw if 
tisfactidl 


— —— ——— — 
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$fation it gave him; and aſked him withal, where 
could poijiily have learnt ſo proper and fo courtly 
| behaviour? © Why,” replies Reynard, © to tell 
our majeſty the truth, 1 was taught it by the Afs 
hat lies dead there.“ ä 


Tus APPLICATION. 
We may learn a great deal of uſeful experience from the 
timples of other people, if they will but take the pains to 
oferve them. And, beſides the profit of the inſtruQtions, 
bee is no ſarall pleafore in being taught any proper ſervica 
7 the expeuſe of ſomebady elle, Lois purpoſe, the 
liftory of former times, as well as the tranſactions of the 
reſent, are very well adapted; and ſo copious; as to be 
de to furaiſh us with precedents upon almoſt every occa» 
bn, The rock upon which another has ſplit is a kind of 
ght-houſe cr beacon, to warn us from the like calamity ; 
dd by taking ſuch an advantage, how eaſily may we ſteer 
ſafe courſe ! He that, in any negociation with his betters, 
bes not well and wiſely conſider how to behave himſelf, ſo 
$not to give offence, may very likely come off as the Af 
kd; Bat a cool thinking man, though he ſhould deſpair of 
fer making friends of people in power, will be cautious 
( prudent enough to do nothing which may provoke- 
den to be his enemies. 
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FABLE CXLV. The Orp Lion. 
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Lion, worn out with old age, lay fetching h 
laſt gaſp, and agonizing in the convulfive frus 
gles of death; Upo 


and revenged themſelves upon him. The boar, wi 

is mighty tuſks, drove at him in a ſtroke that glance 
like lightening; and the bull gored him with bis vi 

lent horns ; which when the aſs ſaw, they might dt 
without any danger, he too came up, and threw hi 
heels into the Lion's face: Upon which, the poor ol 
expiring tyrant uttered theſe words with his laſt dyin 
groan: © Alas! how grievous is it to ſuffer inſult 
even from the brave and the valiant! but tobe ſpurnet 
by ſo baſe a creature as this is, who is the diſgraced 
nature, is worſe than dying ten thouſand deaths.” 


Tux APPLICATION. | 
He that would be reverenced and reſpected by the reſo 
mankind, muſt lay in a foundation for it of ſome kind 
other; for people cannot be perſuaded to pay deference 


eſteem for nothing. So that though we have lived in ge 
A 


n which occaſion, ſeveral of the 
beafts, who had formerly been ſufferers by him, came 
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erld, if ever we ſhould happen to cut. live 
dur ſlock, we mult not be ſurpriſed to find ourſelves ſligꝑhted 
ind affronted, even by the vileſt ſcum of the people. If, 
therefore, we would raiſe to ourſelves a digrity that will 
continue not only to the end of our lives, but cx end ufelf 
{x down among the ages of poſlerity, we ſhould take care 
to eſtabliſh it upon a foundation of virtue and good-nature : 
This will not only preſerve us from the inſults of enemies, 
bat, upon occ1fion, ſurround us with a truſty guard of faith- 
{ul and fincere friends. 
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FABLE CLXVI. 
The OLD Man and his Soxs. 
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ul N old Man had many Sons, who were often fall- 
eK ing out with one another. When the father 
ed ud exerted his authority, and uſed other means in 
» {Wider to reconcile them, and all to no purpoſe, at laſt Mi 
e had recourſe to this expedient; he ordered his Sons MI 
ena be called before him, and a ſhort bundle of ſticks to 1 

be by h * e 2 "} i i] 
* ought; and then commanded them, one by one, Bf 
eue try if, with all their might and ſtrength, they could 1 
ny of them break it. They all tried, but to no pur- 1 


pit M4 . pole ; 
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pole; for the ſticks being cloſely and compact iy bound 
up together, it was impoſſible for the force of man t 
do it. After this, the father ordered the bundle to be 
untied, and gave a fingle ſtick to each of his Sons, at 
the ſame time bidding him to try to break it: Which, 
when each did with all imazinable eaſe, the father ad. 
creſted himſelf to them to this effect: © O my Song, 
behold the power cf unity! For if you in like man. 
ner would but keep yourſelves ſtrictiy cogjoined in 
the bonds of friendſhip, it would not be in the power 
of any mortal to hurt you; but when once the ties of 
brotherly affection are diſſolved, how ſoon do you 
tall to pieces, and are liable to be violated by every 
ic urious hand that aſſaults you, 


Tux APPLICATION. 


NoTninG is more neceſſary towards completing and 
continuing the well-being of mankind, than their entering 
:c:0, and preſerving friendſhips and alliances. The fafzly 
of a rovernment depends chiefly upon this; and therefore 
:t is weakened and expoſed to its enemies, in proportion as 
3t is divided by parties, © A kingdom divided againſt it- 
::If is brought to deſolation.“ And the ſame holds good 
among all focieties and corporations of men, from the cor- 


*{1:ution of the nation, down to every little parochial veſtry, } 


3 ut the nec: ſũty of friendſhip extends itſelf into all forts of 
clations in life, as it conduces mightily to the advantage 
of pariicotar clans ard families. Thofe of the ſame blood 
and lineage have a natural diſpoſition to unite together, 
which they ought by all means to cultivate and improve, 
It muſt be a great comfort to people, when they fall under 
any calamity, to know that there are many others who ſym- 
pathiſe with them; a great load of grief is mightily laſſened, 
when it is pircelled out into many ſhares : And then 9), 
of all our paſſions, loves to be communicative, and gene- 
rally increaſes in proportion to the number of thoſe who 
partake of it with us. We defy the threats and malice of 


an enemy, when we are aſſured that he cannot _ 5 
| | *. 5 no'e, 
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time. 
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fogle, but muſt encounter a bundle of allies. at the ſame 
time. But they that behave themſelves io as to have few 
of no friends in the world, live in a perpetual fear and 
jealouſy of mankind, becauſe they. are ſenſible of their own 
weakneſs, and know themſelves liable to be cruſh:d, or 
broken to pieces, by the firſt aggreſſor, 


FABLE CXLVII. 
De Olo Woman and her Mains. 
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Certain Old Woman had ſeveral Maids, whom 

L ſhe uſed to call up to their work, every morn- 
ig, at the cxowing of the cock. The wenches, who 
found it grievous to have their ſweet fleep diſturbed 
lo early, eombined together and killed the cock, 
linking that, when the alarm was: gone, they might 
oy themſelves in their warm beds a lite longer. 
The Old Woman, erieved for the loſs: of her cock, 
and having, by ſome means or other, diſcovered the 
Whole plot, was reſolved to be even with them; for, 
rom that time, ſhe obliged them to rife conſtantiy 


« midniglit. 
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TnE APPLICATION. 


Ir can never be expected that things ſhould be, in all re. 
ſpects, agreeable to our wiſhes ; and if they are not very bad 
indeed, we ought, in many Caſes, to be contented with them; 
leſt when, thro? impatience, we precipitately quit our preſent 
condition of life, we may to our ſorrow find; with the old 
ſaying, that « ſeldom comes a better.“ Before we attempt 
any alteration of moment, we ſhould be certain what ſtate 
it will produce; for, when things are already bad, to make 
them worſe by trying experiments, 1s an argument of preat 
weakneſs and folly, and is fure to be attended with a too 
late repentance. Grievances, if really ſuch, ought by all 


250 


means to be redreſſed, provided we can be aſſured of do- 
ing it with ſucceſs: But we had better at any time bear 
with ſome irconvenience, than make our condition worſe, 
by attempting to mend it. 


FABLE CXLVIII. 
The FALCONER and the PARTRIDGE, 


— 
. 
A Falconer having taken a Partridge in his nets, the 

bird begged hard for a reprieve, and promiſed 
the man, if he would let him go, to decoy other hs . 
tridges 
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ridges into his net. „ No,” replies the Falconer, 
«] was before determined not to ſpare you, but now 
ou have condemned yourſelf by your own words : 
For he who is ſuch a ſcoundrel, as to offer to 2 
his friends to ſave himſelf, deſerves, if poſſible, worſe 
1 chan death.“ 


: Tas APPLICATION. 


HoweveR it may be convenient for us to like the trea- 
ſon, we-muſt be very deſtitute of honour, not to hate and 
1} WI *ominate the traitor. And accordingly hiſtory furniſhes us 
with many inſtances of kings and great men, who have 
puniſhed the actors of treachery with death, tho? the part 
they ated had been fo conducive to their intereſts, as to 
give them a victory, or perhaps the quiet poſſeſſion of a 
throne, - Nor can princes — af more juſt maxim than 
this; for a traitor is a villain of no principles that ſticks at 
nothing to promote his own: ſelfiſh ends; he that betrays 
one cauſe for a great ſum of money, will betray another 
upon the ſame account; and therefore it muſt be very im- 
politic in a ſtate to ſuffer ſuch wretches to live in it. Since 
then this maxim is ſo good, and ſo likely at all times to be 
practiſed, what ſtupid rogues muſt they be, who undertake. 
ſuch precarious dirty work ! If they miſcarry, it generally - 
proves fatal to them from one ſide or other; if they ſuc- 
ceed, perhaps they may have the promiſed reward, but are 
are to be deteſted, if ſuffered to live, by the very perſon - 
that employs them. 
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FABLE CXLIX. 
The PORCUPINE and the SNaKkrs, 
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Porcupine, wanting to ſhelter himſelf, deſired a 
neſt of Sn kes to give him admittance into their 
cave, They were prevailed upon, and let him in ac- 
cordingly ; but were ſo annoyed with his ſharp prickly 
quilis, that they ſoon repented of their eaſy compli- 
ance, and intreated the Porcupine to withdraw, and 


Jeave them their hole to themſelves. © No,” ſays he, 


* Jet them quit the place that do not like it; for my 
part, I am well enough ſatisfied as I am.” | 


Tus APPLICATION. 
So E people are of ſo brutiſh, inhoſpitable tempers, that 
there is no living with them, without greatly incommoding 
ourſelves. "Therefore, before we enter into any degree of 


triendſnip, alliance, or partnerſhip, with any perſon what- 
cver, we ſhould thoroughly conſider his nature and quali- 


ties, his circumſtances and his humour, There ought N 
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e ſomethiag in each of theſe reſpects, to tally and corre- 

bond with our own meaſures, to ſuit our genius, and adapt 

elf to the ſize and proportion of our defires; otherwiſe our 

ciations, of whatever kind, may prove the greateſt 
naguzs of cur life. Young men are very apt to run into 

his error; and being warm in all their paſſions, throw open 
heir arms at once, and admit into the greateſt intimacy 
xrſ00s whom they know little of, but by falſe and uncer- 
uin lights, Thus they ſometimes receive a viper into 
heir boſom inſtead of a friend, ard take à porcupine for 
; conſort, with whom they are obliged to cohabit, though 

he may prove a thorn in their ſides as long as they live. 
A truc friend is one of the greateſt bleſſings in life ; there- 
fore, to be - miſtaken or diſappointed of ſuch enjoyment, 
zen we hope to be in full pole flion of it, muſt be as gteat 
1 morti fication. So that we cannot be too nice and ſcru- 
zulous in dur choice of thoſe who are to be our companions 
fr life; for they muſt have but a poor, ſhallow notion of 
fiendſhip, who intend to take it, like a leaſe, for à term 
of years only. In a word, the doftrine which this fable 
ſpeaks, is to prepare us againſt being injured or deceived by 
raſh combination of any fort, The manrers of the man 
ve deſire for a friend, of the woman we like for a wife, of 
tie perſon with whom we would jointly manage and con- 

cert meaſures for the advancement of our temporal intereſt, 
ſnould be varrowly and cautiouſly inſpected, before we em- 
bark with them in the ſame veſſel, leſt we ſhould alter our 
nad when it is too late, and think of regaining the ſhore, 
ter we have launched out of our depth, 
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FABLE CL. 
The PEzAcock and the Macpik. 
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I E birds met together upon a time to chooſe a 
di 


king: And the Peacock ſtanding candidate, 
played his gaudy plumes, and catched the eyes of 
the ſilly multitude with the richneſs of his feathers: 
The majority declared for him, and clapped their 
wings with great applauſe. But, juſt as they were 
going to proclaim him, the Magpie ſtept forth in the 
midſt of the aſſembly, and addreſſed himſelf thus to 
the new king: „May it pleaſe your majeſty elect, to 
permit one of your unworthy ſubjects to repreſent to 
you his ſuſpicions and apprehenſions in the face of 
this whole congregation : We have choſen you for 
our king, we have put our lives and fortunes into 
your hands, and our whole hope and dependence is 
upon you: if therefore, the Eagle, or the Vulture, 
or the Kite, ſhould at any time make a deſcent upon 
us, as it is highly probable they will, may your N 
Jelty 
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jeſty be ſo gracious as to diſpel our fears, and clear 
our doubts about that matter, by letting us know how 
you intend to defend us againſt them?“ This pithy, 
vnanſwerable queſtion drew the whole audience into 
o juſt a reflection, that they ſoon reſolved to proceed 
to a new choice, But from that time the Peacock 
has been looked upon as a vain, inſignificant preten- 
der, and the Magpie eſteemed as eminent a ſpeaker 
35 any among the whole community of birds. 


Tue APPLICATION, 


For Mm and outſide, in the choice of a ruler, ſhould not 
be fo much regarded, as the qualities and endowments of 
the mind. In chooſing heads of corporations, from the 
king of the land down to the maſter of a company, upon 
every new election it ſhould be inquired into, which of the 
candidates is moſt capable of advancing the good and wel- 
fare of the community, and upon him the choice ſhould fall. 
But the eyes of the multitude are ſo dazzled with pomp and 
ſhew, noiſe and ceremony, that they cannot ſee things really 
as they are : And from hence it comes to paſs, that ſo man 
abſurdities are committed and maintained in the world. 
People ſhould examine and weigh the real weight and me- 
nt of the perſon, and not be impoſed upon by falſe co- 
lours and pretences of I know not what. 
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FAB. CLI. The PaRR Or and his Cace, 
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Parrot which belonged to a perſon of quality, 

was fed every day with plenty of choice dain- 

ties, and kept in a ately cage, which was ſet abroad 
upon a marble table in the garden, that he might en- 
joy the light of the ſky and the freſhne(s of the air, 
to the beſt advantage. His maſter, and all the family, 
when they talked to him, uſed the moſt tender, fond 
expreſſions, and the diſorder of his feathers was 
ſmoothed with r by the fair hand of his 


lady: Vet, notwithſtanding this happy ſituation, he - 


was uneaſy, and envied the condition of thoſe birds 
which lived free in the wilderneſs, and hopped up and 
down unconfined, trom bough to bough. He ear- 
neſtly longed to lead the fame life, and ſecretly pined 
with gri: f, becauſe Eis withes were denied him. After 
ſome time, however, it happened that tke door of his 
cage was left unfaſtened, and the long-withed-for 
opportunity was given him of making an clopement. 
Accordingly, out he flew, and conveyed himſelf 
among 
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zmong the ſhades of a neighbouring wood, where he 
thought to ſpend the remainder of his days in con- 
tent, But, alas ! poor Poll was miſtaken; a thouſand 
conveniences, Which he never dreamed of, attend 
this elopement of his, and he is now that miſerable 
creature which before his imagination only made him. 
fe is buffeted by the ſavage inhabitants of the grove; 
nd his imitation of the human voice, which formerly 
rendered him ſo agreeable, does but the more expoſe 
him to the fierce reſentinent of the feathered nation. 
The delicate food, with which he uſed to. be fed, is 
no more; he is unſkilled in the ways of providing for 
himſelf, and even ready to die with hunger. A ſtorm 
of rain, thunder, and lightening, fills all the air, and 
he has no place to ſcreen or protect him ; his feathers 
ne wetted with the heavy ſhower, and blaſted with 
the flaſhes of lightening : His tenJernature, ſuited to 
milder climate, could not ſtand the fevere ſhock ; 
he even died under it: But juſt before he breathed 
his laſt, he is ſaid to have made this reflection: Ah, 
poor Poll]! were you but in your cage again, you 
would never wander more.” 


Tut APPLICATION. 


Tuts Fable may be a proper leſſon to thoſe who are 
foſſeſled with a ſpirit of rambling, and trying experiments; 
no are ſo infatuated with theſe airy notions, that though 
bey have a warm houſe over their heads, and a good table 
io eat at, kind indulgent parents, or foad huſbands, yet 
ney cannot be contented, but muſt ſally forth into the wide 
world, and paſs, as it were, iat2 a new and untried being. 
P-ople may have felt imaginary inconveniences at home; 
but as they have been uſed to live in a dependence upon 
others, let them but go abroad, and try to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, and they will, in all probability, ſoon feel real mi- 
cries, No ſhip puts to ſea without an experienced pilot; 
nor do armies take the field, but under a genera! of CN” 
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and courage; yet ſome women and children are ſs perverſe 
an{ wrong -headed, that they will leave a quiet, ſafe port, 
an] launch out into a world of troubles and dangers, with. 
out tie lcaft ſhare of diſcretion to ſteer their courſe by. 
How can they hope to eſcape ſplitting upon every rock, who 
are thus raſh and adventurous! A fevere reperitance, after 
ſuch elopement, is generally as certain as it is uſeleſs and 
unregarded. 


FABLE CLII. 


The FowLER and the RinGnovs. 
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A Fowler took his gun, and went into the wood 
1 a ſhooting, Ile ſpied a Ringdove among the 
branches of an oak, and intended to kill it. He 
clapped the piece to his ſhoulder, and took his aim 
accordingly: But juſt as he was going to pull the 
trigger, an adder-which he had trod upon under the 
graſs, ſtung him ſo painfully in the leg, that he was 
forced to quit his defign, and throw his gun down 
in a paſſion, The poiſon immediately —_— 1 

| ood, 


— * ‚ @®. 
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blood, and his whole body began to mortify ; which, 
when he perceived, he .could not help owning to he 


juſt, „ Fate,” ſays he, „has brought deſtruction 


ypon me, while I was contriving the death of ano- 
ther,” 


Tre APPLICATION, 


Tunis is another leſſon againſt injuſtice; a topic in which 
our juſt author abounds: And, if we conſider the matter 
fairly, we muſt allow it to be as reaſonable that ſome «ne 
ſhould do violence to us, as we ſhould commit it upon ano- 
ther: When we are impartial in our re flections, thus we muit 
always think. The unjuſt man, with a hardened unfeeling 
heart, can do a thouſand bitter things to others : but if a 
ſingle calamity touches himſelf, O how tender he is ! how 
inſupportable is the uneaſineſs it occaſions! Why ſhould we 
think others born to hard treatment more than ou: ſfclves ? 
or imagine it can be reaſonable to do to another, what we 
ourſelves ſhould be unwilling to ſuffer? In our behaviour to 
all mankind, we need only ak ourſelves theſe plain queſtions, 
and our conſciences will tell us how to act. Conſcience, 
like a good valuable domeſtic, plays the remembrancer to 
us upon all occaſions, and gives us a gentle twitch when we 
are going to do a wrong thing. It does not, like the adder 
in the fable, bite us to death, but only gives vs kind cav- 
tions. However, if we neglect theſe juſt and frequent 
warnings, and continue in a courſe of wickedneſs and ir- 
jaſtice, do not let us be ſurpriſed if Providence thinks fit, 


at laſt, to give us a home ſting, and to exerciſe a little re- 


taliation upon us. 


FABLE 
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FABLE Cn. 
The Sow and the WoLF. 
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A Sow had juſt farrowed, and lay in her ſty with 


her whole litter of pigs about her. A Wolf, 
who longed for one of them, but knew not how to 
come at it, endeavoured to inſinuate himſelf into the 
Dow's good opinion: And accordingly coming up to 
her, © How does the good woman in the ſtraw do?“ 
ſays he: © Can I be of any ſgrvice to you, Mrs. Sow, 


in relation to your little family here? if you have a 


mind to go abroad, and air yourſelf a little, or ſo, you 
may depend upon it Iwill take as much care of your 
pigs as you could do yourſelf. “ Your humble 
tervant,” ſays the Sow, “ thoroughly underſtand 
your mcaning; and to let you know ] do, I mult be 
ſo free as to tell you, 1 had rather have your room 
than your company; and therefore if you would act 
like a Wolf of honour, and oblige me, I beg I may 
never ſee „our face again,” 
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Tue APPLICATION. 


Tie being cfliciouſly good-natured and civil, is ſome- 
thing ſo uncommon in the world, that one cannot hear a 
man make profeſſion of it, without being ſurpriſed, or at 
leaſt ſuſpecting the diſintereitedneſs of his intentions : Eſpc- 
cially, when one who is a ſtranger to us, or, tho? known, is 
il eſteemed by vs, will he making offers of ſervices, we have 
great reaſon to look to ourſelves, and exert a ſhyneſs and 
coldne ſs towards him. We ſhould reſolve not to receive even 
favours from bad kind of people; for ſhould it happen that 
ſme immediate miſchief was not couched in them, yet it is 
dangerous to have obligations to ſuch, or to give them an 
opportunity of making a communication with us. 


FABLE CLIV. 


The HUSBANDMAN and the STORK, 
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HE Huſbandman pitched a net in his fields to 

take the cranes and geeſe which came to feed 

vpon the new-ſown corn. Accordingly, he took 
leveral 
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ſeveral beth cranes and geeſe, and among them a 
Stork, who pleaded hard for his life, and, among 
other apologies which he made, alleged, That he 
was neither gooſe nor crane, but a poor, harmleſs 
Stork, who performed his duty to his parents to all 
intents and purpoſes, feeding them when they were 
old, and, as occaſion required, carrying them from 
place to place upon his back. © All this may be 
true,” replies the Huſbandman, © but as I have ta- 
ken you in bad company, and in the ſamecrime, you 
muſt expect to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment.” 


Taz APPLICATION, 


Ir bad company had nothing elſe to make us ſhun and 
avoid it, this methinks might be ſufficient, that it infects 
and taints a man's reputation to as great a degree as if he 
were thoroughly verſed in the wickedneſs of the whole gang. 
What is it to me, if the thief, who robs me of my money, 
gives part of it to build a church? Is he ever the leſs a thief? 
Shall a woman's going to prayers twice a day fave her re- 

utation, if ſhe is known to be a malicious lying goſlip ? 

o: ſuch mixtures of religion and fin make the offence but 
the more flagrant, as they convince us, that it was not com- 
mitted out of ignorance, Indeed, there is no livipg with- 
out being guilty of ſome faults, more or leſs, which the 
world ought to be good-natured enough to overlook, in 
conſideration of the general frailty of mankind when they 
are too groſs and too abundant. But, when we are ſo 
abandoned to ſtupidity, and a neglect of our reputation, as 
to keep bad company, however little we may be criminal 
in reality, we muſt expect the ſame cenſure and puniſhment 
as is due to the moſt notorious of our companions. 


FABLE 
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'The SHEPHERD's Boy. 


* 
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Certain Shepherd's Boy kept his ſheep upon a 

1 common, and, in ſport and wantonneſs, would 
often .cry out, © The wolf! the wolf!“ By this 
means.he ſeveral times drew the huſbandmen in an ad- 
joining field field from their work; who, finding them- 
ſelves deluded, reſolved for the future to take no no- 
tice of his alarm. Soon after the wolf came indeed: 
The Boy cried out in earneſt: Butnoheed being given 


to his. cries, the, ſheep were devoured by the wolt. 


Tus APPLICATION. 


He that is detected for being a notorious liar, beſides the 
ignominy and reproach of the thing, incurs this miſchief, 
That he will ſcarce be able to get any one to believe him 
again as long as he lives. However true our complaint may 
de, or how much ſoe ver it may be for our intereſt to have 
it believed, yet, if we have been frequently caught tripping 
defore, we ſhall hardly be able to gain credit to what we re- 
late afterwards. Though mankiad are generally ſtupid 
enough to be often impoſed upon, yet few are ſo ſenſeleſs as 

to 
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to believe a notorious liar, or to truſt a cheat upon recor!, 
Theſe little ſhams when found out, are ſufficiently prejudi 
cial to the intereſt ot every private perſon who practiſts 
them. But when we are alarmed wich imaginary dangers 
in reſpect of the public, till the cry grows quite ſtale and 
threadbare, how can it be expected we ſhould know when 
to guard ourſelves againſt real ones ? —_— 


FAB. CLVI. The SzrpenT and the Max, 
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Child was playing in a meadow, and by chance 

\ trod upon a Serpent. The S-rpent in the fury 
of his paſſion turned up and bit the child with his 
poiſonous teeth, ſo that he died immediately. The 
father of the child, inſpired with grief and revenge, 
took a weapon in his hand, and purſuing the ver- 
-pent, before he could get into his hole, ſtruck at him, 
and lopped off a piece of his tail, The next day, 
hoping by this ſtratagem to finiſh his revenge. be 
brought to the Serpent's hole honey, mea and falt, 
and deſired him to come forth, proteſting, thet he 
only ſought a reconciliation on both ſides, However, 
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he was not able to decoy the Serpent forth, who only 
hiſſed from within to this purpoſe; © In vain you at- 
tempt a reconciliation; for, as long as the memory 
of the dead child and the mangled tail ſubſiſts, it will 
be impoſſible for you and I to have any charity for 
each other.“ 


Tae APPLICATION. 


TE man who has injured you will never forgive you,“ 
is a Spaniſh proverb, and, after their dry way, a very good 
dne. It ſeems odd, at firſt fight, becauſe one would think 
the backwardneſs to forgive ſhould be on the ſide of him 
who has received the injury ; but the truth of the maxim 
lies with much more certainty on the other ſide, The 
conſciouſneſs of having provoked the reſentment of another 
will dwell ſo continually upon the mind of the aggreſſor, 
that he cannot reſt till he has finiſhed his work, and put it, 
a3 much as poſſible, out of his enemy's power to make any 
return upon him. Therefore, as the {erpent wiſely ob- 
ſerves, it is in vain for two people, who have palpably in- 
jured each other, ever to expect to live well together for 
the future, Morality bids us forgive our enemies, and the 
voice of Reaſon confirms the ſame : But neither Reaſon nor 
Morality bids us enter into a friendſhip with, or repoſe a 
confidence in, thoſe who have injured us. We may re- 
folve not to return ill uſage, but ought never to be for- 
given, if, when we can prevent it, we put ourſelves into 


our enemy's hands. 


N FABLE 
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FABEETEYH. 
The Swallow an other BIRDS. 
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N Farmer was ſowing his field with flax: The 
FA, Swallow obſerved it, and deſired the other Birds 
to afftic her in picking the ſeeds up, and deſtroying 
it; telling them, that flax was that pernicious mate» 
rial of which the thread was compoſed which made 
the fowler's nets, and by that means contributed to 
the ruin of ſo many innocent birds: But the poor 
Swallow, not having the good fortune to be regarded, 
the flax ſprung up, and appeared above the ground. 
She then put them in mind once more of their im- 
pending danger, and wiſhed them to pluck it up in 
the bud, before it went any farther. "They ill 
neglected her warnings, and the flax grew up into 
the high ſta!l:. She yet again deſired them to attack 
it, for that it was not vet too late. But all that ſhe 
could get was to be ridiculed and deſpiſed for a fily 
pretending 
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pretending prophet. The Swallow, finding all her 
remonſtrances availed nothing, was reſolved to leave 
the ſociety of ſuch unthinking careleſs creatures be- 
fore it was too late. So quitting the woods, ſhe re- 
paired to the houſes, and forſaking the converſation 
of the Birds, has ever ſince made her abode among 
the dwellings of men. 


Tus APPLICATION 


As men, we ſhould always exerciſe ſo much humanity 2s 
to endeavour the welfare of mankind, particularly of our 
acquaintance and relations ; and if, by nothing farther, at 
lealt by our good advice. When we have done this, and, 
if occaſion required, continued to repeat it a ſecond or third 
time, we ſhall have acquitted ourſelves ſufficiently from any 
imputation upon their miſcarriage; and having nothing 
more to do, but to ſeparate ourſelves from them, that we 
may not be involved in their ruin, or be ſuppoſed to par- 
take of their error. This is an excommunication which 
reaſon allows: For, as it would be cruel on the one fide, 
to proſecute and hurt people for being miſtaken ; ſo on the 
other, it would be indiſcreet and over complaiſant, to keep 
them company through all their wrong notions, and act 
contrary to our opinion, out of pure civility. 
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FABLE CLV II. 


The TRUMPETER faten PalsoNER. 
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i Trumpeter being taken priſoner in battle, beg. 
gen hard tor quarter, declaring his innocence, 
2 proteſting that he neither had, nor could kill any 
man, bearing no arinz but only his truinpet, which 
he was obliced to ſound at the word of command, 
« For that reaſon,” replied his enemies, © we are 
determined not to {pare vou: for though you your- 
ſelf never fizht, yet with that wicked inſtrument of 
vours you blow up animolity between other people, 
and ſo become the oecaſion of much bloodſhed.“ 


Tue APPLICATION. 


A Men may be guilty of murder who has never handled 

2 (Word, or pulled a trigger, or lifted up his arm with any 
miſchievous weapon, 'There is a little incendiary called 
ha Tongue, which.is more venomous than a poitoned ar- 
row, and more killing than a two-edged ſword, The moral 
of the fable therefore is this, that if in any civil inſurrection, 


the pe:lons taken in arms againſt the governmeat deſcrve 
10 
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to die, much more do they, whoſe deviſiſn tongues pave 
birth to the ſedition, and excited the tumuli, When wicket 
ptieſts, inſtead of preaching peace and charity, employ thn. 
engite of ſcandal] the tongue, to foment t bellions, whether 
they ſuccced in their delügns or ro, they ought to be f+ 

verely puniſhed ; for hey have done what ig them lay i» 
ſet folks together by the ears; they have blown the trusn- 


pet, and ſounded the alarm; and if thouſands are not de- 


froyed by the ſword, it is none of their fault. 


FABLE CLIX, 
The Hart and the TorTorss., - 
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Hare inlu!ted a Tortoiſe upon account of his 

1 ſlowneſs, and vainly boaſted of her own great 
ſpeed in running. Let us make a match,” replied 
the Tcrcoiſe, © I'll run with you five miles for five 
pounds, and the Fox yonder ſhall be the umpire of the 
race.“ Jhe Hare agreed, and away they both ſtarted 
together: But the Hare, by reaſon of her exceeding 
ſwiftneſs, outran the Tortoiſe to ſuch a degree, that 
ihe made a jeſt of the matter; and, finding herſelf a 
little tired, ſquatted in a tuft of fern that grew by the 
N 3 way, 
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way, and took a nap, thinking, that if the Tortoiſe 
went by, ſhe could at any time fetch him up, with 
all the eaſe imaginable, In the mean while the 
Tortoiſe came jogging on with a flow but continued 
motion, and the Hare, out of a too great ſecurity and 
confidence of victory, overſleeping herſelf, the Tor. 
toite arrived at the end of the race firſt. 


Tus APPLICATION. 


InDvsTRY and application to buſineſs make amendy 
for the want of a quick and ready wit, Hence it is, that 
the victory 1s not always to the ſtrong, nor the race to the 
ſwift. Men of fine parts are apt to deſpiſe the drudpery of 
buſineſs, but, by affecting to ſhew the ſuperiority. of their 
genius upon mary occaſions, they run into too great an ex- 
creme the other way; and the adminiſtration of their affairs 
is ruined thro? idleneſs and neglect. What advantage has a 
man from the ſerülity of his invention, and the vivacity 
of his imagination, unleſs his reſolutions are executed with 
a ſuitable and uninterrupted rapidity ? In ſhort, your men 
of wit and fire, as they are called, are oftentimes ſots, i1c- 
vens, and lazy fellows: They are generally proud and con- 
ceited to the laſt degree; and, in the mein, not the fitteſt 
nerſans for either converſation or buſineſs, Such is their 
vanity, they thick the ſprighthneſs of their humour incon- 
i: {tent with a plain ſober way of thinking and ſpeaking, and 
vie to atone for all the litile neglects of their buſineſs and 
perſons. But the world will not be thus impoſed upon; the 


man who would gain the eſteem of others, and wake his. 


own fortune, malt be one that carries his point e ffectually, 
ang finiſhes his courſe withour ſvervirg ds loitering, Men 
of doll parts, aud a {low appreherfion, aſſiſted by a conti- 
need diligence, are more likely to attain this, than your 
brifk retailers of wit, with their aMc&:d ſpleen aud indo- 
lence; Aud if buſineſs be but well done, no matter whether 
it be done by the C4llies of a refined wit, or the conſidering 
head of a plain plodding man. 
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FABLE CLX. 
The WOLF in SHEEP's CLOTHING. 
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Wolf clothing himfelf in the ſkin of a ſheep, 
and petting in among the flock, by this means 
tock the opportunity to devour many of them, Ar 
laſt the ſhepherd diſcovered him, and cunningly faſt- 


ening a rope about his neck, tied him up to a tree 


which ſtood hard by: Some other ſhepherds hap- 
pening to paſs that way, and obſerving what he was 
about, drew near, and expreſſed their admiration at 
it. 4% What,” ſays one of them, “brother, do you 
make hanging of ſheep?” © No,” replies the other, 
* but I make hanging of a Wolf whenever I catch 
him, thouzh in the habit and garb of a ſheep.” 
Then he ſhewed them their miſtake, and they ap- 
plauded the juſtice of the execution. 


Tat APPLICATION. 


Tu is fable ſhews us that no regard is to be had to the 
mere habit or outſide of any perſon, but to undiſguiſed 
worth and intrinſic virtue. When we place cur eſteem 
upon the cxtcraal garb, before we inform curſelves of the 
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qualities which it covers, we may often miſtake evil for 
good, and inſtead of a ſheep take a wolf into our protection. 
Therefore, however innocent or ſanctified any one may ap. 
pear, as to the veſture wherewith he 1s clothed, we may a& 
reſhly, becauſe we may be impoſed upon, if from thence we 
fake it for granted, that he is 1nwardly as good and righte. 
045 as his outward robe would perſuade us he is. Men of 
judgment and euren do not uſe to give an implicit cre. 
dit to a particular habit, or a peculiar colour, but love to 
make a more exact ſcrutiny; for he that will not come up 
to the character of an honeſt good kind of man, when ſtrip. 
ped of bis ſheep's clothing, is but the more dereſtable for 
his intended impoſtore; as the wolf was but the more ob. 
noxious to the thepherd's reſentment, by wearing a habit 
10 litile ſuiting with his manners, 


FABLE CLXI. 
The WOLVES and the SHEEP. 
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HE Wolves and the Sheep had been a long time 


in a ſtate of war together: at laſt a ceſſation of 


arms Was propoſed, in order to a treaty of peace, and 
hoſtages 
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hoſtages were to be delivered on both ſides for ſecu- 
rity. The Wolves propoſed that the Sheep ſhould 
give up their dogs on the other ſide, and that they 
would deliver up their young ones on the other. 
This propofal was agreed to; but no ſooner executed, 
than the young Wolves began to how! for want of 
their dams: The old ones took this opportunity to 
cry out. © The treaty was broke;“ and ſo falling, 
upon the Sheep, who were deſtitute of their faithful 
guardians the dogs, they worried and devoured them 
without controul. 


Tus APPLICATION. 


In all our tranſactions with mankind, even in the moſt 
private and low life, we ſhould have ſpecial regard how 
and with whom we truſt ourſelves. . Men, in this reſpect, 
ought to look upon each. other as wolves, and to keep them- 
ſelves under a {ſecure guard, and in a continual poſture of 
defence : Particularly upon any treaties of importance, the 
ſecurities on both ſides ſhould be ſtrictly conſidered ; and 
tach ſhould act with ſo cautious a view to their own intereſt, 
a5 never to pledge or part with that which is the very eſ- 
ſence and baſis of their ſafety and well being: And if this 
be a juſt and reaſonable rule for men to govern themſelves 
by in their own private affairs, how much more ſitting and 
neceſſ:ry is it in any A wry wherein the public is con- 
cerned: - If the enemy ſhould demand our whole army for 
an hoſtage, the danger in oor complying with it would be 
ſo grofs and apparent, that we could not help obſerving it; 
bur perhaps a country may equally expoſe itſelf by parting 
with a particular town or general as its whole army ; its 
ſafety, not ſeldom, depending as much upon one of the for- 
mer as upon the latter. In ſhort, hoſtages and ſecurities 
may be ſomething very dear to us, but ought never to be 
given up, if our welfare and preſervation have any depend- 
ence upon them. | | 
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FABLE CLXII. 
The Younc Man and his Car, 
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A Certain young Man ufed to play with a Cat, of 

which he grew ſo fond, that at Jaſt he fell in 
jove with it, and to ſuch a degree, that he could reſt 
neither night nor day for the exceſs of his paſſion, 
At laſt he prayed to Venus, the goddeſs of beauty, to 
pity him, and relieve his pain. The good-natured 

oddeſs was propitious, and heard his prayers ; be- 

ore he aroſe from kneeling, the Cat, which he 
held in his arms, was transformed into a beautiful 
girl: The youth was tranſported with joy, and mar- 
ried her that very day: At night they went to bed, 
and as the new bride Jay encircled in the embraces of 
her amcrous huſband, ſhe unfortunately heard a mouſe 
behind the hangings, and ſprung from his arms to 
purſue it. Venus, offended to ſee her ſacred rites 
profaned by ſuch an indecent behaviour, and per- 
ceiving that her new convert, though a woman in 
outward appearance, was a cat in her heart, ſhe made 
her return to her old form again, that her manners 
and perſon might be agreeable to cach other, 


— 
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Tas APPLICATION, 


PEOPLE, as to their manners and behaviour, take a 
ſtrong bias from cuſtom and education, but a much ſtronger 
from nature, Her laws are ſo ſtrong, that it is in vain for 
us to go to oppoſe them; we may refine and improve, but 
can never totally alter her works. | 

Uyon this account it is, that we oftentimes ſee filly, 
awkward blockheads, diſplaying their idiotiſm and folly 
thro? all their enſigus of dignity ; for ſome natures are ſo 
coarſe and ruſtic, that all the embroidery of a court cannot 
conceal them. Doubtleſs ſuch people were intended hy 
nature for nothing above driving hogs to a fair, and laugh- 
ing at the jokes of a country Merry Andrew. Fortune has 
found them worthy of her favours, and given them a lift 
out of the mire: But yet they do not fail to give frequent 
indications of their true compoſitions, by a thouſand little 
dirty actions. A fine equipage, and a great eſtate, may 
raiſe a man to an exalted ſtation and procure. a reſpect to 
his outward perſon; notwithſtanding which, it may fo hap- 


pen that every time he ſpeaks and acts, he cannot help 


playing the fool for the blood of him. 
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FABLE CLXIII. 
The Ass eating T'HISTLES. 
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N Aſs was loaded with good provifians of ſeveral 

ſorts, which in time of harveſt, he was cartying 
into the field for his maſter and the reapers to dine 
upon. By the way he met wtih a fine large thiſtle, 
and being very hungry, began to mumble it ; which, 
while he was doing, he entered into this reflection: 
How many greedy epicures would think themſelves 
happy amidſt ſuch a variety of delicate viands as [ 
now carry! But to me this bitter prickly thiſtle is 
more ſavoury and reliſhing than the — exquiſite 
and ſumptuous banquet. 


Tus APPLICATION. 

Harrixzss and miſery, and oftentimes plenſure and 
Pain, exiſt merely in our opinion, and are no more to be ac- 
counted for than the difference of taſtes. ** That which is 
one man's meat, is another man's poiſon,” is a propoſition 
that ought to be allowed in all particulars, where the opi- 
nion is concerned, as well as in eating and ng Our 
ſenſes muſt inform us whether a thing pleaſes or diſpleaſes, 
before we can declare our judgment of it? and that is to 


any man 
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good or evil, which his own underſtanding ſug- 
geſts to him to be ſo; and not that which is agreeable to 
another's fancy. And yet as reaſonable and as neceſſary 
as it is to grant this, how apt are we to wonder at people 
for not liking this or that, or how can they think ſo and 
o! This childiſh humour, of wondering at the different 
taſtes and opinions of others, occaſions much uneafineſ(s 
among the generality of mankind : But if we confidered 
things rightly, why ſhould we be more concerned at others 
differing from us in their way of thinking upon any ſubject 
whatever, than at their liking cheefe or muſtard ; one or 
both of which we may happen to difftike? In truth, he that 
expects all mankind ſhould be of his opinion, is much more 
ſtupid and unreaſonable than the aſs in the fable. 


FABLE CLXIV. 
The HonksE and the loaded Ass. 
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N idle Horſe, and an Aſs labouring under a 
heavy burden, were travelling the road together; 
they both belonged to a country fellow, who trudged 
it on foot by them. The Aſs, ready to faint under 
his heavy load, intreated the Horſe to aſſiſt him, and 
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lighten his burden by taking, ſome of it upon his 
back. The Horſe was ill: natured, and refuſed to do 
it: Upon which the poor Aſs tumbled down in the 
midſt of the highway, and expired in an inſtant. 
The countryman ungirt his packſaddle, and tried 
ſeveral ways to relieve him, but all to no purpoſe; 
which, when he perceived, he took the whole burden 
and laid it upon the Horſe, together with the ſkin of 
the dead Aſs; ſo that the Horſe, by his moroſeneſs in 
refuſing to do a ſmall kindneſs, juſtly brought upon 
himſelt a great-inconvenience. | 
Tre APPLICATION. 
SELF-LOVE is no ſuch ill principle, if it were but well 
and truly directed; for it is impoſſible that any man ſhould 
love himſelf to any-purpoſe, who withdraws his aſſiſtance 
from his friends or the public, Every government is to be 
conſidered as a body politic; and every man who lives in 
it, as a member of that body. Now, to carry on the alle. 
gory, no member can thrive better than when they al! 
jointly unite their endeavours to affiſt and improve the 
whole. If the hand was to refuſe its aſſiſtance in procuring 
food for the mouth, they muſt both ſtarve and periſh toge- 
ther. And when thoſe who are parties concerned in the 
ſame community deny ſuch aſſiſtance to each other, as the 
preſervation of that community neceſſarily requires, their 
ſelf-intereſtedneſs in that caſe is ill- directed, and will have 
a quite contrary effect from what they intended. How 
many people are ſo ſenſeleſs, as to think it hard that there 
ſhould be any taxes in the nation! whereas, were there to 
be none indeed, thoſe very people would be undone imme- 
diately: That little property they have would be preſently 
plundered: by foreign or domeſtic enemies; and then they 
would be glad to contribute their quota, even without an 
act of parhament. The charges of ſupporting a govern- 
ment are neceſſary things, and eaſily ſupplied by a due and 
well-proportioned contribution: But, in a narrower and * 
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confined view, to be ready to aſſiſt our friends upon all oc- 
ciſious, is not only good, as it is an act of humanity, but 
highly diſcreet, as it ſtrengthens our intereſt, and gives us 
an opportunity of lightening the burden of life. 


FABLE CLXV, | 
The Bztxs, the DRONEs, and the W ase. 
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Parcel of Drones got into a hive among the 
Bees, and diſputed the title with them, ſwearing 

that the honey and the combs were their goods. The 
Bees were obliged to go to law with them, and the 
Waſp happened to be Judge of the cauſe; one who 
was well acquainted with the nature of each, and 
therefore the better qualified to decide the controverſy 
between them. Accordingly, © Gentlemen,” ſays he 
(ſpeaking to both plaintiff and defendant) © the uſual 
method of proceeding in theſe courts is pretty charge- 
able, and flow withal; therefore, as you are both my 
friends, and I wiſh you well, I defire you would refer 
the matter to me, and I will decide betwixt you in- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly. They were both pleaſed with the offer, 
and returned him thanks. Why then,“ ſays he, 
that it may appear who is the juſt proprietor of theſe 
honeycombs, (for both being fo nearly alike, as you 
are, in colour, I muſt needs own the point is fome. 
what dubious) do you, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Bees, © take one hive; you,” ſpeaking to the 
Drones, another; and go to making honey as faſt 
as you can, that we may know, by the taſte and co. 
lour of it, who has the beſt title to this in diſpute,” 
The Bees readily accepted the propoſal, but the 
Drones would not ſtand to it. And fo Judge Waſp, 
without any farther ceremony, declared in favour of 
the former. | 


Tus APPLICATION. 


NoT#r1nG is fo ſure a fign of a man's being, or at leaſt 
thinking himſelf in the wrong, as his refuſing to come to: 
reference : And how happy would it be for the public, if 
our judges now-a-days were empowered to defpatch cauſes 
in that eaſy expedite way which the waſp.in the fable made 
uſe of, But, as it is, the impudent, idle, good-for-nothing 
drones of the nation many times $ thoſe favours and 
benefits which ſhould be the rewards of men of parts and 
induſtry. 

Princes may eaſily be impoſed upon, if they will take 
every hte fellow's word for the meaſure of his own merit. 
And it is indeed ſcarce poſſible that the encouragements of a 
court ſhould always be diſpenſed to the moſt deſerving men; 
but ſuch are too modeſt to offer themſelves, But it highly 
concerns any government, in the difpenſations of its favours, 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe who have behaved well; and not to let 
places of profit and advantage be run away with by drones, 
who never exerted the leaſt degree of merit, 
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F ABLE CLXVI. 
The Fox in the WELL. 
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A Fox having fallen into a Well, made a ſhift, by 


ſticking his claws into the ſides, to keep his head 
above water: Soon after, a wolf came and peeped 
over the brink; to whom the Fox applied himſelf 
rery earneſtly for aſſiſtance; entreating that he would 
help him to a rope, or ſomething of that kind, which 
might favour his eſcape. The Wolt, moved with 
compaſſion at his misfortune, could not forbear ex- 
preſſing his concern: © Ah! poor Reynard,“ ſays he, 
Jam ſorry for you with all my heart; how could 
you poſſibly come into this melancholy condition?“ 


* Nay, pr'ythee, friend, replies the Fox, © if you with 


me well, do not ſtand pitying me, but lend me ſome 
ſuecour as faſt as you can; for pity is but cold com- 
fort when one is up to the chin in water, and within 
a hair's breadth of ſtarving or drowning.” 


Tus APPLICATION. 
Pir x, indeed, is of itſelf but poor comfort at any time; 
and unleſs it produces ſomething more ſubſtantia}, is rather 
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impertinently troubleſome than any way agreeable. Ty 
ſtand bemoaning the misfortunes of our friends, without 
offering ſome expedient to alleviate them, is only echoing 
to their grief, and putting them in mird that they are mi- 
ſerable. He is truly my friend, Who wich a ready preſence 
of mind ſupports me; not he who condoles with me upon 
my ill ſacceſs, and ſays he is ſorry for my loſs. In ſhort, 2 
favour or obligation is ddubled by being well- timed; ard 
he is the beſt bene factor, who knows our nec ſſitdes, and 
complies with cur wishes, even before we aſk him. 
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FABLE CLXVII. The Fox and the Wor, 
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12 Wolf having laid ima ſtore of proviſion, kep 
cloſe at home, and made much of himſelf, 
The Fox obſerved this, and thinking it ſomethin: 
particular, went to viſit him, the better to inform him- 
ſelf of the truth of the matter. The Wolf excuſed 
himſelf from ſeeing him, by pretending he was ver 
much indiſpoſed. All this did but confirm the Fox 
in his ſuſpicions: So away he goes to a ſhepherd, and 
made diſcovery of the Wolf, telling him, he had no 
thing elſe to do but to come with a good weapon au 
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knock him on the head as he lay in his cave. The 
hepherd followed his directions, and killed the Wolf. 
The wicked Fox enjoyed the cave and proviſions to 
himſelf, but enjoyed them not long, for the ſame 
hepherd paſſing afterwards by the ſame hole, and ſee- 
ng the Fox there, deſpatched him alſo, 


Tus APPLICATION. 


Tais fable ſeems to be directed againſt the odious trade 
of informing : Not that giving in informations againſt cri- 
ninals and enemies of the public is in itſelf odious, for it is 
Lr. commendable ; but the circumſtances and manner of doing 

t oftentimes make it a vile and deteitable employment. 
7 He that accuſes another merely for the ſake of the promiſed 

ward, or in hopes of getting his forfei:ed eſtate, or with any 
other ſuch mercenary view, nay, even to ſave his own life, 
whatever he gets by the bargain, is ſure to loſe his reputa- 
ion: For, indeed, the moſt innocent company is not ſaſe 
with ſuch a one in it, nor the neighbourhood ſecure in which 
te lives. A villain of this ſtamp, whoſe only end 1s getting, 
will as ſoon betray the innocent as the guilty : Let him bat 
know where there is a ſuſpeRed perſon, and propoſe the re- 
wid, and he will ſcarce fail to work the ſuſpicion up to high 
reaſon, or be at a loſs to give ſaſſicient proofs of it. We 
have no ſmall comfort concerning this ſort of people, when 
ze conſider how improbable it is that they ſhould thrive or 
proſper long in their ill- gotten poſſeſſions: For he that can 
betray another for the ſake of a little pelf, muſt be a man 
af ſach bad principles, that it cannot 1 for the intereſt of 
ay community to ſoffer him to live long in it. Beſides, he 
timſelf will not be contented with one ſingle villainy; and 
el bere is no fear but he will provoke juffice to hurl down 


* bon his head, at leaſt, as great a calamity as he, by his 
— malicious information, has brought upon another. 
uſed . 
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FABLE CLXVIII. 
The FRos and the Movuss. prot 
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T HERE was once a great emulation between the 
Frog and the Mouſe, which ſhould be maſtero 
the fen, and wars enſued upon it: But the craft 
Mouſe lurking under the graſs in ambuſcade, made 
ſudden fallies, and often ſurpriſed the enemy at a diſ 
advantage. The Frog excelling in ſtrength, and be 
ing more able to leap abroad and take the field, chal 
lenged the Mouſe to ſingle combat: The Moule ac 
cepts the challenge, and each of them entered the 
liſts, armed with the point of a bulruſh inſtead of 
ſpear. A kite ſailing in the air beheld them afar off; 
and while they were eagerly bent -upon each other 
and preſſing on to the duel, this fatal enemy de 
ſceaded ſouſe upon them, and with her crooked ti 
lons carried off both the champions. 
Tue APPLICATION. 

NoT#r1nG ſo much expoſes a man's weak fide, and lay 
him open to an enemy, as paſſion and malice. He whole 
attention is wholly fixed upon forming a project of reveng* 
is ignorant of the miſchiefs that may be hatching agu 
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jim from ſome other quarter, and, upon the attack, is un- 
rrovided with the means of defending or ſecuring himſelf, [ 
How are the members of a commonwealth ſometimes di- 
ided among themſelves, and inſpired with rancour and ma- | 
lice to the laſt degree; and often upon as great a trifle as | 
that which was the ſubject matter of debate between the frog | 
and the mouſe 3 not for any real advantage, but merely | 
who ſhall get the better in the diſpute ? But ſuch animo- 
ſties, as infignificant and trifling as they may be among 
themſelves, are yet of the laſt importance to their enemies, | 
by giving them many fair opportunities of falling upon | 
them, and reducing them to miſery and ſlavery, O Britons, | 
when will ye be wife! When wall ye throw away the ridi- 1 
culous diſt itt ions of party, thoſe ends of bulruſhes, and by i 
a prudent union ſecure yourſelves in a ſtate of peace and J 
proſperity? A ſtate, which, if it were not for your intole- 
bly fooliſh and unneceſſary diviſions at home, all the | | 
powers upon earth could never deprive you. 


FABLE CLXIX. 
The Man and the WEASEL. 
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A Man had caught a Weaſel, and was juſt going 
to kill it. The poor creature, to eſcape death, 
cried out in a pitiful manner, O pray, do not kill 
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me for I am uſeful to you, and keep your houſe clexr 
from mice.” © Why truly,” ſays the man, «if | 
thought you did it purely out of love to me, I ſhould 
not only be inclined to pardon you, but think myſelf 
mightily obliged to you: But whereas you not only 
kill them, but yourſelf do the ſame miſchief they 
would do in eating and gnawing my victuals, I defire 
you would place your inſignificant ſervices to ſome other 
account, and not to mine.“ Having ſaid this, he took 
the wicked vermine and ſtrangled it immediately, 


TRE APPLICATION, 


Tuis fable is pointed at thoſe who are apt to impute 
actions, which are done with a private view of their own, to 
their zeal for the public. This is the caſe of many a poor 
Grub-fſtreet writer, who perhaps is for no party but himſelf, 
and of no principle but what is ſubſervient to his own inte. 
reſt, yet has the impudence to cry himſelf up for a former 
confeſſor of the cauſe that happens to flouriſh, a thorough 
honeſt man, who durſt ſhew himſelf in the worſt of times. 
And with this politic view, there are a hundred thouſand 
men in the nation well attached to which party you pleaſe; 
who are ſerving the intereſt of that fide only in their ſere. 
ral capacities. By this way of working they have a double 
advantage; firſt, as they procure to themſelves a good num- 
ber of conſtant cuſtomers of the ſame faction; and, ſecond- 
ly, as they are entitled to ſome remote ſhare in the govern- 
ment whenever their faction ſucceeds. But ſuch a pretence 
to favours is, in truth, little better than that of the Weaſel. 
Both may chance to have done the ſervices they boaſt of; 
but as they were principally intended for the promotion of 
their own private affairs, whatever they-might occaſionally 
produce, cannot be a ſufficient ground for them to raiſe any 
merit upon. A highwayman may as well plead in his own 
behalf, that he never robbed any but thoſe who were ene- 
mies to the government, and men ef unſound principles, 
But how abſurd would ſuch a pretence be! 
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FABLE CLXX. 
Esor and the IurERTINENT FELLOW. 
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SOP s maſter came home one day ſomewhat 
earlier than uſual, and there happening to be 
no other ſlave in the houſe hut Aſop, he was order- 
ed to get ſupper ready as faſt-as he could: So away 
he runs to light a candle, in order to kindle. his fire; 
and the weather being warm, and it wanting a pretty 
deal of night, he went up and down to ſeveral houſes 
before he could ſpeed : At laſt, however, he found 
what he wanted; and being in haſte, he made no 
ſeruple of returning directly over the market- place, 
which was his neareſt way home: But, as he went 
along, an Impertinent Fellow among the crowd 
caught him by the ſleeve, and would fain have been 
arch upon him. O rare Xſop!” ſays he, what 
occaſion for a candle, old boy? what, are you going 
io light the ſun to bed?” „Let me alone,” fays 


LE Aſop,”” „I am looking for a man:“ And having 


lad this, away he ſcuttled home as faſt as he * 
HE 
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Tus APPLICATION. 


Ir is not every one who calls himſelf a man, or beats 
the appearance of one, that truly deſerves the name. 
man. be a reaſonable creature, and none ought to be al. 
lowed for ſuch but thoſe who fully come up ta that definition, 
it is certain one would have occaſion for more light than that 
of the ſun to find them out by: And it is plain that our old 
philoſopher did not take the impertinent fellow in the fable 
for one: Nor, indeed, ſhould ſuch be looked upon as rez. 
ſonable creatures, who, with empty nonſenſe, which they 
call wit, unſeaſonably interrupt men of thought and buf. 
neſs, Whes one is diſpoſed to be merry, one may beat 
with any ſhallow fach buffoonery ; as maſic, that is not 
the moſt clegant, will keep up the ſpirits when once they 
are raiſed : But when the mind happens to be in a ſerious 
caſt, and is wholly intent upon any matter of importance, 
nothing is ſo offenſive as a fool or a fiddle. 


FABLE CLXXI. The Hart and the Vin. 
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Hart being purfued hard by the hunters, hid 
himſelf under the broad leaves of a ſhady ſpread. 
ing Vine, When the hunters were gone by, - 
2 2 
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had given him over ſor loſt, he, thinking himſelf very 


ſecure, began to crop and eat the leaves of the Vine. 
By this means the branches being put into a ruſtling 
motion, drew the eyes of the hunters that way; who 
ſeeing the Vine ſtir, and fancying ſome wild beaſt 
had taken covert there, ſhot their arrows at a ven- 
ture, and killed the Hart; who, before he expired, 
uttered his dying words to this purpoſe: © Ah! I 
ſuffer juſtly for my ingratitude, who could not for- 
bear doing an injury to the Vine that ſo kindly con- 
cealed me in time of danger.” 


Tus APPLICATION. 


IncrATITUDE has always been eſteemed the biggeſt 
of crimes, and what, as it were, comprehends all other viccs 
within it, Nor can we ſay that this eſtimation is raſhly or 
uradviſedly made; for he that is capable of injuring his 
benefators, what will he ſcruple towards another? If his 
conſcience cannot be felt wich the weight of an obligation 
added to it, much leſs will it have any influence where there 
is none, So that, upon the whole, we may conclude, that 
the man who has been once guilty of ingratitude, will not 
ſtick at any other crime of an inferior nature. Since there 
are no human laws to puniſh this infamous prevailing miſ- 
chief, it would be a great piece of human prudence to mark 
and obſerve this kind of criminals, in order to avoid all 
manner of communication with them. And if this were 
ſtrictly put in execution, it could be looked upon as no 
other than a juſt and proper puniſhmcnt, 
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FAB. CLXXII. The Drunken HosBAxg. 
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Certain woman had a drunken Huſband, whom 

when ſhe had endeavoured to reclaim ſeveral 
ways to no purpoſe, ſhe tried this ſtratagem. When 
he was brouglit home one night, dead drunk, as it 
feems he frequently uſed to be, ſhe ordered him to be 
carried to a burial place, and there laid in a vault, as 
if he had been really dead. Thus ſhe leſt him and 
went away, till the thought he might come to him- 
ſelf, and grown ſober again, When ſhe returned 
and knocked at the door of the vault, the man cried 
out, © Who's there?” “I am the perſon,” ſays ſhe, 
in a diſmal tone, „that waits upon the dead folks, 
and I am come to bring you ſome victuals. «Ah! 
good waiter” ſays he, © let the victuals alone, and 
bring me a little drink, I befeech thee.” The woman 
hearing this, feil a tearing her hair, and beating her 
breaſt in a woeful manner: * unhappy wretch that 
Jam,“ ſays ſhe; “ this was the only way that I could 
think of to reform the beaſtly ſot ; but inſtead of 


gaining my point, I am only convinced that = 
drunk- 
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drunkenneſs is an incurable habit, which he intends 
to carry with him into the other world. 


Tas APPLICATION. 


Tuis fable is intended to ſhew us the prevalence of cu- 
ſtom; and how, by uſing ourſelves much to any evil prac- 
tice, we may let it grow into ſuch a habit, as we may be 
never able to diveſt ourſelyes of. In any thing that we are 
ſenfible may be prejudicial to either our health or fortunes, 
we ſhould take care not to let our inclinations run up into 
an habit: For though the former may be eaſily checked 
at our firſt ſetting out, and directed which way we pleaſe, 
yet the latter, like a headſtrong unruly horſe in his full ca- 
reer, will have its own courſe; and we are hurried impe- 
tuouſly on, without the power of controuling it. As the 
paſſions of young men are warm, and their imaginations 
lively, it would be wrong to endeavour to tie them up from 
the purſuit of innocent pleaſures. - But thoſe among them 
that think at all, can never form a more uſeful and happy 
reſolution, than not to ſuffer themſelves to be drawn into a 
habit, even in indifferent and trifling things. He that 
keeps himſelf free from the ſlavery of habit, will always 
be at leiſure to diſtinguiſh what is good for him, from that 
which is otherwiſe: And then there is no fear but his cool 
unbiaſſed judgment will direct him to ſuch perſons as will 


- be leaſt hurtful, if not moſt uſeful him. 
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FABLE CLXXIII. The Blackamoor, 
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A Certain man having baught a ia was 
fo ſimple as to think, that the colour of his ſkin 
was only dirt and filth, which he had contracteꝗ for 
want of due care under his fermer maſter. This 
tault he fancied might eaſily be removed. So he or- 
dered the poor Black to be put into a tub, and was 
at a conſiderable Charge in providing aſhes, ſoap, and 
ſcrubbing- bruſhes for the operation. To work they 
went, rubbing and ſcouring his ſkin all over, but to 
no manner of purpoſe: For when they had repeated 
their waſhings ſeveral times, and were grown qube 
weary, all they got by it was, that the wretched 
Blackamoor caught cold and died. 


Tre APPLICATION. 


Many people attempt impciſizilives for wart of con- 
ndering the nature of things aright. For, as palpable 4 


- under as this man in the fable c-mmitted, there are thoſe 
who arc guilty of as great miſtakes; eſpecially when they 
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Mad or body, of „nich neither is capable. When any 
one went io meddle with arts and ſciences, for which his 
gen; s Was uot well aud properly adapted, the Greeks kad 


a proverb to tart it into ricicule, by faying, he was o 
more fit for the buſineſs, than an afs to play upon the harp, 
Iu ſhort, Wen people learn to dance without ſnape and 
mien, to fiag, or play on muſic, without a voice or an ear, 
painting or poetry without a genius, it is attempting to weth 
the blackamoor white. They can never attain tneir end, 
bu: at the ſame time expaſe the:rſclves to the jocoſe hu. 
murs of thoſe that behoid them. luſtead of a grace, they 
acquire a der ty; as ſeme boys at ſchogl, wiacm the 
matter, by e:dcavouring to whip into a mcmory and bright 
p:rts, confirms pid and inv incible bicctthends for ever. 


FABLE CLXXIV. The TravzLLrs. 
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1 men travelling upon the road, one of tlie m 
ſaw an ax ly ing upon the ground, whae ôſome- 
body had been l.ewing timber: So taking it up, ſays 
he, „I have ſound an ax.“ Do not ſay 7, 
les the other, but © % have found: for, 2s Me are 
Q 3 com- 
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panions, we ought to ſhare it betwixt us. But the 
firſt would not conſent. However, they had not 
gone far before the owner of the ax, hearing what 
was become of it, purſued them with a warrant; 
which when the fellow that had it perceived, “ Alas!” 
fays he to his companion, “ we are undone.” ©« Nay,” 
ſays the other, © not ſay Ve, but J am undone; 
for as you would not let me ſhare the prize, neither 
will I ſhare the danger with you.“ 


TRR APPLICATION. 


THr1s fable hints to us the conveniency, if not the ne. 
c: flity of m:king our frindſhips firm and laſting : Ard, to 
this purpoſe, nothing is ſo requilite as a ſtrict obſervance of 
the rules of honour and generoſity ; for the very life and 
foul of friendſhip ſubſiſts upon mutual benevolence, upon 
conferring and receiving obligations on either hand. A 
!lingy reſerved behaviour ſtarves it; it ought to be open, 
free, and communicative, without the leaſt tincture of ſuſ- 
picion or diſtruſt ; For jealouſy, in friendſhip, is a certain 
jadication of a falie heart, tho? in love it may be tlie di- 
ftinguiſhing mark of a true one. Nor is there any ching 
merely chimerical or romantic in this notion; for, it we 
examine, we ſhall find, that reaſon will confirm the truth, 
and experience evince the utility of it. He that hopes for 
aſſiſtance or accommodation in ary exigency or time of 
misfortune, muſt jay in a proviſion for it, by watching the 
yeceſiities of his aquaintance, and relieving the moſt de. 
ſerving of them in their ſtraits, by a ready and willing con- 
tribution, By this means, gratitude, which is never wan'- 
ing to an honeſt mind, will ſecure to us a reaſonable fund in 
reverſion; and all the favours we beſtow, will, like the tide 
of a river, in due ſcaſon flow back again upon us. 
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TABLE CLXXV. The kisHERMAn. 
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Certain Fiſherman having laid ban nets in the ri- 

ver, and encompaſſed the whole ſtream from one 
nde io the ther, tock a long pole, and fell a beating 
the water to make the fiſh ſtrike into his nets, One 
cf the neighbours that lived thereabout feeing lim do 
ſo, wondered what he meant; and going up to him, 
« Þ riend,” ſays he, (what are you dving here? Do you 
think it is to be ſuffered that you ſhould ſtand ſplaſh- 
ing and daſhing the water, and make it ſo muddy that 
it is not fit for uſe? Who do you think can live at this 
rate?” — He was going on in a great fury, when the 
other interrupted him, and replied, “ 1 % not much 
trouble myſelt how you are to live with my doing this, 
but 1 aſſure you that I cannot live without it.“ 


Tux APPLICATION. 


Tuis fable is levelled at thoſe, who, as the proverb ſays, 
*« love to fiſh in troubled waters.” There are ſome men of 
ſuch execrable principles, that they do not care what miſchief 
or what confuſion they occaſion in the world, provided they 
may but gratify ſome little ſelfiſh appetite. A thief will ſet 
a whele ſtreet on fire, to get an opportunity of robbing cne 
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houſe; an ill-natured perſon will kindle the flime of df. 

cord among friends and neighbours, purely to ſatisfy his own. 
malicious temper: And among the great ones there are thoſe 

who, to ſucceed in their malicious defiprs, will make no 

ſcruple of involving their country in diviſions and animoſities 

at heime, and ſometimes in war and bloodſlied abroad: Pro- 
v.ced they do but maintain t:emſelves in power, they care 

rot what Hñavock and deſolation they bring upon the reſt of 
mankind, They ſee all around them confounded with fac. 
tion and party rage, without the leait remorſe or compaſſion. 
The widow's tears, the o:phan's cries, and the ſighs of de- 
ſpait itſelf, cannot affect them. Like the fiſherman in the 
{able they boldly purſue the ſport, and only reply, © It muſt 
be ſo, beeauſe we cannot live as we ſhould do without it.“ 
What brutiſh unſociable ſentiments are theſe, ſuch as a mere 
ſtate of nature would ſcarce ſuggeſt! Thoſe that have any 
traces of equity in their breaſt, or any regard for the rights 
of mar kind, ſhould enter their proteſt againſt ſuch notions, and 
cppolc the practice of them with all their might and ſtrength, 


FAR. CXXVI. MERCURY and the CARvTR. 
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FRCURY having a mind to know how much 
hc was ckeemed among men, transformed him. 
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ſelf into the ſhape of one of them; and going into a 
carver's ſhop, where little images were to be told, he 
ſaw Jupiter, Juno, himſelf, and moſt of the other 
gods and goddeſſes: So pretending that he wanted to 
buy, ſays he to the carver, What do you aſk for 
this?” and pointed to the figure of Jupiter; © A 
groat,“ ſays the other; “And what for that,” mean- 
ing Juno: “I muſt have ſomething more for that,” 
ſays he. © Well, and what's the price of this?“ 
ſeys Mercury, nodding his head at himielf : —<W hy,” 
ſays the man, * if you are in earneſt, and will buy 
the other two, I will throw you that into the Largain,”? 


Tus APPLICATION. 


Nor hixo makes a mag ſo cheap and little in the eyes 
of diſceru ng people, as his inquiring after his own worth, 
and wanting to know hat value others ſet upon him. He 
that often byſies himſelf in ſtating the accuunt of his own 
merit, will probably employ I's tnoughts upon a very bar. 
ren ſubj ct; thoſe who are full of themſelves, being gene- 
rally the emptieſt fellows. S me are fo vain as to hunt 
for prai'e, and lay traps for commendation ; . which when 
they do, it is pity but they mould meet with che ſame diſ- 
appointment as Mercury in the fable, He tat behaves 
himſelf as he ſliculd do, need not fear of proceriag'a good 
are of reſpect, or raiiing a fair flouriſhiag reputation. 
Theſe are the inſeparable attendants of thoſe that do well, 
and in courſe follow the man that acquits himſelf handſome. 
ly. But then they ſhould never be the end or motive of 
our purſuits; Our principal atm ſhould be the welfare and 
happineſs of our country, our friends, and ourſelves; and 
that ſhould be directed by the rules of honour and virtue. 
As long as we do this, we need not be concerned what the 
world thinks of us: For a curioſity of that kind do2s but 
prevent what it molt deſires to obtain, Fame, in this re- 
ſpeQ, is lik2 a whimſical miftreſs; ſhe flies from thole who 
ay ſue her moſt, and follows ſuch as ſhew the leaſt regard 
0 her. 
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FABLE CLXXVII. 
Toe Tuurxs and the Cock. 
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— Thieves entering a houſe with a Ss to 
rob it, when they were got in, found nothing 
worth taking but a Cock; ſo they took and carried 
him off : But as they were about to kill him, he beg- 
ged hard for his life, putting them in mind how uſe- 
rul he was to mankind by crowing and calling them 
up betimes to their work. © You villain,” replied 
they, © it is for that very reaſon we will wring your 
neck off, for you alarm and keep people waking, ſo 
that we cannot rob at quiet for you.“ 


True APPLICATION, 


Tre fame thing which recommends us to the eſteem of 
good people, will make thoſe that are bad have but an ill 
opinion of us. It is in vain for innocent men, under oppreſ- 
ſion to complain to thoſe who are the occaſion of it; all they 
can urge will but make againſt them; and even their very in- 
nocence, tho” they ſhould ſay nothing, would render them 
ſufficiently ſuſpected. The advice, therefore, that this fable 
brings along with it, is to inform us, that there is no ttuſtinꝶ, 
nor any hopes of living well with wicked unjuſt men. When 
vice fl.uriſhes and is in power, were it poſſible for a gocd 
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man to live quietly in the neighbourhood of it, and preſe: ve 
his integrity, it might be ſometimes convenient for him to 
do fo, rather than quarrel with, and provoke it againſt him. 
But as 102ves are ever irreconcileable enemies to men of 
worth, if the latter would be ſecure, they muſt take a method 
to free themſelves from the power and ſociety of the former. 


FABLE CLXXVIII. The Fox and Ass. 


N Afs finding a lion's ſkin, diſguiſed himſelf 
vith it, and ranged about the foreſi, putting all 
the beaſts that faw lim into bodiiy fear. After he 
had diverted himſelf thus for ſome time, he met a 
Vox; and being deſirous to fright him too, as well 


as the reſt, he leapt at him with fome ſierceneſs, and 


endeavoured to imitate t: de roaring of the lion. © Your 
numble ſervant,” ſays the Fox, © if you had held your 
tongue, 1 might have taken you for a lion as others 
did; but now you bray, I know who you are.” 


Tur APPLICATION, 


Tars is ſo trite and common a ſubject, that there is ſcarce 
any one Who is ignorant of it. A man is known by bis 
words, as a tree is by the fruit; and if we would be appriſed 
0! the nature and qualities“ facy one, lt him bat diicourle, 
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and he himſelf will ſpeak them to us better than another can 
deſcribe them. We may therefore perceive from this fable 
how proper it is for thoſe to hold their tongues, who would 
not diſcover the ſhallowneſs of their underitandings, 

Aſſes and owls, unſeen themſelves betray, 

When theſe attempt to hoot, or thoſe to bray. GATE. 
The deepeſt rivers are moſt ſilent; the greateſt noiſe is ever 
found where there is the leaſt depth of water; And it is a 
true obſervation, that thoſe who are the weakeſt in under. 
ſanding, and moſt flow of apprehenſion, are generally the 
ſtrongeſt in opinion, and moſt precipitate in uttering their 
Crude corceptions. When with a ſecret awe we regard the 
grave dreſs and important mien of ſome ſenatorian perſon 


whom we have chanced to meet in a coffee- houſe, what a 


ſpeaker do we often think he muſt be before we hear him 
ſpezk! His air breathes the ſeriouſneſs of a privy counſellor, 
and his erect aſpect the dignity of an eminent patriot ; but 
he utters bimſelf, and undeceives us; he brays, and tells 
the whole company what he is. 


FAB. CLXXIX. The HEN and SWALLoOw.. 
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HEN finding ſome ſerpents' eggs in a dung- 


hill, fat upon them with a deſign to hatch 
them, 
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them. A Swallow perceiving it, flew towards her 
and with ſome warmth and paſſion: © Are you mad,” 
fays ſhe, © to fit hovering over a brood of fuch per- 
nicious creatures as you do? Be aſſured the moment 
you bring them to light, you are the firſt they will 
attack and wreak their venomous ſpite upon. 


Tre APPLICATION. 


T#r1s fable is only to put us in mind, once more, of what 
we have already, more than once, met with in the courſe of 
theſe fables, that we ſhould never have any thing to do with 
ill men; no, not even to do them kindnefſzs. Men of ill 
principles are a generation of vipers, that ought to be cruſhed 
under our feet, and deſtroyed the firſt opportunity. Every 
rogue ſhould be looked upon by honeſt men as a poiſonous 
ſerpent: It is not ſufficient that they avoid and keep clear 
of him; but, if they have any value for their own ſafety, 
they ſhould proſecute and maul him, and render him inca- 
pable of ever doing miſchief. The man who is mares 
or by accident one's enemy, may be mollifed by kindneſs, 
and reclaimed by good uſage: Such a behaviour Reaſon 
and Morzlity both expect from us. But we ſhould ever 
reſolve, if not to ſuppreſs, at leaſt to have no dealings with 
thoſe, whoſe blood is tinctured with hereditary habitual vil- 
lainy, and their nature leavened with evil to ſuch a degree, 
as to be incapable of a reformation. 


FABLE 
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The Dos invited to SUPPER», 
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A Gentleman having invited an extraordinary 
friend to ſup with him, ordered a handſome en- 
tertainment to be prepared. His Dog, obſerving this, 
thought with himſelf, that now would be a good op- 
portunity for him to invite another dog, a friend of 
his, to partake of the good cheer. Accordingly he 
did ſo; and the ſtrange dog was conducted into the 
kitchen, where he ſaw mighty preparations going for- 


ward: Thought he to himſelf, «© This is rare! I ſhait 


filly my helly charmingly by and by with ſome of theſe 
dainties ! I'll eat enough to laſt me a week: Oh! 
how nicely and deliciouſly ſhall 1 feed!“ While he 
ſtood and thought thus with himſelf, his tail wagged, 
and his chaps watered exceedingly ; and this drew 
the obſervation of the cook towards him; who, ſee- 
ing a ſtrange cur, with his eyes intent upon the 
victuals, ſtole ſoftly behind him, and, taking him up 
Ly the two hind Jegs, threw him out of a window 


into the ſtreet, The hard ſtones gave him a very 
+ ſevere 
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ſevere reception, and he was almoſt ſtunned with the 
fall; but recovering himſelf, he ran yelping and ery- 
ing half the length of a ſtreet, the noiſe of which 
N ſeveral other dogs about him; who, know- 
ing of the invitation, began to inquire how he had 
fared? „O,“ ſays he, © admirably well; I never was 
better entertained in my life: But, in truth, we 
drank a little too hard; for my part | was fo over- 
taken, that I ſcarce know which way I got out of the 
houſe.” 


TRE APPLICATION. 


THERE is no depending upon a ſecond-hand intereſt ; 
unleſs we know ourfelves to be well with the principal, and 
are aſſured of his favour and protection, we ſtand but upon 
a ſlippery ſoundation. They are ftrangers to the world, 
who are ſo vain as to think they can be well with any one 
by proxy; they may, by this means, be cajoled, bubbled, 
and impoſed upon, but are under great uncartainty as to 
gaining their point, and, may probably be treated with ſcorn 
and deriſion in the end. Yet there are not wanting, among 
the ſeveral ſpecies of fops, filly people of this | oy who 
pride themſelves in an imaginary happineſs, from being in 
the good graces of a great man's friend's friend, Alas! 
the great men themſelves are but too apt to deceive and 
fail in making good their promiſes; how then can we ex- 
pect any good from thoſe who do but promiſe and vow in 
their names! To place a confidence in ſuch ſparks, is in- 
deed ſo falſe a reliance, that we ſhould be aſhamed to be 
detected in it; and, like the cur in the fable, rather own 
we had been well treated, than let the world fee how juſtly 
we had becn puniſhed for our ridiculons credulity. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXXXI. 
JuepiTER and the HERDSMAN. 


A Herdſman miſſing a young heifer that belonged to 


his herd, went up and down the foreſt to ſeek it; 


and having walked a great deal of ground to no purpoſe, 


he fell a praying to Jupiter for relief; promiſing to ſa- 
crifice a kid to him if he would help him to a diſcovery 
of the thief. After this he went on a little farther, and 
came near a grove of oaks, where he found the car- 
caſe of his heifer, and a lion grumbling over it, and 


feeding upon it. This fight: almoſt ſcared him out 


of his wits; ſo down he fell upon his knees once 
more, and addreſſing himſelf to Jupiter, © O Jupiter,“ 
ſays he, © I promiſed thee a kid to ſhew me the thief, 


but now I promiſe thee a bull, if thou wilt be ſo mer- 


ciful as to deliver me out of his clutches.” 


Tus APPLICATION, 

How ignorant and ſtupid are ſome people who form their 
notions of the Supreme Being from their own poor ſhallow 
conceptions; and then, like froward children with their 
nurſes, think itinconſiſtent with infinite Wiſdom, and unerring 
Juſtice, to comply with all their whimſical petitions. Let 
men but live as juſtly as they can, and juſt Providence will 
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pive them what they ought to have. Of all the involuntary 
ins which men commit, ſcarce any are more frequent th in 
that of their praying abſurdly and improperly, as well as 
voſeaſonably, when their time might have been employed 


o much better. The many private collectior s fold vp and 


down the nation, do not a little contribute to this injudicious 
practice: Which is the more to be condemaed, in that we 
have ſo incomparable a public Liturgy ; one ſiagle addreſs 
whereof (exgept the Lord's Prayer) may be pronourced tobe 
the beſt that ever was compiled, and alone preferable to all 
the various manuels of occa anal devotion, which are vended 
by hawkers and pedlars about the ſtreets. It is as follows: 

« Almighty God, the Fountain of all Wiſdom, who 2 
eſt our neceſſities before we aſk, and our ignorance in aſking 
we beſecch thee to have compaſſion on our iuffrmities, — 
thoſe things which for our unworthineſe we dare not, and for 
dor blindneſs we cannot ak, vouchſafe to give us, for the 
worthineſs of thy Son Jelus Carift our Lord.“ 


FAB. CLXXXII. The FicnTixG Cocks. 
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5 Cocks were fighting for the ſovereignty of 


the Dunghill; and one of them having got the 
better 
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better of the other, he that was vanquiihed crept 
into a hole, and hid himſelf for ſome time; but the 
victor flew up to an eminent place, clapt his wings, 
and crowed out “ Victory.“ An eagle who was 
watching for his prey near the place ſaw him, and 
making a ſtoop, truff<d him in his talons, and carried 
him off. The Cock that had been beaten perceiving 
this, ſoon quitted his hole, and ſhaking off all re. 
membrance of his late diſgrace, gallanted the hens 
with all the intrepidity imaginable, 


Tae APPLICATION. 


Tr1s fable ſhews us the impropriety and inconvenience 
of runaing into extremes. Much of our happineſs depends 
upon keeping an even balance in our words and actions, 11 
not ſuff-rmg the tcale cf cur rezfon to mou it us too high in 
time of proſperity, nor to ſiuk us too low with the weight 
of adverſe fortune. 

Ir is a queſtion, which ſhews people in the moſt con- 
temptible light, exulting immoderately upon a freſh acceſ- 
ſion of good, or bein too abj<C:ly cat down at the ſudden 
approach of evil. We are apt to form our notions of the 
man from the ſtability of his temper in this reſpect; and 
account him a brave or a wiſe man, according to the pro- 
portion of equarimity, which he exerts upon any change 
of his cenditicn, Bet though our reputation were no ways 
concerned in the caſe, ard a man were not to be reckoned 
a coxcomb for being elatcd, or a coward. for being dejected 
with the viciſſitudes of life, yet the true regard of our own 
private ſatisfaction ſhould incline us to play the philoſopher, 
and learn to keep our "ſpirits calm and even; becauſe liſe 
would be a labyrinth of perplexities without it. Ove f.d- 
den turn would come fo thick upon the back of another, 
that we ſhould be bewildered in the quick ſucceſſion of joys 
and terrors, without having ſo much as a quiet moment io 
ourſelves, 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXXXIII. 
The Youxc MEN and the Cook, 
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x young Men went into a cook's ſhop, un- 
der pretence of buying meat; and while the 
Cook's back was turned, one of them ſnatched up a 
piece of beef. and gave it to his companion, who pre- 
ently clapt it under his cloak. The Cook turning 
about again, and miſſing his heef, began to charge 
them with it; upon which he that firſt took it ſwore 
bitterly he had none of it: He that had it ſwore as 
heartily that he had taken up none of his meat. 
* Why, look ye gentlemen,” ſays the Cook, © I ſee 
your equivocation ; and tho* I cannot tell which of 
you has taken my meat, I am ſure between you both 
there is a thief; and a couple of raſcals.” 


Tus APPLICATION, 
An honeft man's word is as good as his oath ; and ſo is 
a rogue's too; for he that will cheat and lie, why ſhould he 
ſeruple to forſwear himſelf? Is the latter more criminal than 
either of the former? An honeſt man needs no oath to 
oblige him; and a rogue only deceives you the more cer- 
tainly by it: becauſe you think you have tied him up, and 


308 


he is ſure you have not. 
eye of Reaſon to diſcern, that there is any good in ſwcaring 


Xs0r's FanI R. 
In truth, it is not eaſy with the 


at all. We need not ſeruple to take an honeſt man's tare 


aſſeveration; and we ſhall do wrong if we belic ve a regte, 


tho” he ſwears by the moſt ſolemn oaths that can be invented. 
There are, beſides, a (cr: of people who are rogues, and yet 
do nat knew that they are ſuchz who, when they have ta. 
ken an oath, makes a ſcruple of breaking it; bu: rack th.ir 
invention to evade it by ſome equivocation or other; by 
which, if they can bu: ſatisfy their acquaintance, and ſerve 
their own ſcheme, they think all is well, ard never o:ce 
co fider the black and heinous gailt which molt attend ſuch 
2 behaviour. They ſolemnly call the Supreme Brigg to uit. 
neſs; to what? to a ſham, an ev+fi.n, a lie. Thus theſe 
unthiok 'ng prevericating wretches, at the ſame time the 
they believe that there is a God, act as if there were none: 
or, what is worſe, dare affront! him in the higheſt degree. 
They, who by ſwearing would clear themſelves of a crime 
of which they are really g uilty, need not be at much pais 
about wording their oaih ; for, expreſs th: m[.lves how they 
will, they are ſure to be ferſworn, 


FAB 184. The Jackvaw and th: Snkxr. 
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Jackdaw ſat chattering upon the back of a Now. 
A « Peace, you noiſy thing,” ſays the Sheep, [i 
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He a dog you durſt not ſerve me ſo.“ “ That is tro: 
enough,” replies the Jackdaw, © I know very well who 
] have to do with: I never meddle with the ſurly and 
revenge ul; but I love to-plague ſuch poor helpleſs 
cieatures as youare, that cannot do me any harm again.“ 


Tre APPLICATION, 

Maxx people in the world are of the tzmper of this 
Jackdaw in the fable, who do miſchief for miſchicf's ſake; 
ard at the (:me time are never ſo well pleaſed as when they 
do it to the innocent and undeſerving. They love them- 
ſelves too well to offer an wwjcry to one of their own mali- 
cious principles, for ſear of a ſui;2ble return; but deſire no 
better grour ds at any time, for being burtful than the pro- 
ſpect of being fo with impunty. How incanſiſtznt are 
ſuch proceedings as theſe with honour and generoſity ! 
How oppoſite to the character of a great and a good man |! 
and how directly contrary to the rules preſcribed for the 
behaviour of noble and heroic ſpirits? 


FABLE CLXXXV. 
Ihe PLouGHMan and FORTUNE. 
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he immediately began to return thanks to he ground, 
which had been ſo liberal and kind to hi n. Fortune 
obſerved what he did, and could not forbear diſco- 
vering her reſentment of it. She inſtantly appeared 
to him, and, “ You fool,” ſays ſhe, © what a block. 
head are you to lie than king the ground thus, and 
take no notice of me ! you fot you? if you had Joſt 
ſuch a treaſure inſtead of finding it, I ſhould have been 
the firſt you would have Jaid the blame upon, 


True APPLICATION. 


Ir our affairs ſucceed and go well, we ought to let them 
have the credit of it, to whoſe intereſt it is chiefly owing, 
and whom, upon any miſcarriage or ill management, we 
ſhould have found fault with. hat juſt rule of equity, 
*« to do as you would be done unto,” ſhould, as near as we 
can, be obſerved in every action of our lives. But vanity 
and peeviſhneſs diſpoſe us too often to break it; one makes 
us aſcribe that to our own good addreſs, which perhaps is 
owing to ſcme accident, the other puts us upon charging 
Fortune, or ſomebody beſides ourſelves, with that ill ſuc- 
ceſs, for which we may be probably be indebted to our own 
ſtupidity and neghgence only. What titles of honour, 
what ſtations of dignity, what places of profit in church 
and ſtate, are now and then poſſeſſed by dull uſeleſs wretches! 
who never once dreamt that they were obliged to Fortune 
alone for their happineſs in obtaining them. Yet, if the 
caſe were quite otherwiſe, if thoſe places had been filled 
with men of known abilities, and theſe creatures left low 
and undiftinguiſhed as their own merit, it is ten to one but 
they would have curſed their ftars, fretted at their ill- luck, 
2 ſtormed at che barbarous treatment of their capricious 

Ortune. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXXXVI. 
The Apt and her two Loud ONxEs. 
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A N Ape, having two Young Ones, was doatingly 

fond of one, but diſregarded and lighted the 
other. One diy the chanced to be ſurpriſed by the 
hunters, and had much ado to get off: However, ſhe 
did not forget her favourite young one, which ſhe took 
up in her arms, that -it might be the more ſecure: 
The other, which the neglected, by natural inſtinct 
leaped upon her back, and ſo away they ſcampered 
together. But it unluckily fell out, that the dam, in 
her precipitate flight, blinded with haſte, daſhed her 
favourite's head againſt a ſtone and killed it. The 
hated one clinging cloſe to her rough back, eſcaped 
all the danger of the purſuit, 

Tue APPLICATION. 

Tuis fable is deſigned to expoſe the folly of ſome pa- 
rents, who by indulging and humouring their favourite chil- 
dren; ſpoil and ruia them; while thoſe, of whom they have 


been the leaſt fond, have done very well. The child that knows 


it can command its parents? affections, will hardly be brought 
to know how to obey, The fondneſs of indifcreet parents to 
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favourite children, is blind as love itſelf; they are ſo fa 

from ſeeing any blemiſhes or imperfections in them, that 
their very deformity is beauty, and all their ugly tricks 
graces, Thus, without ever being checked and corrected 
for their faults, but rather applauded and cateſſed for them, 
when they come abroad upon the theatre of the world, what 
rock will they not ſplit upon? While the child, who is f 
happy as to eſcape theſe very tender regards, theſe perri. 

cious indulgences, is obliged to be good and honeſt in its 
own defence. The parent looks upon it with an eye clear 
from the miſts of fondneſs. He has no regard to its diſ- 
like or approbation, bat for his own credit puts it into ſuch 
a way of education as rcaſon diftates, and forces it to be 
as acccmpliſh;d-as its capacity will admit. 


FABLE CLXXXVIL 
The SHEPHERD turned MERCHANT. 
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A Shepherd that, kept his "A near the ſea, one 
clear ſummer's day drove them cloſe to the 
ſhore and ſat down upon a piece of a rock to enjoy 
the cool brecze that came from the water. The 
green element appeared calm and ſmooth; and T hetis, 
with her train of ſmiling beautifu] ny mphs, ſeemed io 
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4ince upon the floating ſurface of the deep. The 
Shepherd's heart thrilled with ſecret pleaſure, aud he 
began to wiſh for the life of a Merchant. O how 
happy,” ſays he, © ſhould I be to plough this liquid 
plain in a pretty tight veſſel of my own! and to viſt 
the remote parts of the world, inſtead of fitting idly 
here look upon a parcel of ſenſeleſs ſheep while they 
are grazing! Then what ampie returns ſhall I make 
in the way of traffic! and what a ſhort and certain 
path would this be to riches and honour!” In thort, 
this thought was improved into a reſolution; away he 
poſted with all expedition, (old his flock, and all that 
he had; then he bought a bark, and fitted it out for 
a voyage: he loaded it with a cargo of dates, and ſet 
fail for a mart that was held upon the coaſt of Aſia, 
five hundred leagues off. He had not long been at 
ſea before the wind began to blow tempeſtuouſly, an4 
the waves to rage and (ſwell ; the violence of the wea- 
ther increaſed upon him, his ſhip was in danger of 
ſinking, and he was obliged to lighten her, by throw - 
ing all his dates overboard : After this his veſiel was 
driven upon a rock near the ſhore, and ſplit to pieces; 
he himſelf hardly eſcaping with life. Poor, and de- 
ſtitute of ſubſiſtence, he applied himſelf to the man 
who had bought his flock, and was admitted to 
tend it as an hireling. He fat in the ſame place as 
before, and the ocean again looked calm and ſmooth. 
Ah!“ ſays he, “ deceitful, tempting element, in vain, 
you try to engage me a ſecond time; my misfortunes: 
have left ine too poor to be again deluded the ſame 
way; and experience has made me ſo wiſe as to re- 
ſolve, whatever my condition may be, never to truſt 
thy faithleſs boſom more.“ 


Tus APPLICATION. 


BoucnT wit is beſt; and the more variety of diſap- 
pointments, we meet with, the greater will be our experience, 


and 
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and the better we ſhall be qualified to rub thro? the world, 
Mankind has a ſtrange propenſity for things that are ncy 
and untried ; ard fo ſtroag a bias inclines them to ſhifting 
and changing, that every one diſreliſhes his own profeſſion, 
and wiſhes he had been of ſome other employment. The 
voung academic, deſigned to the moſt grave of all profeſ- 
ſions, hates to think of his peculiar habit, of that formal 
reſerved deportment by which he is to ſeparate himſelf 
from what he counts the pleaſures of the world, and bid 
dieu to that irregularity which youth ſo, much delights in. 
He longs for a commiſſion in the army, that he may be fa. 
ſliicnably licentious, and indulge himſelf anqueſtioned in the 
wanton ſallies of a briſk youthful appetite. In the mean 
time, the old ſoldier, harraſſed out with laborious cam. 
paigns abroad, and vexed with the flow returns of his half. 
pay at home, repines at the happy condition of the eccle. 
ſiaſtie, fattening in eaſe and plenty, and —_— unmoleſted 
3n one of the upper ſtalls of a cathedral. ith remorſe he 
calls to mind his former pervetſeneſs in quitting a college 
life, and defeating the purpoſe of his 32 who had 

urchaſed the next reverſion of a fat benefice far him. 
Pie ſhakes his head, and reflects, that if it had not been for 
his folly, inſtead of aching limbs, and an empty purſe, he 
might have enjoyed as much leiſure and luxury as any 
prieſt in the land. 

Thus, ſometimes with, ſometimes without reaſon, we 
are diſguſted at our ſtation, and even thoſe who are embarked 
in another way: Which, however it may ſeem to be a 
misfortune entailed upon us, yet carries this adventage with 
it, that, as we are almoſt ſure of being diſappointed by a 
change, we are as certain likewiſe of gaming ſome expe- 
; rience by the bargain, and being wiſer for the future. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXXXVIII. 
The Young Man and the Lrox. 
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HERE was a certain old man, who was lord of a 

very great eſtate, and had only one child, a ſon, 
of whom he was exceedingly tender and fond; he was 
likewiſe one very apt to be influenced by omens, 
dreams, and prognoſtics. The Young Man, his fon, 
was mightily addicted to hunting, and uſed to be up 
early every morning to follow the chaſe : But the father 
happening to dream one night that bis ſon was killed 
by a Lion, took it ſo to heart that he would not ſuffer 
tum to go to the foreſt any more. He built a fine caſtle 
for his reception, in which he kept kim cloſe confined, 
Jeſt he ſhould ſtep out privately a- hunting and meet his 
fate. Yet, as this was purely the effect of his love and 
fondneſs for him, he ſtudied to make his confinement 
as agreeable to him as poſſible; and, in order to it, 
furniſhed the caſtle with variety of fine pictures, in 
which were all forts of wild beaſts, ſuch as the fon 
uſed to take delight in hunting ; and, among the reſt, 
the portrait of a lion, I his the young man viewed 
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one day more attentively than ordinary; and being 
vexed in his wind at the unreaſonable confinement 
which his father's dream had occaſioned, he broke out 
into a violent paſſion, and looking ſternly at the Lion, 
< Thou cruel ſavage,” ſays he, “it is to thy grim and 
terrible form that I owe my impriſonment; if I had a 
ſword in my hand I would thus run it thro” thy heart.“ 
Saying this, he ſtruck his fiſt at the Lion's breaſt, and 
unfortunately tore his hand with a point of a nail 
which ſtuck in the wainſcot, and was hid under the 
canvas. The wound feftered, and turned to a gan- 
grene; this threw the Young Man into a fever, and 
he died: ſo that the father's dream was fulfilled by 
the very caution that he took to prevent it. 


Tit APPLICATION. 


Tunis fable, tho' it may ſeem to favour and encourage 
the notion of dreams, and ſuch fancied diſcoveries of ſuture 
events, is however intended to ridicule and explode them, 
What can be more abſurd than the practice of thoſe credu- 
lous fools, who, having faith enough to believe the veracity 
of oracles, had the impudence or ſtupidity to try to defeat 
them afterwards ? This was making a god with one hang, 
and throwing him away with the other. Firſt they aſk the 
Almighty what he intends to do? When he has told them, 
they believe him and tremble, but are reſolved to diſap- 
point him if they can: Nay, they think they can, and ſet 
about it accordingly. Theſe low inconſiſtent notions of God 
gave the firſt birth to Atheiſm; and were they not too com- 
mon in the world ſtill, that pernicious principle, if there be 
any ſuch principle in reality, would either be entirely rooted 
out, or grow fo thin, as not to hinder the increaſe of virtue. 
When the Deity, which the gererality of the world ac- 
knowledge, is uſed as if he were a Deity of irreſolution, in- 
ſtability, mutability, and paſſion, men of any diſcernment 
immediately renounce ſuch a deity as that; and, for want of 
due conſideration remain Atbieſts: It being indeed leſs ab- 
ſurd of the two, not to believe a Supreme Being at all, than 
to believe he is ſubject to the frailties of us wretcaed mor- 
tals, and goveraed by whim and fancy. 


sor's FABLES. 3 
FAB. CLXXXIX. The Hen and the Fox. 
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WRAY uam 
Fox having crept into an outhouſe, looked up 
1 and down, ſeeking what he might devour; and 
at laſt ſpied a Hen fitting upon the uppermoſt perch, 
ſo high, that he could by no means come at her. He 
then had recourſeto his old ſtratagem: Dear couſin,” 
ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Hen, © how do you 
do! Theard that you were ill, and kept within; at which 


I was ſo concerned, that J could not reſt ri!! I came to 


ſee you: Pray how is it with you now? Let me feel 
your pulſe a little: indeed you do not look well at all.“ 
He was running on after this impudent, fulſome man- 
ner, when the. hen anſwered him from the rooſt, 


% Truly, couſin Reynard, you are in the right on't; I 


never was in more pain in my life: I muſt beg your par- 
don for being ſo free as to tell you, that I ſee no com- 
pany; and you mult excuſe me too for not coming 
downto you; for, to ſay the truth, my condition is ſuch, 
that I fear I ſhall catch my death if I ſhould do it.“ 


Tres APPLICATION, 
THz are ſome people in the world, whoſe addreſs and 
| P 3 con- 
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converſation are ſo impertinent, ſo ſhocking and diſagree- 
able, that it is doing penance, and ſuffering a kind of bo- 
Cily pain to be in their company. When theſe familiar 
focls, with their repeated officiouſne ſs aſk us how we do, no 
vonder if we are really fick ; for how can we be well when 
they are near vs? They either mean nothing, and are vain 
by impertinents, whom we abhor, or cover ſome evil pur- 
poſe onder a diſguiſe cf nauſeovs palpable flattery, and 
therefore are to be treated with reſerve and caution, A man 
who ſees thro? ſlattery is indeed free from the danger of it, 
But Fe ſhould not be ſatisfied with that, If he is a public- 
ipuited man, he ought to diſcorntenarce ard expoſe the per- 


ion that practices it, to prevent it from flouriſhing abroad, 


ard hurting thoſe who may not be wary enough to diſcern, 
or ſtaunch encugh to refill its attacks, The men of flattery, 
as they are in ſome degree or cther, a com mon milſchief, 
cught to be treated as common enen i s: And, it is ge- 
rer»l'y their Gefign to delude ard impoſe upon others, it we 
can be before-hand with, and diſzppoint them, we ſhall act, 
2f not generouſly, yet, however, fairly and diſcreetly, 


FAB; CXC. The Man and the Gnar. 
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S a clowniſh fellow was fitting upon a bank, 2 
Gnat ſettled upen his leg, and ſtung it. He 
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elapped his hand with great vehemence upon the 


place, with intention to kill the Gnat; but the litile 


nimble inſect, ſkipping lightly between his fingers, 


eſcaped ; and every time he ſtruck, he gave himſelf 


a ſmart blow upon the leg, without being in the leaſt 
able to touch the Gnzt. This provoked him very 
much, ſo that in the height of his paſſion he ſeli to 
invoking Hercules: „OO mighty Hercules!“ ſays he, 
« fince nothing can withſtand thy power, aid me, 1 


beſeech thee, againſt this pernicious Gaat, and with 


thy invincibie ſtrength ſubdue him, in compaſhoa to 


me, miſerable creature, who am tormented wich his 


venomous fling.” 


Tus APPLICATION. 


Many people, like the clown ia the fable, are apt ta 
invoke the Almighty upon (every little trifling accident that 
befalls them, Not in an habitual unmeaning exclamation, 
ſuch as children and childiſh folks uſe, but in a ferious deli- 
bera e meditation, conceived in a fit of rapture, and dclF- 
vered from the cloſet or cabinet in the uſual ſcaſon of de- 
votion. How many things are prayed for with much ear- 
neſtneſe, which, if we were to inquire into them, are mere 
vanities, and ſuch as we ought to be aſhamed of having ? 
Not that the Supreme Being, who is ail knowing and pic- 
ſent every where, can be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of every 
little thought of ovr ſouls, or unable to comply with the 
mul iplicity of our wiſhes : But it is contrary to his exalted 
raiure to condeſcerd to our paltry ſelfiſh ſchemes, cr to 


grant ay of theſe petitiors, which we curſelves, if we con- 


lwlered, ould be aſhamed to put up. 
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e DER and the Lion; 
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Deer being hard puſuued by the houuds, found a 
# cave, into which he ruſhed for ſecurity. But he 
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was no ſooner got in, than he ſaw himſelf in the 


power of a Lion, who lay couched at the farther end of 


ihe cave, and ſprung upon him in an inſtant. Being 


at the point of death, he complained thus: «Unhappy 
creature that I am ! I entered this cave to eſcape the 
purſuit of men and dogs, and am fallen into the jaws 
of the moſt cruel and rapacious of all wild beaſts,” 


Tre APPLICATION, 

SoME are ſo unfortunate as to be ever running into-trou- 
bles and difficulties; their ill luck ſeems to ride them thro' 
a ſeries of misfortunes, and, in the mean time, like ſtumbliag 
Lorſes, the oftener they are ſpurred, the more they flounce 
along in the dirt, and the more trips they make. But as 
mach as this may be attributed to fear and hurry, which, 
wherever they take place, indiſpoſe and hinder us from ac- 
quitting ourſelves as we ſhould do; it 15 therefore highly ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch as would be thought to behave themſelves 
like men, never to let fear have any ſhare in their words or 
actions. This paſſion blinds us from diſcerning our true in- 
tereſt: ic O ſooner points out an evil to us. But it throws 
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vs into the utmoſt confaſion in our manner and method of 


flying from it, We ſtart from the preſent miſchief before 
we have pitched upon a place of refuge, and, in the hurry, 
tall into a thoulaad | worſe accidents, which we have not 
time to obſerve and avoid. But all this is far below the 
character of a great and a good man. He dreads nothing 
more than ſhame, nor is aſhamed of any thing ſo much as 
fear. Not all the terrors of this, or any other world, can 
blind the eyes of his reaſon, or diſerm his underſtanding. 
Honeſty dictates to his conſcience, and his conſcience is the 
rule of his actions: And ia this happy ſituation of his mind, 
though the world were to be cruſhed, and thunder in pieces 
about his ears, he would be found wichout ſurpriſe amidit 
the ruins of it. It is peculiar toknaves or fools to be hur- 
ried through a ſenſe of their own guilt or ſhame; and to 


be always labouring under jealoufies, doubts, diſtruſts, and 


diſappointments, - 
FABLE CXCII. 
The GARDENER and his Dod. 
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| Gardener's Dog, 
L A. well in the garden, happened to fall into it. The 
Gardener very readily ran to his aſſiſtance; but as 


friſking about the brink of a 
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he was endeavouring to help him out, the cur bit 
him by the hand. I be man took this ungrateſul 
treatment ſo unkindly, that he left him to ſhiſt for 
himſelf, with this expoſtulation: “ Wicked wretch,” 
quoth he, © are you ſo unreaſonable as to injure the 
hand that comes to ſave your life ! the hand of me, 
your maſter, who have hitherto fed and taken care of 
you! Die, as you deſerve; for ſo miſchievous and ill. 
natured a creature is not fit to live,” 


Tae APPLICATION. 


All the obligations you lay upon an ung rateful perſcn 
are thrown away: And therefore they who would be eſteem- 
ed wiſe, as well us gocd, ſhould uſe ſome e xactneſs in the 
direction of their favours,” as well as generchity in the diſ- 
poſal of them: For there are ſome of ſuch malevolent tem- 
pers, that they are not only improper objects of good-na- 
ture, as to themſelves, in being undeſerving, but of ſuch 
vile diſpoſitions in re ſpect to us, that we cannot approach 
them, though to do the m a kindneſs, without endangerir g 
our own ſafety. Our good- nature, the re fore, as good a 
quality as it is, will rot excuſe us, if we fall into the hands 
of theſe kind of people; ſomething muſt be imputed to our 
eaſineſs and want of attention; and if we are ſo free as to 
beſtow our favours, without confidering where we place 
them, the py. part of mankind will rank vs in the 
claſs of fools or madmen, inſtead of giving us the applauſe 
that is due to actions truly liberal. | 


FABLE 
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FABLE CXCIII. The Cock and the Fox. 
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HE Fox, paſſing ear'y one ſummer's morning 

near a farm-yerd, was caught in a ſpring, which 

the farmer had planted there for that end. The 
Cock at a diſtance faw wh:t happer ec, and hardly 


yet Caring to truſt himſelf tco near fo dangerous 2 


toe, approached him cautiouſly, and peeped at him, 

not withcut ſome horror and dread of mind. Rey- 
nard no ſooner. perceived it, but he addreſſed himſolt᷑ 
to him with all the deſigning artifice imaginable. 
Pear coulin,”” ſays he, © you fee what an unfortu- 
nate accident has befallea me here, and all upon yeur 
account: For as I was creeping thro* yonder hedge 
in my way homeward, I heard you crow, and was 
reſolved to aſk you how you did before I went any fur- 
ther; but by the way I met with this diſ.ſter, and 
therefore now | muit t come an humble ſuitor to you 
for a knife to cut this p! aguy ſtring; or, at leaſt, that 
you would conceal my misfortune tit I have znawed 


it aſunder with my teeth.“ The Cock, ſe:zing how 
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the caſe ſtood, made no reply, but poſted away az 
taſt as he could, and gave the. farmer an account of 
the whole matter; who, taking a good weapon along 


with him, came and did the Fox's buſineſs before he 
could have time to contrive his eſcape. 


Tur APPLICATION. 


TrOvcH there is no quality of the mind more graceful 
17 itſelf, or that renders it more amiable to others, than the 
having a tender regard to thoſe who are in diſtreſs; yet we 
may err even this point, unleſs we take care to let our 
compaſſion flow out upon proper objects only. When the 
nnocent fall into misfortune, is it the part of a generous 
brave ſpirit to contribute to their redemption; or, if that be 
impoſſible, to adminiſter ſomething to their comfort and 
jupport. But when wicked men, who have been enemies 
to their fellow- ſubjects, are entrapped in their own perni- 
cious ſchemes, he that labours to deliver them, makes him- 
elf an aſſociate in their crimes, and becomes as great an 
enemy to the public, as thoſe whom he would ſcreen and 
protect, 

Waen highwaymen and houſebreakers are taken, con- 
demned, and going to ſatisfy Juſtice at the expence of their 
vile paltrylives, who are they that grieve for them, and would 
be glad to reſcue them from the rope? Not honeſt men we 
may be fare. The reſt of the thieving fraternity would 
perhaps commiſerate their condition, and be ready to mu- 


tiny in their favour : . Nay, the raſcally ſolicitor, who had 


been employed on their account, would be vexed that his 
negociations had ſucceeded no better, and be afraid of loſing 
his reputation among other delinquents for the future. But 
every friend to juſtice would have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
at any thing but a mournful reflection which he could not 
forbear making, That, while theſe little criminals ſwing for 
ſome trifling inconſiderable rapine, others, ſo tranſcendently 


their ſuperiors in fraud and plunder, eſcape with a whole 
ſkin, 


FABLE 
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FABLE CX Cl. 
The Raven and the SERPENT, 
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A Hungry Raven flying about in queſt of his prey, 
ſaw a Serpent baſking himſelf upon the fide of a 
funny bank: Down he ſouſed upon him, and ſeized 
him with his horny beak, in order to devour-him : 
But the Serpent, writhing to and fro with the pain, 
bit the Raven again with his venomous teeth to ſuch 
a degree that he could not ſurvive it. The Raven, 
in the agonies of death, is ſaid to have confeſſed that 
this judgment happened to him juſtly, ſince he had 
attempted to ſatisfy his craving appetite, at the ex- 
pence of another's welfare. | 


Tas APPLICATION. 

THEY who are of a ravenous greedy temper, and for 
ſwallowing all that comes in their way, may chance to meet 
with a ſting in the end. When people are actuated by an in- 
ſatiable avarice, they ſtick at nothing; without conſidering 
the lawfulneſs, or even the real emolument of ſnapping at 
all; right or wrong, down it goes; and, if it has but the 
appearance of gain, they are for making a ſeizure, let the 
conſequence be what it will, 2 
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Thus the covetous, whom God and man abhor, puniſhes 
himſelf for his own iniquity. Being deaf to the voice of 
conſcience, and the dictates of natural reaſon, and blind to 
e-ery thing but his own vile ſelſiſh views, throws himſelf 
after getting with a precipitate violence, and often daſhes 
hiniſelf to pieces upon an unſeen rock. 


FAB. CX CV. The Fox and the HE DOG EHoO0. 
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A Fox was fwimming acrofs a river; and, when he 
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came to the other ſide, he found the bank ſo ſteep . 


and flippery, that he could not get up it. But this 
was not all his misfortune: for while he ſtood in the 
water deliberating what to do, he was attacked by a 
{warm cf flies, who ſettling upon his head and eyes, 
ſtung and plagued him grievouſly. A hedgehog, who 
ſtood upon the ſhore, beheld and pitied his condition, 
and withal offered to drive away the flies, which mo- 
leſted and teazed him in that ſad manner. © Friend,” 
replies the Fox, „I thank you for your kind offer, 
but muſt deſire you by no means to diſturb theſe ho- 
neſt bloodſuckers which are now quartered upon wy 
4 an 
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and whoſe bellies are, I fancy, pretty well filled; for 
if they ſhould leave me, a freſh ſwarm would take 
their places, and I thould not have a drop of blood 
leſt in my whole body. 


Tres APPLICATION. 


Tuis fable is recorded by Ariſtotle, who tells us, that 
Alop ſpoke it to the Samians, as an argument to diſſuade 
them from depoſing their great miniſter of ſtate: And a 
ſhrewd and weighty one it is too: For a miniſter of ſtate is 
either a honeſt public-ſpirited man, and labours for the 
good of the commonwealth, or he is chiefly intent, by all 
ways and means, upon filling his own coffers, and upon ag - 
grandizing and enriching his relations. Now, where the 
firſt happens, one need not ſay how much it behoves every 
particular man, and all in general, to wiſh for the continu- 
ance of fo wife and good a patriot: Neither ſhould. they 
part with him merely for being one of the other ſtamp ; 
for, however criminal he may be in having robbed and 
plundered the public, we ſhould conſider, that, like the flies 
in the fable, he is pretty near full; and if he were to be re- 


moved, would only make way for ſome other more hungry, 


who ſhould ſqueeze out of the pcor people the remainder 
of their property, | 
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8 a Schoolmaſter was walking upon the bank of 
Aa river, not far from his ſchool, he heard a cry 
as of one in diſtreſs; advancing a few paces farther, 


he ſaw one of his ſcholars in the water hanging by 
the bough of a willow. The boy hd, it ſeems, been 


learning to ſwim with corks; and now, thinking him- 
ſelf ſufficiently experienced, had thrown thoſe imple- 


ments afide, and ventured into the water without 
them; but the force of the ſtream having hurried 
him out of his depth, he had certainly been drowned, 
had not the branch of a willow which grew on the 
bank providentially hung in his way. The maſter 


took up the corks, which lay upon the ground, and 
throwing them to his ſcholar, made uſe of this oppor- 
. tunity to read a lecture to kim upon the inconfiderate 
raſhneſs of youth. © Let this be an example to you,” 
fays he, “in the conduct of your future life, never to 

throw 
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throw away your corks till time has given you ſtrength 
and experience enough to ſwim without thein.“ 


Tre APPLICATION. 
Some people are fo vain and ſelf-conceited, that they will 


run themſelves into a thouſand inconveniences, rather than 


be thought to want aiſiſtanee in any one reſpect. Now there 


are many little helps and accommodations in life which 


they who launch out into the wide ocean of the world ought 
to make uſe of as ſupporters to raiſe and buoy them up till 
they are grown ſtrong in the knowledge of men, and ſuffi- 
ciently verſed in buſineſs, to ſtem the tide by themſelves; 


Yet many, like the child in the fable, through an affecta- 
tion of being thought able and experienced, undertake af- 


fairs which are too big for them, and venture out of their 


depth, before they find their own weakneſs and. inability. 


Few are above being adviſed ; nor are we ever too old 
to learn any thing which we may be the better for. But 
young men above all ſhould not diſdain to open their eyes 

tq example, and their ears to admonition. They ſhould- 


not be aſhamed to furniſh themſelves with rules for their 
behaviour in the world. However mean it may ſeem to uſe 
ſuch helps, yet it is really dangerous to be without them. 
As a man who is lame with the gout, had better draw the 
obſervations of the people upon him, by walking with a 


crutch, than expoſe himſelf to their ridicule by tumbling 


down in the dirt. It is as unnatural to ſee a young man 
throw himſelf out in converſation with an aſſuming air upon 
a ſubje& which he knows nothing of, as for a child of three 
months old to be left to go without its leading ſtrings : 
They are equally ſhocking and painful to the ſpectator. 
Let them have but patience till time and experience 
ſtrengthen the mind of the one, and the limbs of the other, 
and they may both make ſuch excurſions as may not be 
diſagreeable or offenſive to the eye of the beholder. 


Ax p here it may not be improper to ſay ſomething by 
way of application to the whole. It is not expected, that 
they who are verſed and hackneyed in the paths of life, 


ſhould 
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ſhould trouble themſelves to peruſe theſe little Icofe ſketches 
of morality; ſuch may do well enough with them. They 
are written for the benefit of the young, and the uncxpe. 
rienced ; if they do but reliſh the contents of this book, ſo / 
as to think it worth reading over two or three times, it will 
have attained its end; and ſhculd it meet with ſuch a re- Af 
ception, the ſeveral authors criginally concerned in theſe 
fables, and the preſent compiler of the whole, may be al- A; 
lowed not altogether to have miſemployed their time in At 
preparing ſuch a collation for their entertainment, At 
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DVICE, when to be rejected, Page 141, Who are 
unfit to give it, 177. Conſider who gives it, before 
you take it, 44. 

Affectation, the inconveniences of it, 78. It is the bane of 
beauty, 106. Other inconveniences of it, 161. 

Agriculture recommended, 236. 

Athenians enſlaved by Piſiſtratus, 6. 

Attorney draws the Squire into a mortgage, 45. 

Avarice and ambition frequently diſappointed, 102. Un- 
accountable, 138. That and envy expoſed and icquired 
into, 229. That and ambition ought to ſuffer, 9. The 
ir conveniences of it, 325. 

Author's merit, not by writing much, but well, 121. 


Beauty, that of the mind preferable to that of the body, 106. 
Biter, bit, 187.” 

Brave men, above being provoked by cowards, 26. 

Bribe, cannot tempt an honeſt man, 182. 

Britons, jealous of ſtrangers, 109. 


Bullies, generally cowards, 122. Overact their part, 207. 


Captious, not good to be ſo, 83. 

Change, ſeldom makes things better, 250. 

Changling Plumſtock, Sir, vies with Ld, Caſtlebuilder, 21. 

Children goght to take their patents“ advice, 196. 

Charch, thoſe that frequent it out cf vanity, their religion 
not with a ſtraw, 49. 

Civility, overacted, 's ſuſpicious, 182. 

Coffee houſe politics ridiculous, 243. 

Company (when bad) ta be avoided, 262. It concerns us 
to keep good, 133. 

Complaints, better let alone, 190. 

Condition ſeldom pleaſed with our own, 314. Unreaforable 
to repine at it, 54. Made worſe by repining at it, 83. 

Content makes a poor man happy, 104. 

Converſation, when difagreeable, 317. 

Country, and country life recommended, 63. Squire 
dams 2 court Efe, 42, 
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Courage, nothing without conduct, 92 

Court, thoſe who fre quent it ſhould not value themſelves, co, 
Cowards, cannot impoſe upon thoſe that know then, 128, 
Craft repelled by cunning, allowable, 216, 238. 

Critic, envious, 43. 

Cunning, generally filly _— who ſet up for it, 108. 


Death-bed repentance conſidered, 53. | 

Death, dreaded by thoſe who pretend to wiſh for it, 118, 

D-ath and love unaccountable, 243. 

Decrees cf fate to be reſiſted, 40. 

Diſcarded ſtateſman, diſcontented, 41. 

Diſtreſs, cruel to inſult people in it, 104. 

Diviſions among the great ones, how encouraged, 28, 

Do as you would be done by, 222. 

Double-tongued people to be avoided, 99. 

Dreams, and ſuch idle notions, the folly of them, 316. 
E 


Education, the effects of it, 202. 5 

Enemies not to be aſſiſted, or truſted, 61. 

Envy deſcribed, its inconveniences, 219. 

Evenneſs of temper recommended, 298. 

Example, uſefal for inſtruction, 245 

Experiments, have a care how you make them, 257. 
ES 

Faſhions, oddly introduced, 116. ä 


Fault, not to be foucid with others, if guilty ourſelves, 185. 


Favourite, every one not fit to be ſo, 211. Surpriſing 
when honeſt, 47. Thr | 

Fear, the inconveniences of it, 320. It is unreaſonable, 55. 
Vain and inſignificant, 142. 

Flattery, miſchievous, but hard to be avoided, 17. 

Foreigners ſhould not ſlight the country they are in, 171. 

Fortune, often blamed wrongfully, 156. Ought to have 
her due, 310. | 

Forwardneſs ſhould be diſcouraged, 195. 

Foul means, ſometimes beſt, 192. 

Frier d, falſe one, a deteſtable thing, 154. Them and re- 
lations not to be depended on, 72. We ſhould be nice 
in our choice of them, 252. | 
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Friendſhip, neceſſary to our well-being, 94, 248, 294. In 


ſecure till tried, 84. 2 
Gaming-houſes, thoſe ſtupid that frequent them, 125. 
Genealogy, fooliſh to inſiſt upon it, 158. 
Generoſity, a handſome virtue, 57. 

Glaſs, a reaſon why we ſhould often conſult it, 132. 

Glory, nothing ſhould be undertaken for the ſake of it, 150, 
God ſerved better another way than by prayer, 100. 
Good-nature, our intereſt to exerciſe it, 57. 

Government, neceſſary to be ſupported, 69. 

Greatneſs, expoſed to ſtorms, 145. 

Great cry and little wool, 47. 

Great men, bad neighbours, —2 


Habit, the inconvenience of it, 291. 
Haſte, the more, the worſe ſpeed, 175. 


Honeſt man, his word as good as his oath, 307. 


Honeſty the beſt policy, 189 Dangerous in bad times, 4. 
Humanity, how far it ſhould go, 267. Is a great virtue, 168. 
I | 6 


Idle fellows, troubleſome any where, 179. 

Jeſt, how to baffle and defeat it, 85. 

Ill men,.not to be ſerved, 13. 

Imitation, the ruin of many, 228. 

Impatience, hurtful, go. 

Impertinents, pleaſant to ſee them matched, 151. 

Impoſſibilities, ſhould not be attempted, 292. 

Incendiaries, what we ſhould think of them, 268. | 

Induſtry recommended, 206. Makes amends for want of 
parts, 270. 

Informer, an odious character, 283. 

Ingrateful people, all that you do for them thrown away, 322. 

Ingratitude. a great vice, 289. - Conſidered, 46. 

Inhuman to treat an old ſervant ill, 52. 

Injuries, often hurtful to thoſe that do them, 214. 

Injury, he that does it never forgives, 255. 

Injuſtice, a leſſon againſt it, 259. 

Innocent people perſecuted for being ſo, 30g. 

Inquiſition, why ſevere upon the Jews, 111. 

Inſults, to people in diftreſs, inhuman, 146. 
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| Intereſt, at ſecond-hand, not to be depended on, 303. 


Invention and art recommended, gs. 

Juba, his addreſs would be ill taken by ſome, 107. 

Judgment, want of it makes us happy, 59. The cauſe of 
its being wrong, 280. a 

Juſtice, irregular, 166. 

K. 

King, he chat breaks his word, not to be truſted, 148. 
How he ought to be qualiſied, 160. He that is indolent, 
cruel to his people, 34. 

Kite, a king good 2 for ſome people, 29. 

Knaves, once known, never to be well eſteemed, 198. 

L. 

Law, the inconveniences of going to it, 239. 

Lend with caution, 19. 

Liar, once detected, never to be believed, 263. 

Liberties of the people, not to be truſted without ſecurity, 30, 

Life, full of uncertainty, 170. 

Little people ſuffer when great ones fall out, 28. 

Look before you leap, 136. 

Luxury and intemperance ſhort-lived, 104. 

M 


Man, a true one hard to be found, 288. His mind like a 
bow. 172. 

Mankind averſe to boiſterous treatment, 97. Never know 
when they are well, 200. 

Marriage, fatal when vnequal, 58. When the effect of love 
only, fatal and raſh, 119. Young fellows undone by it, 4. 

Martyrs, their blood the feed of the church, 77. | 

Men always loſers by the women, 32. 

Menenius Agrippa 2ppeaſes a tumult, 6g. 

Merit, ariſes from good ſenſe, 88. 

Miniſter diſearded, how he may clear himſelf, 111. A 
wicked one, why to be tolerated, 327. | 

Modeſty and impudence in 5 231. 


Nature, the force of it, 275. 
Ofices, good, to be done to proper objects, 45. 


Officiouſncſs, to be ſuſpected, 261, 
Old age, an agreeable one, 164. 
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Opinion, we may judge according to it, 276. 
Opportunity, the preſent not to be neglected, 114, 126. 
Outſide, not to be W 268. 


Panics, created by ourſelves, 55. ; : 
Parents, the folly of ſome, 311. Our duty to them ariſes 
from their goodneſs, 28. They may be undutiful, 77g. 


Party, no truth to be expected from party hiſtorians, 96. 
They are wicked who occafion parties, 295. 

Party, baſe to defert, but very common, 213. 

Paſſion, the ill effects of it, 284. 

Perſecution makes people obſtinats, 77. 

Phyſician ſhould heal himſelf, 80. 

Pity is but poor comfort, 281. Not always to be thewn, 324. 

Place, often the cauſe cf inſolence, 193. 

Poverty, thoſe that dread it, part with their liberty, 63. 

Power, not to be truſted, 11, Eſpecially unlimited, with 
no man, 3O. : 

Prayers, the impropriety of them, 100. 

Praying, the manner of it conſidered, 304. How often 
uſed for trifles, 319. N 

Preacher declaims againſt drunkenneſs, 80. 

Precaution, a good thing, 163. 

Prerogati ve, ſeldom made a good uſ2 of it, 61. 

Pride, the inconvenience of, 234. 

Principles not eaſily to be counterfeited, 174. 

Promiſe nothing but what is in your power, 75. 

Providence, unfathomable, 209. 

Public ſpirit, many pretend to it, 286. 


Quality, who are men of true, 49. 
R. 


Raſhneſs, the inconvenience of it, 241. 
Reſpect, how to be preſerved, 246. 
| Revenge, eaſy, 113. Its being ſo, a reaſon again{ doing 
injuries, 24. | | 
Revolutions in government, ſeldom hurt the poor, 129. 
Rich, thoſe who become ſo unjuſtly, what they muſt do, 68. 
Riches, when an incumbrance, 232. Often in ill hands, 209. 


' Ridiculous, how ſome people make themſelves fo, 184. 
2 


226 D. 
Robber of the public ought to live in fear, 8. 
* an multiplied by being ſucceſsful, 155, 
Rulers of a ſtate to be kept up in grandeur, 69. Not to 
be choſen for their outfide, 255. 
8. 
Self, every man ſhould exert himſelf, and not truſt others, 32. 
Self. love, no ill principle, 278. 
Servants neglect their maſters' affairs, 34. 
Slavery, rogues and villains who conſent to bear it, 36. 
Spectres, &c. when they flomiſh moſt, 142. 
Spendthrifts repent too late, 125. 
Suſpicion, an uſeful quality, > 53. 


Times deplorable, when villainy is protected, 221. 
Traitors hated by thoſe that employ them, 251. 
Travellers, given to lying, 130. 

Truſt, have a care whom, 273. 

Truſt, no injuries ſo bitter as from thoſe we traſt, 181. 
Turn, one good, deſerves * 226. 


Very pretty ſellows, ſlrangers to virtue and knowledge, 2 
Virtue, troubleſome to a young lady, 15. 

Viſits which appear charitable, not always ſo, 10. 
Volgar, not followed, 5 2. = 


Weaknefs in converſation; what happens upon it, 82. 

Wicked men in power, eaſily find pretences, 218. Flate 
thoſe that are otherwiſe, 298. We ſhould avoid them, 301. 

Wife that loves her huſband, what ſhe ſhould do, 

Wit, dangerous for fools to attempt it, 21. Hurtful to him 
that uſes it to hurt others, 21. 

Words, men known by them, 299. 

Worth, a man leſſens his _ by inquiring aſter it, 298. 


Young lady practiſing at her glaſs, 7 
Yourg men, a piece of advice to them, 328, 
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